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T! macte nova virtute, puer, sic itur ad astras, 


Dis genite, 


Tue English aristocracy are memora- 
hq jailors They once hi ud a prisoner at 
Helena, and we all know what great 
is that imprisonment reflected upon 
“the Anglo-Saxon character.” The victim, 


in that instance, had beena de ‘spot, an usur- | 


per, an unscrupulous invader of free na- 
tions, a murderer of private enemies, a ty- 
rant over his own country, a wholesale as- 
sassin in other lands, a disreputable, ambi- 
tious spurner of his lawful and loving wife, 
a lowly sychophayt to the pride “of an 
Austrian princess, who cared not for him— 
a great mean man in all respects, and yet 
the low cruelties to which this English 
monarchy and aristocracy subjected him, 
in that lone ly island of the North Pacific, 
woke the sorrows and the horror of the 
world. The despicable tyrranies of St. 
Helena ennobled Napoleon, and still jus- 
i the tear which even republicans have 


“Which t means,’ * quoth our printers devil, “that 
not being a Latin or yet a Sabine we have made en- 
quiry on the subject, and find the above rigmarole i is 


&round-about way of saying, ‘ go-a-head.’’”’—TRANS. 
Goon! born fora virtue yet unknown—thus heroes 
reach the stars, 
Thou, sprung from Gods, and to beget Gods. 
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et genitare Déos !*—Virgi. 


shed upon the grave of the tyrant, be- 
cause that tyrant was still the victim of 
England. 

Other prisoners too they had. In the 
great war for the indepe ndence of this 
continent the English hulks and prison 
ships filled that bay of the Wallabout, 
over at Brooklyn. Our forefathers, toe. 
had to endure this mean argument, this 
cruel syllogism in political contest, the 
grave and the cell. And we have stood 
upon the grave of the eleven thousand 
who died there; withered, hour by hour, 
till reluctant nature left them. We 
have cursed the old Irishwoman who 
dared to dry her linens upon the sod 
above them, and hooted the fowl and the 
wild playful children from the sacred soil 
of whose glory and of whose suffe rings 
they were unconscious. Yet bones may 
rest, and may manure the base of a wall, 
and grow trees for laundry-use, and even 
have. monuments above them to tie “lines” 
to, as we have seen on the obscure grave 
of American patriotism, but still the great 
and vital spirit of vengeance and of their 
sufferings outlived their bones; and though 
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like Republicans, we build no fanes to 
compliment dead men or their surviving 
relatives, yet in two wars, and within 
the hearing of their corpses, we have re- 
taliated on this England for her infamies 
on them. 

This atrocious system of degrading, 
torturing and killing men for politic: il be- 
lief has, since that period, been banished 
from this continent. Do you see that 
flaxen-haired, blue-eyed, mirthful Irish 
child there, “making plays” with bits of 
broken delph against the head of a grave 
in that obscure suburb, in Hudson Avenue, 
Brooklyn. That child plays above what 
has secured to the United States freedom 
of the press, freedom of thought, of opin- 
ion, and of expression of opinion. She 
fixes her fragme nts of earthen-ware on 
the ashes of those, the last victims of 
American “ treason,’ who died in their 
long, silent sufferings, for the liberty 
to think democracy and utter American- 
ism. “ We roast our eggs,” said a living | 
great man, “on the ashes of a voleano,” and 
fancy it turf or peat, or at least lifeless | 
relics of bituminous matter. So we| 
squirt out tobacco juice upon what looks 
like grass along the sidewalk, and know | 
not that it is the grave of the noble—so 
we pass, day by day, to business and | 
money-getting, tre: ading all the time on 
the heroic dust of those who first and | 
who last in our land emancipated human 
thought, and sacrificed their poor lives | 
by inches for the nobility and equality of 
man. 

Their sufferings came of the English 
monarchy and aristocracy. It has bean 
the habit of this class, this “ 
numbering some thirty thousand in a pop- 
ulation of thirty millions, that is each | 
owning on an average one hundred white 
slaves, and living on them and the pove wp- | 
ty of their c shildre “; it has been, and is. 
we say, the habit of this vile, selfish, idle, | 
thieving British class, to pursue with the | 
most vicious and unrelenting enmity all | 
antagonists, but espec ially the ants ygonist | 
who, born on their soil, dares to assert his | 
manhood and his equality, dares to utter 
the great truth that the Creator gives no | 
title to his nobles, but that the sen of 
the worldare His rightful legatees. Mag- 
nanimity is as foreign as justice from the 
soul of a British aristocrat. His is none 
of that fine feeling which our drawing- 











| hanged Sir Harry Vane, 


| you will find in the meanest ‘vill 


| ° . . 
done in their name too atrocious 


ruling order,”’ | cy 
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room essayists, our namby-pamby, finni- 
kin, milk and water, “de-de’” sort of “ lit- 

erary characters” attach to the word 
chivalry. James and his two horsemen 
are rot England—Daniel Webster and 
Anglo-S axon dinners at the Astor House 
are not England. Neither, too,is Down- 
ing street England—we grant so much 
to E nglish Republicanism which already 
is iahaned of Downing street. But yet, 
loving and woefully pitying the British 
peop le as we do: h: ating the atrocious aris- 
tocracy which uses it for the torture of 
the world ; despising with a thorough con- 
tempt the moneyed and “ manufacturing” 
interest which feeds on it, works it, sells 
it at will, and yet leads it demagogically 
by pretending to pander to just p: assions 
which, when roused, it betrays for hire ;* 

respecting and warmly symp: athizing with 
the Chartist body, as the best educated 
and most earnest of Republicans in that 


| island, we yet find fault with the English 


since the aristocrats 
England has not 
great Republican, 


peop le, for that, 


produced one single 
excepting Junius, who dare not show his 


| face: and for that the whole _— le of that 


island, with infinitely less self-respect than 
we of our 
most distant territory, permit things to be 
for the 
most degraded American ; permit them- 
selves to be misrepresented by their mas- 
ters to the world as tyrants too cruel for 
English people 
are the eye-sore of Europe Theirs is 
the handicraft, the proletary skill, the as- 
subservien- 


manhoods bearing The 


siduity, the tameness and the 
r to sustain the most infamous and gi- 
known to the 
but a 


gantic of aristocracies 
world, and which it needed ones 
Pym, a Hampden, a Cromwell, and a 
‘ Lord- protect- me-from Sir Harry Vane,’ 
to hunt off the earth; theirs were the 
hands which placed themselves under the 
feet of the returning emigrés; theirs 
were the necks to take again the yoke; 
| theirs are the red gills which hysterie ally 


cheer what Americans would be ashamed 


of, a Queen and Lords; theirs are the 
moneys by which, hard earned in the sweat 


* Mr. Cobden, free-trade, democratic individual 
that he is, ended his agitation career against the 
aristocrats by purchasing a large 
coming “as good as his betters, 
| crat. So of the rest. 


: estate and be- 
a landed aristo- 
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of honest toil, the low aristocrats above 
them are enabled to persecute and kill 
victims of St. Helena, victims of the 
American war, to hire alike the ruffian 
Hesse-( 
an; to war on the Cape, on India, on Ire- 
land, on China; to hold to the earth Aus- 
tralia and Canada: to cover over even our 
Union with a web-work of spies, and 
seize and carry from our midst even a 
fugitive from their injustice and their 
cowardice. “ One could bear a little with 
Oliver Cromwell,” 
have alluded to, Sir Harry Vane—* his 
merit was so extraordinary that our judg- 
ments, our passions were blinded by it 
He made his way to empire by the most 
illustrious actions: he had under his 
command an army that had made him a 
conqueror, and a People that had made 
him their General. But as for Richard 
Cromwell. his son. who is he 2” 
it is even lower—the English people have 
sunk not from Oliver to Richard, 
from Cromwell’s Republic to the vileness 
of Russell and the vileness of Derby; 
from freedom to Victoria; from God to 
the house of Brunswick. 
sus Averni! The road down to political 
hell is easy. The English people have 
sunk down through every low political 
abyss, have degene rated without a blow 


struck into that tame, submissive, dumb | 


servility, for yielding, per-force, to the in- 
cipient slayer of which the ‘y now laugh 
at their noble brothers of France; for re- 
belling against the last stage of which 
they duvide their gallant superiors, the 
Irish. 

—any despot can hire them, any lord or 
born ruler can use them; they supply the 
loans of Europe, sustain kings and whole 
dynasties with their toil, and are so stupid 
as not to know it—take off their hats 
and cheer a queen who despises them, 
and do not feel degraded. 
peoples! The English, without exception, 
are the most humbled, woe-begone, servile, 
ignorant, and fat people on the face of 
the earth—most unworthy of liberty be- 
pause most insensible of their own servi- 
tude, and most intolerant of others’ lib- 
erty; most inimical to liberty, beeause 
by ‘submissiveness, hypocrisy and paying 
taxes they sustain the tyrants who in- 
fest their more noble brethren ; most dead- 
ly antagonists to liberty, because with 


Jassel man. and the kniving Indi- | 


said one of those we | 


And yet 


but | 


Facilis descen- | 


They are the hacks of despotism | 


Talk of great | 


their cheese or porter, and their cakes 
and ale, they are impervious to reason, 
and indifferent as a sot to manhood. The 
poor English people; they are simp rly 
contemptible, not worthy of a man’s hate, 
and certainly for two hundred years, not 
the recipients of even woman’s pity. 

But the aristocracy which owns them 
and their land, which rules and uses, and 
bleeds them—that is another affair. We 
have been accustomed to associate with 
this reiving, half Norman, half Dutch 
clan, the idea of chivalry. When were 
they chivalrous. To Joan of Are, to 
Mary of Scots, to Napoleon, to our Ameri- 
can forefathers whom they hired Indians 
to scalp? When were they chivairous ? 
W hen were they magnanimous? Will Mr. 
Abbott Lawrence, our Anglo-Saxon minis- 
ter to England, will Mr. Daniel Webster 
our W hig-English candidate, will any or 
the vile toadies and speculators, who for 
| now two years have traded in American 


honor, answer 2 
[Is it magnanimous to degrade the 
beaten? Is it magnanimous, is it chival- 


rous, is it noble to herd your political 
antagonists, men and honorable men who 
have honorably differed from you, with 
thieves and prostitutes? Do we ever try 
to kill the soul, aoe ause the brain and 
| heart differ from us in political action ? 
Do we persecute enemies morally? They 
defamed la Pucelle ; 





their hire ‘ling histo- 
rians outraged Cromwell even as Sallust, 
the slave of the empire, did the noble 
Jugurtha—their prostituted press uttered 
grinning satires and lying libels over Ne- 
pole on, whom they chaine .d to arock—other 
| proofs of the consistency of the British 
| character, of the rase ality of the aristo- 
| cratic Anglo-Saxon element were wanting, 
in these days too, to revive us of this 
generation to a sense of heroism and 
|the majesty of truth; and one proof has 
come to us from the Southern sea; him 
whose gallant, plain, yet noble face this 
day adorns the Democratic Review. 

Tt may be permitted to Young Ameri- 
ca to participate in the salutation which 
the United States have offered to this 
noble exile—the more so because he has, 
with a singular magnanimity, we use the 
word in its highest sense, refrained from 
accepting hitherto more than that mere 
salutation. He has presented to the 





world a magnificent example. It was 
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endeavored by the British to degrade him, 
to lower him in his own estimation and in 
that of society. The London Times has 
even written of him, since his arrival on 
our shores, as an “escaped convict.”* Dur- 
ing four years, from zone to zone, tem- 
perate, tropic, and lately nearly antartic, 
he was one of those who were carried 
about and belied on, he was one of those 
who were daily and weekly written of 
in the newspapers of the British aris- 
tocratic interest, as mere felons, mere 
vagabonds, mere thieves, mere flat burg- 
Jars and what not—wholly for the purpose 
of degrading them in the estimation of 


* The London Times of July 1st, in an article some 
four columns in length, reviewing the Parliament 
now dissolved, refers in the fullowing temperate 
refined and elegant manner to the Irish leaders of 
"48 :— 

“The new Parliament had scarcely met after the 
Christmas recess when the volcano justified these 
warnings, and all Europe was in a flame. Capital 
after capital fell into the hands of the populace, and 
Government after Government was revolutionized. 
All the existing bonds of empire seemed broken, 
and Italian, Sicilian, German, Slavonic, and lastly 
Celtic nationality, were struggling to extricate 
themselves. With the continental part of these 
convulsions Parliament did little, except sit still 
and hope that Lord PALMERSToN knew more about 
them than it did itself. Whether it had any plan, 
and whether either Parliament or Lord Parmer. 
sTON is better satisfied with the forcible sup pres 


sion than with the sanguinary outbreak of a dozen | 


revolutions, does not appear in the proceedings ot 
the British Legislature. What we possibly ad- 
mired, however, we were not inclined to imitate. 
When a crazy Irishman took some twenty thou- 
sand Chartists across the river with equivocal de 
signs, at least ten times that number of peaceable 
citizens took care there should be no revolution 
here; and when another crazy gentleman pushed 
matters rather farther in lreland we sent him, with 
a few vulgar miscreants, to our penal colonies.” 

The “ vulgar miscreants” being Mitchel, Meagher, 
&c. Then follows a review of the immediate busi. 
ness of the Parliament. An act of Parliament ac. 
cording to an Englishman’s notion is competent to do 
anything, can cure cramps ia the stomach, or the 
gout, or put outa fire-—Thus, quoth the 7%mes,— 
“ We have metor rather had met, the Irish famine.” 
viz :—by increasing its horrors. “ We have estab- 
lished an Irish Poor Law on a tolerably permanent 
basis,” viz:—by the pauperization of the whole peo- 
ple—Again, two great political acts, are thus sum 
medup. ‘‘We met wholesale evictions in Ireland, 

with an act that provided at least a roof under 
cae h the evicted might lie down and die, at the 
cost of the landlord,’ ’'—and again, “ when the arch 
repealer was gone, and his position usurped by 
men who talked of vitriol and ginger bottles, we 
met these vermin with an an act which made it 
felony to agitate against the union.” 

And so forth. When such atissue of unvarnished 


rascalities passes for the leading political literature 
of the leading organ of the liberal moneyed inter- 
est, we cannot wonder that Irishmen should dis- 
play a depth of hostile feeling to English rulers 
and politicians which certainly no nation so mer- 
It is reciprocal. 


ited before. 
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mankind, and of justifying British rascali- 
ity in its worst phase before the world. 
And here the free-men of the earth salute 
him as a hero. Is not that a victory? 
Does not that prove to you that no amount 
of lying is equal to one atom even of 
silent truth. See here—suppose he should 
speak of his sufferings in this wise ; sup- 
pose now, for the fun of the thing, we imi- 
tate the orator for the nonce, and make a 
speech on the liberty-of-the-British-con- 
stitution and the Anglo-Saxon-character 
question. Suppose that we begin our 
travestie in this style : 

“While we exiles remained in Ireland 
the conduct of the British officials to us 
was respectful and considerate—scrupu- 
lously so; for there were jealous eyes 
watching what they did and bold voices 
ready to exclaim against the perpetration 
of the slightest injustice or indignity, for, 
in this respect they were not only seit 
ous and exact, but, like all honest people 
who do a proper act from the purest im- 
pulse, they took care parade the de- 
cency they were sagacious enough to cul- 
tivate, and in an humble spirit loudly 
thanked the Lord that they were not like 
their neighbors of Naples and Vienna. 
But in the prison market of the South 
Seas decency is at a discount. There is 
nothing to be gained by it, if cultivated ; 
these is nothing to be lost, if trampled 
under foot. Out of the way, out of sight, 
out of hearing, we could be convenie tly 
dealt with there in a style that would 
more deliciously satiate their vengeance. 
Seas rolled between us and our friends ; 
storms intercepted all our remonstrances 
or deadened their effect. Removed, there- 


fore, from the sphere which there was 


some guarantee for our just treatment, 


| we were surrendered to the mercy of men 
who were instructed by their cashiers to 


do what they themselves, the caitiffs, in 
the face of d: iy, and on an open stage, had 
not the honest intrepidity to atte mpt. 
Instructions were sent out, marked pri- 
vate, and none of us (the exile we suppose 
to speak.) were permitted to see them. 
‘Take them, said the noblemen of Lon- 
don, “ take the churls; exact from them 
their word of honor not to leave the colo- 
ny ; if they refuse cast them into prison ; 

hedge them in there with spies, steeped 
to their lips in infamy. On the pretence 

that the coarsest food is essential to their 


~~ sew en =m me au 


rr 
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safe keeping,* deny them the poorest 
comforts a “criminal” could ask ; like 
pimps intercept their letters;t like thieves 
waylay their money ;{ cut them off from 


* When these men were condemned by the 
British aristocracy to wend their way to the South 
ern sea, some of their friends asked, as a kindness, 
that they might be permitted to lay in, at their own 
expense, such provisions, such mere animal and 
vegetable matter as was necessary for human sus 
tentation during the voyage. The friends were in 
formed that the application was unnecessary, for 
that the British t had already provided 
everything required, even to delicacies. At the 
first dinner of the transported, the captain of the 
ship appeared with his warrant and his instruc 
tions. He is, by all accounts, a very excellent gen 
tleman, and eats well; buat still, as is the way in 
the navy, was under orders, and the orders ordered 
the underling to starve the exiles on that bit of 
twenty-year old junk, with a green bone in it, and 
biscuit crambs. And so, for six months, they en 
dured junk andexistence They usedtotake a file, 
and rub down the jank with biscuit dust. O'Brien's 


governmen 


| voice used to come along, too, and say, 
“Well, boys, this is our great British hospitality 
some few guineas are left, try and forage with the 


parser.” Others cut snuff boxes out of the hard 
wood which had been boiled for them. 
are not gluttons, but yet accustomed 
decent human kind, to masticate animal matter 
and we mere ly mention facts to show the 
thorough and mean rascal lity of the British charac 
ter:—that even in a eid which men will with dif 
ficult, stoop to mention, which no man will wil 
lingly allude to, they y tried not only to degrade, but 
to kill the soul by | Oisoning the body. These are 
on our part merely explanations. We do not com 


like 


these 





ae 
These men | 
most of | 


| comely animals, 


plain. Every body has got to starve sometime in | 
this world; and it is a consolatory comfort to an 
emaciated man to have starved for conscience sake. 


We did once on rotten roots and water for months, 
and enjoyed c ‘apital health. Ne ithe r have any of 
these fellows appeared to saffer much—yet 
that is their he roism ; ‘the attempt to starve them 
into submission is England's, and its honors may 
most justly be thrust upon her. O Brie 
on board a British ship, and under ord¢ of the 

Admiralty,” without food for xe as, and, 





poor 


nu hy is been 


finall y, the minor officers of the ship stole food from | 


comrades 


their own mess to sustain him and his 
With reference to other matte 
above speech—we hope yo like 

and made especially for this 
yeg to remind you, in case your mem ry doth n 
chronicle the facts, that O' Br len was only rel 
from silence, a desert promontory, 
and al on the comp 
ernmental physician that another day in 
lightful society was death to him; 
Mitchel had to be carried by men ashore, on his 
landing, and sustained walking by hired 
men about him, so utterly exhausted physically 
was he, after nineteen months actitary conhne 
ment in a prison ship; and that, subsequently, this 
solitary hell 
crime of going, by fall pet 


reader; 
good, occasion—we 
Saeed 
two policemen, 
laint of the gov 
that de 


»t of ball dogs, 
secondly 


even in 





was renewed 





misston, 


and in presence of his wife and children, whom he 
had not yn for years, and thom he w as not per 
mitted even to embrace. Magnanimous Anglo 


Saxon character! 

t Sic.—So they did. 

¢ Sie.—So'they did. Sir William Denison stole 
two bank bills, each for £50 ($250) from Mr. 
Brien, and when O'B. wanted a coat to clothe him 
for the winter, in that hard climate, and sent to thé 


rs alluded to in our | 
it is | 


| seen the 
} olten 


, that | 
| behalf; 


against him forthe great 
to see his wife, | 


all intereourse with their kind; let them 
fret, and sicken, and stagnate in dumb and 
desolate isolation. Dog, and tantalize, 
enfeeble, and torture them to the last ex- 
tremity of endurance ; and from this ex- 
periment upon their lives, at the peril of 
your pay, do not desist until the proper 
officer, trembling at the advancing sha- 


| dow, certifies that death is at the door.* 


British knight a message to that effect, the British 
knight sent him down one of his own bank bills, 
with an imperious message that he (O'B.) had for- 
gotten to endorse it, whereupon O'B. coolly put it 
in bis pocket; for the which contumacy and regard 
for the principle of ce rty”’ he had to endure 
the bull-doys a little longer. These respectable 
— pressed aoe British service, are made to 
o a dirty duty, viz., eat a political exile if he come 
w within reach. They are staked round the 
tory of Port Arthur, at intervals equivale nt to the 
length of their chains, and seem to know and like 
rebel flesh almost as well as a policeman. They 
are permitted, however, to howl. Policemen, and 
soldiers, and officers are not; at all events within 
the hearing of a convicted patriot, or what we 
would call of an honest man or hero. He is not even 
to hear humanity, or know, sentiently, he is alive. 
We hope no fanatical Englishman who drinks his 
Queen's health at the Astor, fancies we have any 
spite at bull dogs, or any other English dogs, being, 
as they are, dogs, wholly irresponsible, and very 
which is more than we can say of 
breed. How- 
This English ribaldry raises 
in the Whig ranks occasionally for a time 
has to be crushed. The patrons o 
r hard again, though Jaek- 
hty fine tarn over. Never- 


promon- 


the “ American 
, -| ] ! 
ever,jgo on, gentiemen! 


F species of the same 


its head 
aud oct asionally 
the bull dogs are howling 
son di give them a mig 
theless, pre ceed! 

* Sic-—Vide previous note. O’Brien was at 
ength, in this manner, permitted to talk with his 
sentinel, and walk about under guard, with a suffi- 
cient horse-pistol at his bead. He was a man of 
six feet, erect at that, as Mars; nowhe 
is stooped and weasened, and his brown hair—hair 


and brave 


clansmen woald have woven into a covlun lon 
is cramped and dry, and gray with the 
sorrow. It is probable he is dying, and that he 
may not live long 1 to read these pages 
Nevertheless he dies nobly, chained to the stake, 
in a great cause. It is only another dead man in 
the hands of the enemy- 
England—nothing more—there are plenty of them, 
How often have we 
American blood boil up to raging, how 
have we heard noble Americans exclaim 
avainst England and Sir Hudson Lowe about Na- 
poleon, and wish they had been living in those days 
to do One heroic act. Yethere is a good and noble 
man, now in the passive state, we cannot say ac 
tive, undergoing, like Napoleon, the same 
gony and tiresome death—a republican dying by 
There is plenty of room for heroism in his 
but how quiet we are? “Ohio,” said a 
friend of ours, lamenting over the fall of Republican 
chivalry with us of this generation; “ Olio,” said 
he, ‘the State of Ohio, the inde pendent republic 
we founded out there on the banks of thatriver, has 
become a pigeon hole in the Washington Trea- 
sury Department!” So this enervating, British- 
Alhance, mean, federal administration, covers the 
whole land and almost every human being in it 
with codes of European “ morality,” with British 
systems of * social” practice, with laws of nations 
told us by the usurping aristocracy of a nation that 


g ago, 


enougt 
1 
ly 


and this need not scare us 


long 


inches. 


snows of 


but another victim of 
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Should they pledge their word their 
chain is rivetted the tighter. They are 
fast for life. In this respect to serve our 
own good purposes recognise them as men 
of honor. In every other respect treat 
them as you treat the rabble. Teach 
them they are caught and gagged at last. 
Teach them they are in the clutch of 
England, against whom they have borne 
false witness, and whose omnipotence they 
have blasphemed. Teach them they are 
no better in our eyes than reprobates 
whom ~ou, underlings, are stalled and fed 
to brutai. c. Blend with them your par- 
ricides, your perjurers, your robbers, 
whilst you defraud them of the privileges 
you accord even to the parricide and the 
robber.* Make them beliove they will be 





never regarded any law or any eatie that never 
made a treaty it did not break, that made one 
treaty with us within three years, about Nicaragua, 
and then laughed at us and broke it, and made an- 
other treaty and will break it too, and will own 
that Central America, if the fire-boys do not look 
out when the bell rings—of a nation, of an aristoc- 
racy of a nation—(for as to the poor, mean British 
people, our nervous friends may rest easy, we do 
not desire to hurt them, merely “to send them 
liberty when they send us war,” as they will, 

please God—the third Punic of that ilk)—we say 
that this vile, senseless British idea has so emas- 

culated us, so covered us over, so plandered us of 
the Republic’s manhood and mina that now, for an 
American to do a great and heroic deed, is to be a 
fillibuster, or flibustier, or mere cut-throat and thief. 
Garay grants, Whig administrations, Webster in- 

trigues, the bank- books and amenities of Sir Henry 

Balwer, and of his honor Mr. Crampton, Clayton 
follies—for we will only say of that man that he has 


but wisdom to be a lawyer, not to be a statesman | 


—and the effeminate and unworthy systems of 
thought which such a low and exacerbating regime 
has drawn upon our country, have made the name 
even of America lowly; have made our ambassa- 
dor at London, for his vile monarchism, a subject 
of caricature for even the republican London Punch 
—have disgraced us and lowered us the world over. 


Let us confess the trath—the federal government | 


of the last four years has been a disgrace to the 
American name; the attempt to renew it killed 
even poor old Henry Clay, and put the very screw 
into his coffin. Away with it—down with it—A 
bas les tyrants—Aristocrates alalanterne.§ Down 
with the tyrants—aristocrats hold the candle. We 
have had enough of it. And these are the folks 
who begged for O’Brien, and begged for Mitchel! 
Away with it—the vile ignomony ; Americans want 
no liberty for any man by begging. 

* They, these Irish convicted felons, traitors and 
honorable men, are the only persons transported to 
that dumping ground of social offal, from whom the 
English Government even demanded a parole be- 
fore giving the merely customary “ comparative 
liberty” of supporting themselves. Thus, even 
while they degraded them the English aristocracy 
acknowledged their manlike and honorable position. 
They are too the only persons who on any “ticket 
of leave,’’ have been imprisoned within limits, or 
obliged to present and show themselves monthly 
to a turnkey or magistrate—all others, thieves and 
murderers included, having the freedom of the 
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treated like men, and treat them as ruf- 
fians. Raise our British character by 
a show of magnanimity, and be to them 
devils. Unite them fully with the penal- 
ties and liabilities of an infamous e quality. 
Fetter them to one spot. For the slight- 
est infraction of such bye-laws as you 
choose to make, pounce upon them. C lothe 
the culprits—the impertinent sinners 
against our sovereignty—with the hide- 
ous patchwork of the felon. Surfeit them 
with the foul fare, the rigorous and re- 
morseless drudgery, the loathsome and 
leperous society of a penal settlement ; 
vulgarize, degrade, debase, emaciate them ; 
render them ‘odious to the sight of the 
people whom they love and who love them. 
Taint and brand them so that they be 
shunned by the virtuous order of the com- 
munity, and be compelled to seek among 
the British ruffians, whom we have let 
loose upon you, a foul companionship. 
Exasperate ‘them into insubordination, 
that we may scourge them the more se- 
verely. If this fail, curb, and tame and 
subjugate them. Grind them into sub- 
missiveness* that we may spurn them ex- 
ultingly from our keeping. By blow or 
stratagem bring them to their knees. 
Force from them one symptom of sub- 
| mission. Wring from them one cringing 
word of loyalty. Do this that we may 
fling the v ragrants forth upon the world, 
objects of reprobation, derision, and dis- 
gust. Get their “friends” beg for 
them. Do this that all nations may cuff 
them from their gates—that America, 
with all her frank humanity, may blush to 
see them on shore ; that their own coun- 
try may disown them. Do this, that the 
spirit with which we have had so long to 


island, and being obliged to report themselves but 
once a year. It was sothroughout. The Englisn 
Government could not for its own safety carry out 
its rascality against them. It treated them as 
thieves, and as men of honor—and in the same act 
| as men of no honor and worse than thieves. In all 
other matters it was the same—the English offi- 
cials in every relation exacted and broke the parole. 
They have never kept and never keep faith w a 
political antagonist. They never did so with Na- 
poleon. One of the foolishest ideas that ever per- 
vaded the human mind, compressed into a cell is 
the notion of honor with these ruffians. To keep 
that honor unstained, even in repute, Meagher 
risked his life—it is all folly. 

*The great complaint of the British against 
these gallant men is one which a coward only 
makes, after he has wreaked his little worst upon 
his victim, viz. and to wit, that they won't give in 
—that they exhibit no loyalty or “ contrition.” 
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wrestle may be extinguished. Do this 
that our old foe, blushing for its spuri- 
ous spawn, may be struck down with ig- 
nominy at last, and that our victory for 
now and evermore m: iy be complete iy 

Such is the speech that we presume to 
have been in intention, in effect, and may 
yet be in its material wording, delivered 
to the jailers of that England which can 
so chivalrously and gallantly interfere 
about Neapolitan prisons and Roman 
prisons, and Viennese prisons, and South | 
Carolina prisons, and about niggers, and 
dark colored sl: aves, and about. if need be. 
” prisons of Honolulu, or Trincomalee, | 

r about the system of marriage in Borneo, 
or the social errors of Japan, (sending pen- | 
sioned priests to civilize the sufferers, and | 
a spy, backed by a sword,) or about any- 
thing, only not about its own prisons, its | 
own political sufferers, its own victims, its 
own crimes. 

There are, in this land of free thought, | 
and of freedom, if we could only bring 
ourselves so far forward in the path 


of progress as to enjoy it, white slaves | u 


who kiss {this tyrants baton, and praise | 
themselves before their “ moral” looking- | 
glass for that they are imitative of their | 
“mother country,’ and that she does no 
cruelty, but even tre ats those who diffe 4 
from her “ respectably.” Out upon the 
vile cant}!—This Engl: a appeals to us 
for praise because she does not show us 
all her tortures—out upon her ! 

No more disgusting, horrid rule ever 
existed upon the earth than this British 
one. We have given slightly and feebly, | 
in our mere review diction, a supposi- 
tious oration, conveying dimly some of the 
facts. 

Some there are too we cannot utter. 
Noble men cannot stoop to complain of | 
what is below manhood. 

And yet suppose we improvise another | 
oration. Let us fancy ourselves for an 
instant subjected to the petulancy and the 
insolence these men have borne. It is, 
we know, a vulgar human nature which 
expresses itself in words; but you may 
presume that our arms are pinioned, and 
that there is no weapon left us but the | 
that tongue of mother wit | 
and mother Eve. Well then. we face Sir 
William Denison, trader in white slaves 
and general spy, and begin as follows : 

. T his excellent, candid, high-bred gen- 
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tleman—this Denison, huxter and knight, 
K.C.B., green-grocer and general gover- 
nor of this poor colony, (). E. D., in a de- 
spatch addressed to Earl Grey, in Janu- 
ary ’51, very petulantly adverted to the 
sympathy that had been evinced in our 
regard (for even transplanted Englishmen 
out there, love and venerate gallant men), 
and libelling his inferior green-grocers and 
magistracy, declared that the feeling of 
sympathy ‘with suffering heroism he id ex- 
tended so far. as to interfere with the due 
administration of justice 
‘The plain English of which is to. us, 
da silent de vils that we are, that his 
Excellency, the white trader, and green- 
grocer general, has failed to blacken us 
—thes he « vannot for the life of him get 
the people about us to treat us as 
rascals; cannot with all his discipline 
tyranny, extin- 
guish the sentient god- head, which 
teaches even Englishmen to venerate the 
noble, and love the good. Our green- 
grocer governor has failed to ‘reform’ 
s, failed to reconcile us to his govern- 
ment—failed to draw from us one sylla- 
ble or symptom of compunction. This 
impertinence, no doubt, is gall and worm- 
wood to green-grocery, to the small but 
exquisite copyists of Caligula ~ Cam- 
den. Evidently they expected a more 
satisfactorly result. Evidently British 
green-grocery did not anticipate this per- 
sistent manhood, this continuous inflexi- 
bility at the opening of their parliament- 
ary session, or dramatic pow-wow, 1849. 
Lord Clarendon, you may recall the fact, 
addressed a letter to Lord John Russell, 
‘recommending’ him to get a renewal of 
the martial law and habeas corpus suspen- 
sion act for six months longer. This let- 
ter was printed by the printer to the Brit- 
ish government, and left at the doors of 
the six hundred and odd members of the 
English House of Commons. In this 
letter, King Clarendon adduced in sup- 
port of his recommendation the fact of 
our not having shown any sign of contri- 
tion. Torture our country, because we 
will not stoop to beg at your ruffian gate ! 
Magnanimous British character! We 
are made of facile stuff. Contrition, in- 
deed! Contrition for what? For not 
joining with the beggars who scraped and 
bowed at the back-door of his castle ; con- 
trition for not falling on our marrow- 
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bones in the streets and squares, to a 
lying suborner of a jury of cut-throats, 
and blessing their incomparable ‘ constitu- 
tion.’—Contrition! for not erying ‘aye’ 
in some musty chamber of a city court- 
house, to a resolution of confidence in that 
base party, which rides out of opposition 
on the ——” 

But enough ; we are becoming personal 
—sinking even in our wrath to a level 
with Englishmen, and disputing about 
“ Whigs and Tories,” about which of the 
two swindlers is the more honest looking. 
We beg the readers pardon for our folly. 
but the wrath of man will sometime 
usurp his judgment. 

And thus, afar off, in the South Pacific, 
in a lovely island, where the Derwent 
flows even more magnificently than the 
Hudson, or the Schuylkill, or the Poto- 
mac; amid the most luxurious scenery, 
for God and Nature are always grand, es- 
pecially to the unhappy ; where the blue 
mountains faint away from your embrace 
like a fearful willing woman, and yet 
throw out the pouting white rocks and 
the loveliness they bear upon their bosom ; 
where all created things are grand, and 
clear, and exquisite; where every luxury 
lies at the feet of man, there live, or 
rather there dwell, or still rather, we 
shall say vegetate, that is merely support 
the wear and tear of extra-mundane 
thought, some four or five men with 
whom, with any of whom, and especially 
with the best of whom, it would do you 
good both in this world and the next to 
be acquainted. Seldom—once indeed only 
in our own revolution, do we recall that 
such an assembly of God’s nobility were 
collected together. We have seen but a 
sample; and yet to his honor a sample. 
And they are the prisoners, the transport- 
ed caitiffs, the banished scoundrels of 
England—herding with the vile and the 
unworthy, and the dumb of thought, and 
the ignorant of greatness. Ah, me! The 
tyrant and the tyrants of the Teuton 
race have their Speilbergs, their Chillon 
by Geneva’s lake, their roasting Piombi 
in Venice. The vile charlatan, vile bri- 
gand, vile bandit, viler assassin, who os- 
tensibly in the name of Catholic unity 
and Christian love rules that poor old 
innocent Pope in Rome, has his castle of 
San Angelo, his human dattues and little 
shooting excursions at night in French 


society for the benefit of his health, his 
assassinations, powr passer les temps, and 
his agreeable aviary of human wild-fowl, 
known as his “cells of the Inquisition.” 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, “ nephew of 
his uncle.” bless the mark ! has his Nouka- 
hiva, his Algeria, his Cayenne. Nicolas 


has those dungeons of Novogorod, and 
that parched desert of Siberia. Alto- 


gether, omitting smaller and merely occa- 
sional modes and places of human torture, 
the Holy Alliance is well provided with 


jails at all events, to chain up and impri- 


son revolting humanity, revolting man- 
hood; and other species of rascalities on 
the physical body of this creature, man, 
have been, in anterior ages, used to deter 
him from thinking, or to agonize his ner- 
vous system for that his brain thought, and 
his lips uttered things unwelcome to the di- 
vine right, the self-assuming, “ God-creat- 
ed,” scoundrels of the earth. Christ— 
upon what holy head will not the conser- 
vatives of infamy lay their hands—even 
he was crucified, and publicly denounced 
as mean and lowly, as rebellious and infi- 
del, though it is to be hoped for the sake 
of our civilization, and the moral, high- 
flown, Astor-house-dinner character of us, 
the Anglo-Saxon race, that, if he had 
come on the world some eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two years later, those Jewish in- 
dignities could not have been practised 
on him with impunity—from “ the wither- 
ing shock of public opinion.” Yet still 
it does not appear that we are of much 
avail, even with our telegraphs and our 
newspapers, to prevent the human sacri- 
fice of great men to great ideas being car- 
ried out at our very door. In fact, look- 
ing at this world as it stands, we have 
carefully come to the conclusion that the 
worst scoundrel in the eyes of society is 
the patriot, of whatever nation he may be, 
that he alone is deemed worthy of another 
world, to the which it is necessary for his 
government, and for all who own him tosend 
him as quickly as possible. Let no man, 
or semblance of educated humanity who 
wishes to die in his skin, presume to bea pa- 
triot. Let no man dream the mad idea that 
he has a country. Religion is against it— 
the “church” never yet rec ognised the 
nation—it’s is a wider, a far nobler philan- 
thropy. It takes in everybody all round 

—so do kings, and estab lished orders and 
professions aud the like participators in 
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the mill-horse idea of getting through 
life. Above all, if you have a soul to be 
saved, and if you cannot save your own 
soul, which being yours probably looks to 
you only for salvation, and not to a cob- 
bler or others, never have an idea about 
your country; no, nor even about your 
manhood Forget that proud 
Vergniaud’s: “The nobility! that is to 
say two classes of men; the one for gran- 
deur, the other for debasement ! the one 
for tyranny, the other for servitude! 
The nobility! Ah! the very word is an 
insult tothe human race!” Forget it all 
—forget the great battle humanity has 
been struggling in, for now some centu- 
ries, to get rid, first, of the Roman empire, 
then of that Nessus shirt, that “ religion” 
with which she clothed Kurope for her 
torture—forget the men and blood, and 


bones, and arms, the world, and of the 


world especially those trampled nations of | 


Kurope transported to this continent. 
because this was but first in the field, here 
to fight this fight forus Americans. For- 
get ever ything—se orn everything, laugh 
at every thing—le ‘tus roll up the Stars and 


stripes with respectable flags of mon- | 


archies ; but yet while one little lingering 
drop of the chalk-and-water milk of human 
kindness is left us, by this federal admin- 
istration at Washington; while we have 


power to look out on the outside world: | 
while we too, individually, in obedience to | 


Daniel Webster and Mr. Crampton, are 
not compelled to get into a pigeon hole 
and make an “ Ohio” of ourselves; let us 
acknowledge this fact from what we have 
already stated—it is plain thatno men have 
ever endured such mean, vile, execrable 
and cruel tortures, as these four or five 
men in Australia now endure, and have 
for years endured under the kind and hu- 
mane, and brotherly, and trans-Atlantic- 
cousin, and friendly-alliance government 
of Great Britain. It improves our ideas 
of the Anglo-Saxon character to know 
that we take the palm of excellence, es- 
pecially in this ; and we feel assured that 
many respectable pro- English persons, 
will therefore doff their hats more reliab ly 
to the first English gentleman who honors 
our poor country with his contempt, his 
Manton, his guttural, aspirate “HH,” and | 
the mention of “his uncle the Earl.” We 
trust it will do gentlemen of that kidney 

good to know that such is the belief of 


saying of 


{the American democracy—that the gov- 

ernment of England, the aristocracy and 
“ middle lames? that is the wn-titled 
money classes, anxious to sell themselves 
for “ titles.” and their monarchs and their 
queen, and little babies at $150,000 per 

annum, per infant, is the meanest, lowest, 

most treacherous, despicable and lowly 
“nation” or “government,” or physical 
existence misrepresentative of a national 
entity under the sun; and that in nothing 
has it shown its meanness and its baseness 
| more than in the treatment it has exhib- 
| ited to these poor and gallant fellows yet 
in Australian exile, one of the best, and 
beyond all doubt the most eloquent of 
whom we have alre: ady welcomed to our 
| pages. 

We are not unaware that we have been 
speaking in terms which are eminently un- 
fashionable, and which, in the estimation 
|of kid-glovery and of the reduplicators of 





| hearsay and commonplace, are erroneous, 
if not fanatical. It has been long the es- 
tablished practice in the conventional and 
thoughtless lite rary character, to speak of 
English ‘* liberty”? as something older and 
more refined, and by many holy chalks, 

more sacred than Republicanism ; to apol- 
ogise, nay, to be kind to the English aris- 
tocracy, especially for their vices, and the 
| respecti ability of the criminal, and to treat 
of Irish liberty as a downright and plain 
folly, which, as occasion suits, may be in- 
| tensified by enthusiastic gentility, into in- 
sanity, the most maniacal and dangerous, 
or into any other state of comparison in 
| the graduated scale of passionate noodle- 
dom. This, you see, is the only nation all 
of whose heroes, not liars, must be fools. 
All other nations have a right to try to 
| live, this only to die, and only to die qui- 
etly, and without disturbing the comfort- 
able world with the shrieks of its agony. 

| Trish shrieks are ve ry different from Polish 
or Magyar shrieks—new brooms, even with 
nations, sweep clean, and even torture, to 
be interesting must have about the ro- 
| mance of diction. We are delicate patriots. 
The refinement of literature teaches us to 
believe that the English ruling classes can- 
not avoid this torturing of a conquered 
nation, and that they are even to be pitied 
for having to inflict it. The poor English! 
It is so harrowing to their feelings to rob, 
| that they cannot help it—it is really so 
{agonizing to them to persist, year after 
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year, in deliberate murder, that as every | 
fresh victim falls, the devoutly sympathiz- | 

ing Aminadab Sleeks, of civilization, are 
bound to go in with a groan, not for the 
butchered but the butcher. The English 
aristocracy, and middle classes, and press, 
are, of course, themselves the first to fo- 
ment this genteel pity; and we do not 
doubt that the tyrannies enacted on Ire- 

land have considerably elevated the moral 
respectability of England, Therefore, we 
spoke in the above “plain terms. We do| 
not blame the England of the aristocracy 
for its eruelty—we do not complain of 
cruelty. Probably English rulers and offi- 
cials are not more cruel, not more thirsty 


of torture, than the Austrian or Neapol- | 


itan, by abusing whom they turn the pub- 
lic eye from their own foul doors, and 
make political capital. It is of this infa- 
mous hypocrisy, not of cruelty,we complain. 
Cruelty is a thing of which conquered 


nations, pretending to decency, never | 
complain. With men it is the nurse of 


vengeance and redemption, and that which 


made O’Connell’s career 


eternal begging cry of being a loyal slave, 
and therefore, 
ment. That which proves the innate des- 


potism of even the English radical, which | 


evidences his griping selfishness, and his in- 
eradicable intolerance of freedom in others, 
is the hostility to state rights, and to the 
very basis and primal root of democratic 
liberty, which he evidences in the cockney 
Utopia he promises for Ireland, under his 
model republic, equality in representation 
at London, more thorough and wholesale 
centralization upon Hy de-park and St. 
James’. It is the primal duty of the new 
sera to chastise this English nation, that it 
may learn the rudiments and enjoy the 
blessings of liberty. It is the primal duty 
of all who desire Republican liberty in 


Europe to wring this Ireland from the | 


very throat of its oppressor, and compel 
him to acknowledge those rights in others 
which he claims for himself. The road to 
liberty is rough and difficult, and all na- 
tions, before they are worthy of or can attain 
freedom, must endure the needful inflic- 
tions, whosoever may kindly and merci- 
fully administer them. So mad an idea 


never entered the head of a politician, as 
the one now prevalent among fat English 


a curse, and a/| 
blight upon the Irish name, was his eter- | 
nal whine for mercy and equality, and his | 


deserving of better treat- | 
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radicals and their friends, that the revolu- 
tion in England will he bloodless and 
peaceable. ‘No ar istocracy in history, no 
class of human beings possessed of hered- 
itary property over the lives and land of 
an unarmed nation, ever gave up that pro- 
perty, those priveleges, that class distine- 
tion and pre-eminence, without the hardest 
fought, and bloodiest contest they were 
capable of making. The wars of Conde 
and the French noblesse against the cen- 
tralizing grasp of the despotic Louis XTV. 

are generally regarded as one of the most 
terrific and desperate struggles in history ; 
but yet, they are as nothing in duration 
or intensity compared to the wars of the 
English roses, to that unbroken, prolong- 
ed, and desperate conflict which resulted 
in dragging, humbled, to the footstools of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, the barons 
and the bonded bishops, who had triumph- 
ed over Henry IL., his son John, and the 
whole breed of the Plantagenets. Again, 
in French history, that which we call 
pharisaically ‘* the reign of terror,”’ was a 
merited and sufficiently horrible scourging 
in its way, administered by the French 
people to the traitors, the aristocrats, the 
kinglings, and the priesteraft, which, at 
the same moment of time made war upon 
its existence by plots in the heart of Paris, 
rebellions in la Vendee, combined inva- 
sions of allied kings on its frontiers, and 
the blockade of its coasts by the hostile 
fleets of England. Yet all the internal 
struggles of ‘the French nation sink into 
smallness, into vulgar city riot, peasant 
“* nacification,”’ and the mere conventional 
routine of executions carried through with- 
out resistance, and without novelty, in 
comparison with the sublime war of the 
English people of two centuries ago, of 
Oliver and his invincibles against the com- 
bined monarchy and aristocracy of which 
they had been the serfs. Of all aristocra- 
cies that ever existed on the earth, the 
English aristocracy has most steadfastly, 
and most vigorously defended and main- 
tained its atrocious privileges and its pos- 
sessions ; and of all, it has been the most 
successful—we might say the only success- 
ful. In France, in Germany, in Italy, in 
Austria, in Pol: nd, in Hungary, in all the 
Russias, everywhere but in Engl: ind the 
aristocracy has been annihil: ited by the 
transeendant superiority of the reigning 
| royalty above it. Everywhere else the 
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aristocracy has been made, or is the tool 
and popinjay of the court—has been di- 
vested of political power, of class status, 
of corporate prestige—has been subordin- 
ated utterly to the crown. In England 
only, the crown has been, and is subordin- 
ate to the aristocracy, the mere tool and 
play-thing of the aristocracy. Since the 
treason of Monk, and the extinguishment 
and decapitation of that great English 
Red-Republican party, which was led by 
Sir Harry Vane, and his gallant compa- 
triots, Englishmen whom “all men must 
honor, and which antagonized itself alike 
to the usurpations of Cromwell, and the 
return of royalty, the English aristocracy 
have been steadily and steadfastly pro- 
gressing in power, the English people as 
steadily declining in manliness, mankood, 
political knowledge, political vigor, and 
position. Excepting a few thousand of 
the slightly educated portion of the Char- 
tist body, the E nglish people are really the 
most dk graded, most ignorant, most power- 
less, most pitiful, most servile, and most | 
helpless people in Europe, or in the world. 
They have habituated to 
degradation that they do not know it, that 
they have forgotten id n they had man- 
hood. T hey ‘have been deliberate ly emas- 
culated. For a hundred years their claws 
have been cut, and their arms withdrawn | 
from them. The use and knowledge of 
guns has been systematically confined to 
‘nobility and gentry. 2 Police with 
staves now rule and knock on the — ad the 
descendants of that democratic chivalry 
which spoiled the beauty of the e fie sminate 
aristocrats at Marston Moor, and on the 
field of Naseby. A church, recruited | 
from the young profligate s and second and 
third sons of this parchment nobility, takes 
eare of the money, and goes through the 
form of taking care of the souls of that 
iconoclastic and iron-sided Republican- 
ism which rode Bible-reading and praising 
God to battle for “a church without a 
bishop, and a state without a king.” The 
senseless face of an idiotic woman drags 
at the wheels of her chariots, in slavish 
herds, and elicits most loyal cheers from 
that once great people who cheered more 
nobly when a royal head fell from a neck 
before Whiteh: ull; and they whose fathers 
held high and manly festival over the 
flight of the last surviving pretender to 
royalty in the seventeenth century, now, 
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in the nineteenth, kick up a hurrah, make 
merry and servile show, and tickle them- 
selves on their happiness and their consti- 
tution, when each new Guelph appears 
annually to bless it and them with its 
hereditary profligacy and its hereditary 
pension. In fact, emigration to America 
and degradation in K jurope, have perfected 
in Engl: ind what it is in process of effect- 
ing everywhere in the Old World—the 
drawing off or expulsion of all the man- 
hood of the people. W @ 8 aid the English 
are degraded, are the most degraded ; and 
facts prove it. The boor of England—he 
is a fat fool, an oaf, a chaw- -bacon, who 
upon a gate on Sundays, works 
when ordered, and takes off his hat to any 
‘“‘ sentleman ” who will kick him out of 
the way. He does not know, and even 
lreads, the use of a gun. The farmer is 
in the power of the landlord above him, 
endowed, perhaps, with a vote once in 
seven years, by his landlord’s kindness, 
and which he is bound to throw as directed 
into the ranks of the aristocracy; and he 
is as respectful, as bow-scraping, as echo- 
ing to his ‘* betters ” as a Southern nigger 
is toa white man. The poor consumptive 

working men of the towns not only have 
not the use of a gun, but have not the 
use of a lung. W hatever manly intent 
may be left in these, physical endurance, 
physical resistance there is none; and 
aristocrats care only for the public opinion 
A costly and conser- 
vative literature, a highly taxed, aristo- 
cratic, and astutely-censorized press, 
(called ‘* free ” by the aristocracy, it be- 
to them,) deprive these classes 
almost wholly of education or thought, 
and of any exponent of opinion or worthy 
political advocate, and heaps up all the 
literary and propagandist power in the 
hands of the aristocracy. Franchises, 
representation, elective power—it is all 
the vilest hypocrisy and deception. The 
aristocracy never have given, never were 
such fools as to give, any “ franchises ” to 
the English peop le which could be used 
effectually against them, and all franchises 
without are worthless. All the 
moral and peaceful ‘“agitations” into 
which they have been le .d, are the merest 
and stupidest ‘* log-rolling ”’ of the mass- 
es for the benefit of individuals covetous 
of aristocratic position, All their “‘ lead- 
ers’? of late years, from Mr, Feargus 
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O’Connor, whose dishonesty has lately 
taken the form of madness, to Mr. Joe. 
Hume, who cannot write three lines of 
meaning and justly-spelled English, who 
is as ignorant as a horse, and as capacious | t 
for stuffing as a boa-constrictor, or to Mr, 
Cobden, who became a corn free-trader to 
become a member of Parliament, and a 
*“*member”’ to become an aristocrat with 
estates—all their “leaders ”’ are purpose- 
less, insincere, treacherous politically, and 
personally roguish—and will not lead any 
whither forward. The whole bloodless 

“revolution”? of such a people, under 
such direction, and statesmanship and 
poltroonery, is smoke. And it must be | 
so—the road to liberty is through suffer- 


ing, and neither God nor nature has such | 


a respect for the English character as to 
make an exception in z/s behalf. The 


immaculate theory of rose-water re volu- | 


tions is eminently consolatory to the con- | 
servative, the oligarch, and the monopol- | 
ist ; for it would enable them, were the 
theory possible in practice, to continue in | 
their scoundreldom while it was profitable, 
and then, when freedom became profit able, 
to use it and own it as a monopoly, with- 

out incurring the loss of one drop of blood | 
from the little finger. God, and the his- 
tory of natiens, do not get along together 
in that style. The aristocratic mouth- 
pieces of a muzzled and gagged people, | 
calling themselves the ‘‘ free press” of 


ingland, are loud in their denunciations | 
E 


and witty in their sarcasms, on the French 
people, for that the latter hs ave fought so 
many and such recurrent re volutions with- | 
out more avail than the constant repro- 
duction of tyranny; but many an English 
heart feels that when the E nglish pe —_ 
sunk, without a struggle or a blow, from 
Cromwell to the profligate Charles at 
and again to the fat-women loving ond | 
punch-drinking house of Hanover, the | 
great people ‘of England wer 
more stupid, and more cow: ardly, than the 
French ; and that the comparison of two 
hundred years of the resurrected servitude 
in England, without a blow struck, and 
without a struggle worthy of the name, 
side by side with sixty years in France, 
and a dozen ever new and valiant re webe- 
tions, is at all events to the advantage of 
the French i in manhood and virtue, if not 
in phlegm and that *‘common sense ”’ of 
the asinine species which teaches them 





meaner, | 
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to bear fardels with equanimity and 
‘respect for their superiors,” and these 
have yet to learn what shapg and iron 
form a Nineteenth Century Cromwell may 
take. 

Yet these lower classes, these degraded 
masses, are the working classes of Eng- 
land—the producers of so much of the 
— of the English aristocratic and 
| wealthy orders, that is the absorbing and 
| ruling ‘‘ orders,” as is produced in Eng- 
Other = itions, especially two, lre- 
\land and India, are tributary, ales. to 
| these superior eating powers, and serve, 
‘especially Ireland, to sustain and arm and 
pay the common oligarchy which disarms, 
holds down and lives on the whole. It is 
a wide-spread net, catching and wreathing 
in the chords of death many poor flies for 
the comfort of one family of long-legged 
and most long-headed spiders. In pro- 
| portion to the degradation and suffering of 
\the English people, will be the terror of 
| their uprising—incendiarism from Corn- 
| wall to the Scottish border, will sear with 
fire the comatose and manufacturing back- 
bone of England—slaughter and desola- 
| tion and the orgies of liberated demons, 
will walk abroad in open day—arist ocratic 
oaks will suspend anal fruit, and even the 
merciful steam-guillotine will be thought 
too tender-hearted and too troublesome for 
| that blooded human mob, restored merely 
lto its annual ferocities. Aristocrats ele- 
gantiy educated and eloquent, and cava- 
liers of spruce honor will bite the dust, 
'and even the proud and beautiful dames, 
nursed in the comforts of ages, bathed in 
the sufferings of the millions till their skin 
has attained the whiteness of marble, 
raised in cushions off the earth till the 
| female foot has with them acquired an el- 
| egantly attenuated excellence too etherial 
to be supposed to walk on anything but 
balmy air or the cloudy footstools of the 

“long-haired, white-armed Juno,” will 
‘have to wade to death through the blood 
‘of their relatives, and to pass into the 
eternal abandonment of ill-got wealth, 
'through scenes to which all known 
‘reigns of terror, all orgies of the gallant 
'and women-respecting French were but as 
| child’s play. The tr: wgedy of human liber- 
ty will find its fifth and most sublimely 
awful act in England, among the English 
people. There is none on the earth so 
ferocious, because there is none on the 


land. 
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earth so long and so systematically degra- 
ded. Poor, distant, unfeeling people, 
will, no doubt, feel horrified, and curse 
this Republicanism which men seek through 
such sublime and terribly agonizing inflic- 
tions. But yet of the tyranny, the aris- 
tocracy, and the conservatism whio h have 
debased the people to that extent, which 
make the purchase of liberty at such a 
cost of merely aristocratic and criminal 
blood, a cheap bargain—ah! we do not 
talk of that. That is “ respectable,” 
and moreover, as conservatism ever apolo- 
gizes for existent crime, ‘ It is ”—it can- 
not be helped, we found it so ! 

He is the worst enemy of the English 
people who will tell them to the contrary 
of what we have uttered—that they are a 
free, a gallant, a refined, a protected, an 
enlightened, or a happy people. They 
are nothing of the kind, and he who 
would wish them anything of the kind, 
will best prove his friends ship by telling 
them plumply what they are. Any 
man who will insist on telling the 
English people that they can accomplish 
Republican equality and freedom peace- 
fully, has little wit or much treachery. 
O’Connell told the Irish so all his life, 
and slavered them up with his cxtheme 
Kerry unction as pure and gallant, and 
virtuous and ch aste, and brave and what- 
not, till his consistent career of falsehood 
and meanness, and their hapless credulity, 
made him the openly caressed of despots, 
and them the laughing stock of the world. 
He was followed among the English peo- 
ple by countless beggars and rogues, who 
claimed, and claim it as a merit, to be of 
his ** school ”—by O’Connor, by ’ Cobde n, 
and all that mouthing, money-getting 
crew. Mr. Bright we do not, with cer- 
tainty, include in this category, for he is in 
religiosity a Quaker non-combataht, and 
may be, perhaps, an artistically conscien- 
tious professor of noodledom. But if he 
will not fight, it is clear he has no “ mis- 
sion,” no call from heaven, in pre tending 
to follow the track of Oliver Cromwell, 
These latter individuals, however, with 
liberal lords and other most unselfish, most 
aristocratic phenomena, like Dudley Stu- 
art, and the like, together with divers 
knights as fat and lying as Sir John Fal- 
staff, are now supposed by this idiosyno- 
cratic Republic, and by many other peo- 
ple of the world, to lead the English 
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revolutionary element. Our knowledge of 
European politics, in this as in all other 
matters, is British. These are the origin- 
ators of the pacificatory, rose-water, Kau- 
de-Cologne, and arm-chair revolutionary 
idea—of the idea of sweeping off an aris- 
tocracy with your napkin, after dinner. 
The charitably -disposed might say they 
were humbugs—the plain speaker » more 
roundly, call them cheats. They are, in 
fact, the mouthpieces and leaders of the 
more ambitious portion of the English 
monied interest, and the mere cats-paws of 
the most insidious, hypocritical and basest 
portion of the English aristocracy. We 
note this fact particularly, for that the re- 
spectable newspaper reader, and other 
swallowers of discreet cant and stupid 
philosophy, have been fed upon a milk- 
sop pish and very different idea, viz.: that 
liberal principles ” have advanded and 
must advance, in England, with the power 
of the monie J and hum: anitarian interests 
—that the use of the monied class has 
been of the highest advantage to demo- 
cratic liberty, both i in E ngland and every- 
where slen—thi at, what has never been 
known in nature before, the soul of free- 
dom, of progress, of ‘‘ liberality,”’ has been 
found in its highest English development, 
under the ribs of your fat shop keeper, of 
your sharp and obese bank- teller—nay, 
that the true emblem of freedom, the 
mystic sign of progressive Democrac 'Y, is 
the triangular arrangement in mid-air of 
three golden balls, with the grand and in- 
spiring motto of ‘‘ pawnbroker,” under- 
neath. ‘‘ Follow that lord, and see you 
mock him not.’’? Old Noll’s sword was an 
uncouth, vulgar , Seventee nth century wea- 
pon, for butchering rudely and offensively 
a netion’s way to liberty—now in the en- 
lightened nineteenth century, wind-blown 
and galled English patriots, cut, like 
Winkelried, the path of freedom, with 
knife and fork, through the richest delica- 
cies of the season, in fine democratic din- 
ners, at a guinea a head, among a people 
starving in their bodies, oh urved long ago 
in the brain, and in that eternal gas, or 
spirit, or ‘‘ vital spark,” (as is the news- 
paper diction, ) which it would be a cruelty 
to condemn, in the ignorant, emaciated, 
abashed working man, to immortality— 
poor soul ! happy if it could believe in 
annihilation, in eternal release, in immor- 
tal coasation: of the treadmill of all life, in 
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rest! Expensive dinners to carve turtle— 
steak, and universal suffrage ; goblets of the 
sparkling pink, coruscating round the pa- 
triotic lips, rolling down the leader’s gul- 
let in one exhausting draught of loyalty | 
to ‘* the Queen,” and in the: dregs, to vote | 
by ballot ; congratulatory speeches of my | 
learned friend to me, the highly distin- | 
guished gentleman, and of me to my| 
learned friend, by-plays and sham talks in | 


parliament ; 
the inspiring signs by which to raise a liy- 


ing soul in this debased and unhappy peo- 


ple of thirty millions, and clear their path 
to liberty! Martyrdom at the dinner ta- 


ble, by dyspepsia, victory in the talking | 


and laughing “ legislature” of a strong 


and defiant aristocracy, blatant bellowing | 
if | publie to the gallows, or guillotine, or 


of argument, twining off into the cooing of 
a seductive and eating peroration—this 
the road to liberty! to English liberty! 

What agreeable sufferings, what delicious | 
patriotism, what recherché and elegantly | 
refined immortality ? And these are the 
leaders—the radical leaders—the demo- | 
eratic leaders of England, and this -the | 
valuable liberty they hope to win, Out | 


upon them! they are the cat’s-paws, the | 


willing and treacherous tools of that sec- 
tion of the English aristocracy which pre- 
fers the tactics and scheming of Machiaval, | 


to the ready open sword of the cavaliers, | 
which saves powder by practising political | 
economy, which deceives, and uses, and | 


starves the people it hates, and dares not 


kill with the bullet or the knife ; which | 
mates with the houses of Bedford and | 
Grey, against the rival houses of Derby | 


and Northumberland, and all for the class, 


“ Whigs and Tories,” party divisions in | | 


English politics; it is a family quarrel, 
well understood, admirably enacted, en- 
thusiastically wire-pulled into so like a 
thing to life, that it might deceive polit- 
ical infants who never were brought to see 
a puppet-show before. It deceives, too, 
some, amuses, and gulls, and grinds all 
the people. These middle-class “ leaders”? 
are the fugle-men of the vile deception. | 
The thing would have been torn down, 
exposed, and cursed long ago, were it not 
for them, and their appeals to parliament, 
and their “ look to the right and you shall 
see what you shall see.” They are the 
Joseph Ady’s of democracy, crying out 


ever to the people, make us ‘‘ members of 
parliament,” get us on your shoulders to 


these are the weapons, these | 
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| high places, and give us money, tributes, 
collections for crushing you under our 
weight, and belying you to your face on 
| your behalf, and you will hear of some- 
| thing very peculiarly to your advantage, 

| And so they get up, lie, make noise, gri- 
/mace at the aristocracy, and when its 
swooping arm is coming down in anger, 
| they jump and run, leaving the unprotect- 
led shoulders which supported them, to 
catch the scourging they provoked ; and 
jthen for ever after they are martyrs— 
/nothing less—martyrs, with a patent of 
|leadership, none dare gainsay. History 
| points but to one leadership of which they 
are deserving, or which they are capable 
of fulfilling with service to their country 
—to lead the train of enemies of the Re- 


cross, or garrote, or bow-string, or * Smith- 
| field fire,” or other provisional aid to lib- 
| erty, or improvised machine for dumping 
| scoundreldom into the mouth of the Tar- 
| tarean pit, which the English people may, 
|in their great need, and with such presence 
‘of mind as they can sum for the occasion, 
| fabricate for the e ‘xtinguishment of the op- 
pressors of mankind and them. 

One trait about these English middle- 
class leaders deserves attention. Follow- 
}ing O’Connell and humanitarianism in all 
‘things for their interest, they are the ab- 
| olitionists, the pensioners of Mr. George 


'Thompson, and the like, the printers of 
| piceaninni, scriptural pocket-handkerchiefs 
for blowing the noses of little niggers and 
|conveying the gospel to the darkness of 
their souls; they Christianize and cram 
| with opium the frantic Chinese ; export 
jibles, rum, and cotton, to one hundred 
‘and forty millions of the most mercilessly 
| victimized people under the sun, the hun- 
| dred nations of the Hindostanese penin- 
|sula, whom their order has subjugated ; 

‘send tracts to Spain and Portugal, and 
own their vineyards; smuggle arms to 
Mexico to bar the passage of the United 
| States to the East they have monopolized 
and tortured, and then call us Anglo- 
| Saxon brothers. They are religious, cha- 
| ritable, liberal—they rail and roar with 
| most religious howls at idolatry, and sup- 
ply the temple of Juggernaut with priests 
and costly furniture ; they petition, and 
speech, and shriek at the Pope and popery, 
at the man of sin, and the theoretic scarlet 
lady of uneasy virtue, and manufacture 
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little crosses and madonna medals of brass 
and tin-ware for the poor living abandoned 
ones of Italian towns to kiss, and buy with 
the same, the olives and fruits of Genoa and | 
Florence, and the sulphur mines and servi- 
tude of Sicily. They are a mass of hypo- 
erisy ; in all their a words, thoughts, 
and dealings, hypocrites. 

We have given now the character of 
these middle-class and moneyed interest 
leaders—it is the character of that whole 
class and interest. The effect on human 
liberty everywhere ; the effect of the rise 
to the semblance and use, not the posses- | 
sion of distinctive political power of the 
English moneyed interest, as apart from 
the aristocratic or lande d intere st, has | 
been disastrous to mankind at large, to 
Europe particularly, and in the greater 
degree to the English people, as that peo- 
ple is the more de ‘graded, and more indif- 
ferent to liberty than any other in Europe. 
Democracy of itself, « espec it lly this E nglish | 
democracy, which, ‘two hundred years ago, | 
and even nearer th: in that, was by far the | 
most advanced, most e nlighte med, and most | 

sacrificial to tre edom of any then living, 
exce pting only the self-exile d Americans, 

would, if left to itself, have risen against 
the feudalis sm, and hired chure h, and mil- | 
itary, and judicial, and legislative, and 
police systems of ‘ the nobility,” and up- 
rooted them, and long ago burned them to 
ashes. But this moneyed interest stood in 
the way, assumed to be the mouth-pieces 
of the people, and became the plebeian | 
task-masters and overseers of the democ- 
racy for the oligarchs ~ their monarchy. 
Cromwell, be it said, he had not the | 
greatness of Was aan to forbear usur- 
pations, had neither the statesmanship of 
that revolutionary council which in France 
divided the whole land systematically | 
among the people, nor the democratic 
foresight of Jefferson, which based the | 
safeguard of the Republic and of the Com- | 
monwealth, upon the landed-producing, | 
in antagonism to the manufacturing and | 
trade, or mere ly consuming inte rests of | 
the towns. Oliver planted his sol diery 
only in Ireland, and then, as small aristo- | 
crats over an oppressed people. He should 
have planted them all over England, as 
tilling proprietors of the domains of the| 
aristocracy. Having hunted the rats, he | 
should have stopp: d*® the rat-hole tonn'| 
down and made quarries of the castles and | 








| arms. 


| —then, 
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lordly mansions of the conquered feudality, 
with the ruins of which to build up a new 
and equalized state. He should have cut 
up the vast landed possessions of the aris- 
tocracy, and distributed them among the 
soldiers, and enfranchised artizans with 
He should have emptied the towns 
upon the land, and located Englishmen 
there. 


“ Lives, lives, my lord take freely, 
But spare the lands, and burgages, and monies!” 


is an excellent advice to procure the re- 
turn and safety of aristocrats in revolution- 
ary times. It was given by one aristocrat, 
Machiavel, (M: scauley’s s ideal of a repub- 
lican), and versified by another—but for 
democrats it will not do. As to the 
‘* lives”? of those antagonized to the peo- 
ple it makes no matter what you do with 
them—kill them, or hunt them ; it is in- 
different how, provided you get rid of 
| the m somehow, as loyal martyrs, or emi- 
grés, as they did in France, or as Tories 
in our war of independence. But then 





this one needful expulsion completed, 
I I 


whether it be by the gallows or the runa- 
| way ship, do not ‘“ spare the lands, or 
burgages, or monies,” seize them at all 
events, and at your peril divide them; dis- 
tribute them ; systematically and prodigal- 
ly throw them among the people, and 
|make the people hold them at their peril 
“ though heirs may be above 

ground ever,”’ though emigrés may return 
in the baggage of a victorious re-action, or 
| though fugitive Tories may fret and claim 
from Canada or from Europe, there is 
| nothing for them to get—others own their 
estates—others have their “ property””— 
and the “heirs,” emigrés, or Tories can- 
not get it, and that ends the score, in the 
manner most satisfactory to all parties. 

In a deadly war of millions who work, 

against hundreds who own, a just and ne- 
cessary deprivation is not robbery, and 
| nothing can be more politic and useful 
than this wholesale confiscation, even if it 
were robbery. There are none in the world 
who hate idleness and laziness more than 
aristocrats, and especially English aristo- 
crats, that is if we are to believe what 
| they say of others. Your English or Irish 
aristocrat, for instance, settles the ‘“‘ state 
| of Ireland” question, very easily and terse- 
ly—‘ the scoundrels are lazy and won’t 








| 
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work”’—and so of all others—nay, they 
will even tell you that it is necessary to 
tax more and more heavily the people, t 
make them work and keep them from his. 
loyal and dangerous thoughts. In all re- 
volutions, therefore, the regimen prescrib- 
ed by themselves should be practised fully 
, on the fallen ascendancy. Its members 
should be deprived of all ‘ lands, and bur- 
gages, and monies,’’? and compelled to 
work and give up laziness somewhere on 
the earth, and, if necessary, a wholesome 
fear of death should be made to impel 
them to fly to a foreign community to 
| work there; which would be the less 
| harrowing to their keen and tender sen- 
sibilities. Had Cromwell done this, and 
entrusted the confiscated lands to the 
ownership and defence of the English peo- 
ple, Monk’s 
don’s natural servility would have been 
equally helpless to restore a more than 
usually profligate kingship. But he took 
£ an exactly opposite course. The impulse 
5 given by all revolutions to the enterprisc 
and industry of a liberated people, he 
] turned in the English revolution not to the 
land, but to the manufacturing and trade 
interests of the towns. Never, before or 


| ince, has that foreign policy which looks 
solely to the increased power of the manu- 


y factural and shipping interest of England 


been so admirably conducted as under its 


! true originator, Noll, the protector. In 
fact, he founded and built up that policy. 
He raised up from the ruins of revolution 


1 | Jew interest of England. He sustain- 
a ed and increased the towns and the artizan 
‘e power, neglecting that of the land. And, 
as in Paris, the Bourgeoisie who trembled 

| at the Republic, and fattened on the em- 

B pire, were the first to betray both empire 
a and Republic, and fling their gates and 
their salons open to the arms and the gal- 

lantries of the soldiers of the alliance in 


1813 and 1815—as in our own war of 


1812, the rich mercantile interest of New 
Orleans was the most willing and anxious 
| to yield the city without a blow, to the 
f British—as the same class now, even in 
® | New York, would be the most reluctant 

' to resist a bombardment, and most ready 
| | to welcome an invading force, especially 
| if English, to their up-town mansions ; 

| so the merchants of London, whom the 
policy pursued by Cromwell and John 


‘debauchery of the 


s indigenous treachery, or Lon- 


1h the embryo of the present mercantile or 
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Milton created and fostered, were the most 
eager and the most noisy about the con- 
quering cavalcade of the returning Stuart, 
and profited alone of England by the il- 
limitable prodigality and the measureless 
rehabilitated court. 
Shop-keeping is in its nature selfish and 
calculating, and the artizans of towns, the 
poor depend: unts upon a consuming wealth 
above them, are the offal, and nothing 
more, of a centralizing influence more or 
less emaciating and treacherous. The 
contests of Athens, the secessions and the 
seditions of Rome, the history of the Re- 
publics of Italy, of Rienzi, of the Nea- 
politan fisher-boy who impaled the heads 
of the nobility, of the wars of Paris, from 
the days of Henry IV. to these unhappy 
hours in which we live, the history of all 


modern Europe and of revolutionary Eng- : 


land—all history, in fact, proves that the 
inhabitants of towns are the best and rea- 
diest to begin revolutions, and the worst 
to sustain them, the easiest quelled after 
victory, and the easiest held down under 
a long re-action. History shows no in- 
stance of that successful emeute which 
must always, in the centralized order of 
modern government, be the first stage of 
revolution, except by townsmen, nor any 
successful revolution which has net been 
then based upon the land and the arms of 
its husbandmen. Cities and their nervous, 
emasculated people, yield to re-action ; 
sustentation under it, and the power of 
conquering it, belong to the manlike chil- 
dren of nature only, who never have 
weaned themselves from the lap of earth, 
or breathed with bent chest a mixture of 
noxious gases in mistake for air. 

The Republics of Cromwell and of 
Robespierre, of England and of France, 
alike have paid the penalty of a contrary 
belief—those of Switzerland and America 
have sustained themselves by its practice. 
But the moneyed interest raised by Crom- 
well outlived him and his commonwealth ; 
increased in power under Charles, and 
ably seconded the aristocracy in their sub- 
sequent family quarrels with James, the 
great Unclean ; rose into positive impor- 
tance as a governmental reliance under 
William and Anne, and laid the founda- 
tion of their vast, silent, and apparently 
latent power, during the expensive wars 
and “famous victories ” of Marlborough 
against the physically gigantic supremacy 
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laid 
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of paper money and of 


‘ance un ler L 


the schemes 


Then was | 


the national debt—the former giving to | 
the mercantile interests of England the | 
power of creating assignats, giving to the 
mere amassers of wealth re _ of | 
making new semblances of wealth ; of | 
magically begetting, on paper, of one pound 
of gold, a dozen promises of pounds of 


gold, pay ble at 
1) ] 7 


tionally by law 


evating the monied inté 


no peri rd, 
convertible—th« 
‘rest into the sub: u- 
the * 


always frac- | 
latter el- | 
| against the 


tern procurators of money for GOV 
ernment” and its armies—both schemes 
still further militating against and impov- 


erishing the people. Hence 
7" . 1 
was ¢ ished b n 


spendthrift crown, and the 


twee 
cautious and 


id 


a new relation | 
the fighting and | w 


nterprising money-sellers a1 paper- 
iakers, between what Andrew Jackson 
used to call the ragocrats and the aristo- 
crats ; they became mutually n manana 
and certain extent mutually at the 
service to « 1 othe: the one as lenders 
of moni S, *” pure hasers of covernment 
st sk,” th other as lenders of armies of 
“protectors of the interests of British 
comm The merchants corporate 
agreed to raise money (extra-taxative ) from 
the people, and to take the use of the | 
roy il armies to push their commercial 
eulations i ther t] 


spe 1@ crown 


and aristocrats agreed to raise the interest 


by increas d taxes off the people, payable 
to the merchants, and to sustain the flibus- 


|p mes and ¢t 
? 
i 


} mere 


teiring in foreign lands of ‘* British enter- 
prize.” The _ of the money-getter, 
the scheming of the Jew, - dodging of | 
the shar per, a the dec ion of the | 
swindler—in one word, the eae base- 


ness hich f d the 
cantil » | 
ified by M ichiavelli, became thus infused 
into the British governmental character, 
and with a thin, sleek and 
hypocritical old, unscrupulous, 
gauntleted arm of chivalry. The 
was still there 

ous, and 


rme 


yvered over, 
} 
griove. the 


force 


t concealed, and at the same 


soul of the m« er- | 
publies of Italy, as slightly eod- 


», tightened, made more rigor- | 


time specious phrases of deception were | 


invented to sheathe the atrocities of the 
old and still sturdy sword. Even 
aristocracy, tyrannous enough before, be- 
came more tyrannous by this acquired 
mercantile faculty of lying and of ex- 
plaining away the lie. At the same time 
the moneyed class, thus elevated, always 
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by intrinsic nature selfish, finding their 
interest to lie in the path of the aristocrats 
who were their debtors, seconded these 
aristocrats, upheld them by loans, and 
used them alike against the people they 
worked for their profit and the taxes, and 
against the foreign consumers they sought 
In Belgium and Holland the in- 
crease of the mercantile as burgher in- 
terest in an anterior period, had certainly 
increased the power of th » municipality 
feudal barons around, as in the 


m 


to use. 


days of Van Artevelde, and so, no doubt, 
advanced, for the time-being, democratie 
liberty—was one, indeed the best type, of 
the same existent. But it was not so, it 

is the reverse of so, in England ; there, 
as far as the increase of the political pow- 
er of the moneyed interest went, there 
was no increase of the power of the mu- 
nicipality. The moneyed interest did not 
form itself into towns, or cities, or local 


a class 


interest; a 
y, extending 
everywhere, and bonded together in all its 
It became a class in- 


interests, but “ame 


5 


homogenous social supremac 


terest subordinate to the arist yeracy, and 
following in its wake, stealing from the 


people and lending to the crown, using the 
crown to lift taxes for its pay from the 
) push expensive armies, paid 
by people, against foreign powers for 
its Sedat Thus the re antile interest 
of the Dutch seperated from and antagon- 
to the baronial power, fell before “the 
intile interest of Engived, becieadl for 
evident reasons, by her feudal and mon- 
During Qe reigns of the 
first three Georges, this moneyed interest 
steadily increased in resources and influ- 
ence, and “* policy ”—the modern name for 
Civilization very much ad- 
The profligate courts of the 
German boors who then ruled England 
had to have innumerable fat women over 
the ‘* Vaterland,” and these they 
converted into English and Lrish countess- 
es and duchesses, and placed them at 
enormous rates for what they were worth, 
for we do not deny but that a love ‘ly wo- 
man is beyond all earthly value,) upon the 
‘* pension list ”—another form of taxation 
generally falling hardest on the Irish. 
Neither of the first two Georges could 
speak English, and even in German could 
not understand overmuch of common 
sense, and they were the sport of mistress- 


me 


istic 


arc hie val powe fl 


}: 
Lying. 


vanced. 


was 


Cm ry 
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es and courtiers, who called for Holland 
gin to nerve themselves for the frightful 
extent of a Holland petticoat. Hence the 
pension list increased amazingly, till in the 
impoverishment of the people new taxes 
and new loans became necessary. The 
moneyed interest increased in power, 

cursed Popery and the Pretender, and pro- 
pogated—the Bible. The third George 
came into the world a bigot, and left it an 
idiot. The services of the “ protectors 
of British commerce” were brought into 
play, and India, under Clive and Warren 
Hastings, and the British arms, was in 
great part reduced to subjection, and the 
foundation of that mercantile amperium 
imimper io of ashop-keeping royalty in con- 
junction with the mercenary army of the 
crown, laid, which for nearly a hundred 
years has annu: ally yielded more, and con- 
sumed less than the gold-diggings of the 


Sacramento or of the Australian. Truron. | 


In the reign of this George appeared, 


once again in Europe, that Republicanism | 


which the English aristocracy had sup- 
ressed for themselves, a full century be- 
fore, in the island they ruled. 
tocracy, driven to desperation by the 
recent defeat it had sustained at the hands 
of American Republicanism, sided with 
the European despots. The people they 
had worked in factories and mines, 

were too emaciated and too spiritless to 
fight the battle alone—but the moneyed 
interest was there eager for the market, 
and the allied powers of Northern and 
Central Europe wanted money, and had 
serfs they were as eager to sell. And 
this English mercantile interest had in- 
creased so vastly and so rapidly in re- 
sources, torn principally from the East or 
worked from the West India islands, that 
from 1793-4 to 1815, it was capable of 
subsidizing or suborning, and did actually 
subsidize the fighting crowned heads of 
Europe, through its own government, to 
the enormous amount of nearly seven 
hundred millions of pounds sterling ; that 
is to say, within twenty years it lifted from 
the industry of the people, and the star- 
vation of its foreign empire, and laid at 
the door of the crown, the sum of three 
thousand five hundered millions of dol- 
lars, as an offering to despotism. The 
people, during all that period, were fur- 
ther compelled by the bonded aristocracy 
and moneyed interest to support an army 


The aris- | 





for the British crown, on a war-footing, 
and to maintain and provision a navy then 

the largest and trimmest in the world ; 

and further, for every million given as 
subsidy to the Emperor of Russia or 
of Austria; to the King of Prussia, or of 
Saxony ; to each of the innumerable herd 
of German beggar barons who had to be 
conciliated, and who hawked human flesh 
for public sale; to the statesmen and 
diplomats of the French Republic, who 
had to be bribed largely, that they might 
be induced to create disaffection ‘and be- 
tray the secrets of its executive; to the 
Herman of the thieving Cozacs, and the 
secret assassins of Paul or, in atte mpt, of 
Napoleon—to every scoundrel in Europe, 
from the Tagus to the Volga—for every 
million of the seven hundred of British 


| currency so expe nded by the government, 


this English people had to pay the inter- 
est to the moneyed class who had loaned 


the amount to the government. It was 
by that government given away, sown 


broadcast among the greedy dynasts, to 
crush Republicanism first, then to kill 
France. France alone, first under Do- 
mouriez, Hoche, and the great Republicans 
who preceded the consulate, and then 
under Napoleon, having rushed in arms 
against the vile conspiracy of kings, tore 
down monarch after monarch, and smashed 
their dynasties on the earth, swept over 
nations like a howling wind of awakening 
wrath, and ultimately ripped even with 
the sword, Republicanism everywhere 
from the womb of destiny. Again and 
again and again, France! alone, armed— 
invincible, heroic, little France, with men 
big as pigmies beside the “ British grena- 
dier,” or the tall beasts of pipe clay in- 
vented by the Great Frederick; little, 
noble, witty, beautiful France, the land of 
joke and of suffering, of abandon and of 
glory ; she, petite et chivalreuse, grand 
realization of the myth of La Pueelle, 
national type of Clémence de Maile, 
again and again has beaten the physical 
power of the European Continent, swept 
the feudal stalking horses from every 
land between the Straits of Messina and 
the Zuyder Zee, and would, in despite of 
all the crowned heads and aristocracies 
combined, have cleared Europe for the 
Republic, but for this English moneyed 
interest. It favorable to liberty ! it fos- 
terer of liberty! It was the murderer, 
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the higher murderer, the suborner of the 
murderers of European liberty. It stood 
ever ready with its millions to speculate 
in the suffe ring of other nations, and the | 
taxative grinding of its own. Its money | 


| 
| 


was the bond which held together the | 


Holy Alliance, and the treasury which 
was expended in fees to procure that 
“treaty of Vienna.” It raised mercenary 
armies and mercenary kings; and it did 


so in obedience to the monarchy and aris- | 


tocracy with whom it was permitted to 
rub its skirts, and to which it was there- 
fore obedient. 
of Europe since, which without it would 
be unnecessary. Individual ministers 
may change in policy. but aristocracies or 
plutocracies, never. From 1847 to 1851, 
from the first struggle of the Pope Pio to 
save Europe from the then impending 
doom of Austro-Russian annihilation, to 
the purchase of Gedrgey with English 


19 


matic push-pin, letter-writing, public lying 
and secret bribery. ‘Till the great demo- 
cratic wars of 1848-50, “constitutional 
monarchy,” on the Cockney plan, London 
black-leggery and political swindling were 
possible, as a system, in Europe. Now 
that vile lie has been whipped mother- 
|naked back to the Ebon-gate of Downing 
| street, the Hades of political thimblerig. 
“ Where now is the little joker?”—Will 
Lord P. answer? The Palmerston policy 
foresaw, as was plain to all men, that 


| Democracy would insurrect extensively, 


To it we owe all the wars | 


gold, and the imprisonment of Kossuth | 
by the schemes and for the interest of the | 


English aristocracy, (the orders being giv- | 


en to the Porte by this very Lord Pal- 
merston,) Lord Palmerston aga ‘da pol- 
icy varying in outward show. in daring, 
in cost 
Napoleon, the younger Pitt, and his suc- 


cessor Castlereagh, but infinitely more 


dangerous to popular liberty and pro- | 
were not to be dosed with such stuff for- 


gress, and vastly more selfish. The poli- 
ey of Lord Palmerston was that of the 
al ler Pitt, in the objects intended to be 
accomplished, but differed from his in 
honesty, in consistency, in straight-for- 
ward manliness. “I laugh at the man,” 
said that great 
palmiest days, “ who does not see that the 
fate of England depends on Constantino- 
ple.” 
India. Palmerston, in jealousy of Rus- 
sian ascendancy, in dread of the forma- 
tion of such a surpassing and >verwhelm- 


ing power in Europe as now is the 


“from that of the arch-enemies of 


| school-patrons. 


Earl of C hatham, in his | 


clean 
Here is the English turnpike to, 
daughters violated by 


Russo-Austrian empire, extending as it | 
of briars, clad in a kid glove and armed 


does from the Adriatic to the northern 
snow, from the Elbe and the Rhine to with- 
in a day’s march of the Dardanelles, coin- 

sided in his policy to some extent with 
Lord Chatham. But the means he took 
to carry it out were vile and laughable, were 
treated with splendid derision in the sa- 
loons of St. Petersburgh and of recon- 
quered Vienna—they were the usual 


English Whig red-tapery, deceit, diplo- 


that the map of 1815 could not last much 
longer for the God of nations to study 
the geography of his own earth by—that 
the accursed peace of thirty years was at 
an end for good or ill,and that human 
nature, no matter how the thermometer 
might be nailed down to “set fair and 
mild,” was going to thunder in a hurri- 
cane. Human nature did not like the 
British blessings of peace, any more than 
it felt delighted at the full budget of its 
losses whieh a minister of Parliament 
flaps his self-confident and hungry jaws 


| over, or any more than it is impressed by 


the congratulations a puppet of a queen 
squeaks out, cut and dry, like a charity 
girl delivering her “set copy” to the 
Hard-fisted, hard-worked, 
hard-hearted, hard-tortured, manly men, 
ever, and must fight, thanks to a merciful 
heaven and a good human nature. A 
man may starve in his human nature; 
a man may be killed by inches; his wife, 
children, and all related to hisn. may die 
and be damned, while he is studying the 
elegant theory of the use of rose-water to 
the Augean stable. He may be 
robbed of land, wealth, have his virgin 
a licentious sol- 
diery quartered on him, or be himself 
strung up to his own roof-tree, while he 
is listening to the lectures of a peace 
society, or ‘studying how to clear a field 


with a lady’s fan. The glorious peace, 
what had it brought to him? the horrors 
of war, what were ¢hey to him? Men 
in Europe remembered only that for 
nearly forty years they had paid and were 
paying, with their life-blood, for that war 
and that peace, by which the monarchs 
and the aristocracies alone profited. 
Dearth, too, want, the blight of fair and 
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growing crops, spread over Europe more | 
less equally, and armed aristocracies still | 
demanded their booty; lazy and gilded 
idleness still stood at the workers’ door, 
and demanded his dinner and the bed of 


his wife. “Stagnation in trade,” that | 
human sulk at injustice, that national | 
lassitude of overwrought sorrow, spread | 


a dark gloom over the cities. European 
human nature began to look about for its | 
long-lost manhood, and to knit its brows | 
in the darkness of a thundercloud. “ Mi- 
lor” ah aap took his tactics accord- 
ingly. Not daring to face the storm, he 
turned his nether portions to the wind, 
even as we see an old cow a-field, turn 
her rear to a bitter gale, and kept looki ing | 
up at his own “ blessed constitution.” That | 
wide- spre: ad, ramifying wire-net of politi- 
cal spies and prostitutes which the aris- | 
tocracy of England have so ably moul led | 
over the earth, took, in all its members, 
their direction from him. They turned 
their rear to, and looked up reverently, 
meekly, sleekly, and happily, at their 
blessed constitution. Even with us its as- 
tute British ambassador did the same, and | 
planted it in Washington and Nicaragua. 
Lamartine was taught by Lord Norman- | 
by to admire its beauties, and turn his | 
rear too. Others, as for instance Lord |i 
Minto, the father of Russell’s wife, was 
sent to Italy, and taught the elegant po- 
sition and the elegant prospect to the 
Pope and to the King of Sardinia, to the 
revolutionists of Turin, Naples, and so- 
forth. Other agents beset Germany and 
the Austrian and Prussian cities, go- 
betweens, make-believes, deceptive Iagos 
between the people and Republicanism. | 
Agents of England beset at once Kossuth, | 
Geérgey and Jellachich. “ ‘ Constitution- 
al monarchy,’ Cockney “ my-bull-and- 
your-ox policy, the rule of two at “head 
and tail,” ches 1d I win, tail you lose, if you 
demur I'll knock you down.” was the doom 
reserved for Europe by England. The 
house of Turin was to go, and the Duke 
of Genoa or Tuscany was to be King of 
Italy—and Italy was to be a kingdom 
tributary to England, as Portugal wong 
Belgium are, as Spain and Greece have | 
been—to give olives, fruit, wine, and 
corn, and “consume” cotton and penny | 
pocket-knives. Hungary was to be made | 





| 





a monarchy, Cockney-patent-London-made 
monarchy, warranted to go, was to become 


| the honorable, 
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a stronger and more dependent barrier 
between Russia and India, than ~ com- 
atose and tottering empire of Moslemism ; 

the turn-pike gate to India, was to be 
transferred from Istambol to Buda, and 
no Russian was to be allowed to pass; and 
this kingdom too was to become tributary 


to England, to spread open to the vora- 
cious and sacred British stomach the 
great corn-fields of the Danube, and sup 


ply that food wretched Ireland had been 
plundered to bankruptey of, and whie 

had to be carried in American ships from 
the hated trans-Atlantic cousins of the 
Mississippi valley. The track of emp ire 


i 
| was to be turned Eastward. and our “moth 


er” was to know us no more. Sicily was to 
have another Duke or German b: 
“member of the royal family,” for i 
“constitutional” king, upholstered by 
England, and this England, blessed sa- 
vior, was still to have the sulphur mines, 


iron, or 


‘ 


and that beauteous plain of fertile Enn: 


all this was to be done, not by 

intervention, (think of En; gla Line 

high-minded En gla 

“interfering in the affairs of foreign na- 
tions; infamous eget and she 
so poor and so embarrassed.) but by pa- 
tronizing insurrectionists, cajoling or brib )- 
ing le: ade ‘rs, subsidi ising ousted monarchs 
and others claiming “ vested rights,” and 
getting up at Claremont, or Holyrood, a 
grand asylum for destitute and unfortu- 
nate kings, with a general laying-in hospital 
for monarchical plots attache a cond the 
press of England, all the time, and the 
hired or got up presses of revolutionary 
lands, essayed beautifully on the gr: andeur 
and the happiness of the great, blessed, 
British constitution. 

That was the game, have 


proved it was a silly and a stupid one. 
] 


| And 


| avened 


and events 


In mere intrigue, England cannot match 
Russia among the monarchies, or in con- 
tinental Europe. Neither is Russia 


afraid to fight—its policy leads and looks 
to fight. ‘The earnest. strong, and, how- 
ever villainous, openly and avowedly 
villainous arm of the Czar Nicholas, 
swept down, and the English castle of 
eards crackled on the earth with the 
wind of it. Lord P., after making his 
peace, and imprisoning Kossuth, and be- 
traying every people that trusted him, 
went by the board, flung over by the as- 
sociates who had used him, destroyed, in 
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obedience to the moneyed interest he had | 
tried to serve, and who, with their custom- 
ary gratitude to an unsuccessful and rash | 
servant, they trampled under foot to} 
please the victorious tyrants he had of:- 

fended. During all that time, this mon- 
eyed interest stood by the British govern- 
ment with to carry out 
this dexterous policy of “ constitutional ”’ 
propagandism on the one side, and at} 


its purse open, 


the same time gave its loans with open 
hand to Austria, Russia, and the mon- | 
archs. It played the double game} 
throughout, and prepared to win, what- | 

} 


ever side came off the conqueror, and it 


has won, so far. Its agents in Hamburg, 
Munich, Dresden, Vienna, Berlin and | 
Paris, took loans without assigning any | 
distinct creditor, and the money came 


from, and the stock was transported to | 
London. This moneyed interest of Eng 
land is the great purse of the monarehs— 


no amount of arms, without its aid in 
yard coin, ean keep down the world. It 
is now, more than ever, the purse the 


open and willing treasury of Europe: aun | 
despotism. In our last papers from Eu- | 
we find the f 


rope. ollowing official wane 
thanks to the ee and liber: ane . r. the | 
bible-selling, nigger-emancipating, DI a 
mongering, ki lene andering eee acy of 
England: | 
* A curious article (writes the correspondent | 
of the Morning Ch ronicle) appeared in a recent 


number of the Wanderer ( Vienna pape r. ) The 
following extract may suflice to show its tenor: 
* Not till 1847, aud the days of Lord Palmerston, 
was the name of Whig associated with a party 
whose ions with the Coutinent were not 
quite unexceptionable—( What is the difference 
between Whigs and Tories after that?)—An 
ms, however, to have been found at | 
last, though not new, is highly 
ing of ion; Weallade to the new 
loan, rapidly sinking al pari. 


nS 
relat 


agency set 
deserv- 
Austrian | 
As soon as Eng- 
are interested in any country of 
City and the London Exchange 
keep a vigilant eye on the Foreign Secretary. 
If Lord Palmerston had ever 


| 
which, 
altent 
list tal 

Is Capi “lists 


Burope, the 


foue so fur as to | 


endanger the status quo in Spain, Portugal, o1 
the South American Republic, there can be no 
doubt but a call to order, mightier than the 
Speaker's, would have been heard in the City, | 


roused him roughly from his martial 
olish 


The more En 
ted an the prosperity of Au 


and have 
dreams. become | 


md the 


capilalists 


interes sirta, more 
they hope to 
pect there 


policy’” 


gain from her stabili/y, the less pros- | 


| 

is of a return to the Reads 
; 

| 

| 


Funny! a’int it? 


Here follows another item which shows 


| truth. 


| banker, 
leven hamlet in E surope, who is the head 
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exactly what British “liberalism,” what 
| London-made, patent six-barrelled revol- 


ving moneyed Whiggery zs. The itali- 
cised word is italicised in the English 


paper: 
‘Baron Rothschild is, we 
for the cily of 


believe, a Liberal 


candidate London.” 


Well: 


ad iiberal ” for 


Funny—very funny ! a’int it? 
it He is now elected 
“liberal London.” 

Now, who is Baron Rothschild—/4eral 
Baron Rothschild—the liberal member 
for the great liberal city of London ? 

« Perpend, Shepher ip We do not 
like to hurt the feelings of our “liberal” 
English friends, but really, on being 
questioned so pertly, we must tell the 
This Baron Rothschild, then, 
European and monarchiecal 
agents in every city or 


is. 


is 
the great 


who has : 


and the representative of the British 
moneyed interest, and who was the prin- 
| cipal agent and purse-opener in furnish- 


ing all the loans for the last twenty 
years, and especially for the last four 
years, to the despots. He is the “ Eng- 
lish ¢: apitalist most interested in the sta- 
bili ity of Austria, (that is. of despotis m,) 
and who has most to gain by its stabili- 


ty,” the same being to ‘the tune of several 
millions per annum. Now you under- 
stand. Well, he is the “Zderal candidate 


(now elec ‘ted ) for the city of London.” for 


| the liberal moneyed interest, and for the 
| liberal capital of the liberal English peo- 


ple! 

One word more by way of clinching the 
liberal English mone yed interest. 
ENGLISH LIBERAL Baron RotuscutLp 
tur Consut Genera or Austria ! 
What folly, therefore, is it, in any sane 
Republican to rely on this moneyed or 
middle class English interest, for revolu- 
tionary aid, for any hope to Republican 
freedom 2 

But eager, pro-English, individuals will 
| harp on it, that there is yet hope for this 
English moneyed interest to reform vol- 
untarily and throw its weight to the side 
of democracy ; and that there is a power- 
ful, wide- spread British middle class, en- 
tirely at variance in political thought and 
wish from the princes of the plutoer racy, 
as well as from the titled pirates of the 


land. 


Is 





; 
: 
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Both assumptions, made by tender- 
hearted, blood-fearing, passing ‘good, vio- 
lently prejudiced, and really very stupid 
people, are utterly and wholly wrong. 
The policy of Lord Palmerston, even his 
limited and treacherous scheme of utili- 
zing democracy into constitutional mon- 
archism, is dead forever—dead for three 
reasons—all equally powerful, especially 
the third, just as Pompey and Cesar are 
very like each other, “ specially Pompey.” 
These reasons are, first; Because the mon- 
eyed interest have seen it tried already, 
have lost by it heavily, have made by the 
loans to despots, by these only, are now 
and have been all along irredeemably 
bound up “ in the interest and prosperity 
of Austria,” Russia, ete, and “have 
most, have all, to gain by them,” and will 
not go in; second, Because the people of 
Europe have seen it tried too, examined 
it, bled under the trial, were betrayed 
and ruined under the trial, hate this con- 
stitutional monarchy, and will not go in; 
and thirdly, Because it was all along a 
humbug, a deception, a sham, a mere vile 
hypocrisy, to ride out the storm and save 
the “liberal” character of England, and 
was never intended to be, to have exis- 
tence, excepting in promises, betrayal and 
deception. The English minister merely 
intended thereby to get such a footing 
with the insurgent people as would enable 
him to rule them if succ essful, or to make 
terms with the Holy Alliance, without 
the risk or expense of fighting, simply by 
betraying the confiding democracies in 
his power, and relying in him. This has 
been splendidly successful so far. It has 
been practised in Sicily, throughout Ita- 
ly, Germany, Austria, ‘Hungary, every- 
where but in France; and there upon the 
rulers only, the provisional and other 
governments. But the trick is stale now, 
blown, and can never be repeated. Thank | 
Heaven, constitutional monarchy, and a 
king’s oath, now is, to all Europe, flat and 


wilful perjury on the face of it—English | 


“protection,” betrayal on the face of it. 
The English aristocratic and moneyed | 
government can select in future but be- 
tween two sides in Europe, Republican- | 
ism or Despotism. The English aristoc- 


racy: dare not for their lives, for their 
“lands and burgeses and monies,” per- 
mit Republicanism anywhere they can 
prevent it—the moneyed interest, bound 
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to the aristocracy in the double relation 
of creditor to debtor, of tax-consumer 
and recipient of highway robbery, to 
tax-gatherer and highwaym: in, (the pro- 
tectors of British commerce hav ing armies 
'and ships of war, and Ireland, the English 
people, India, and American commerce 
having to be kept down.) must follow 
and obe y the aristocracy, “ having most to 
gain by it,” nothing by democracy but 
ruin. The present government of Eng- 
land is as perfectly Russo-Austrian as if 
it were made in Vienna. Lord Malmes- 
| bury values an Englishman whose head 
has been split by an Austrian sabre, at a 
| few pounds, and thinks the split head 
| ought to apologise for being in the way 
lof the Austrian sabre. He is, moreover, 
| the pot-companion and brother-rake of 
Louis Napoleon, and is most anxious to 
hand over all French refugees and crim- 
| inal Republicans to the Cayenne and 
| Algerine transport-ships—has avowed it, 
‘and stands to it. In plain fact, England 
/is now. and must remain, while the mon- 
archy lasts, to save the monarchy, the 
head and purse, the resuscitated de spotic 
Alliance. Humane, pro-English Ameri- 
cans may cajole themselves into a con- 
trary notion—but that notion is error— 
land affairs like the late Cuban, the pres- 
ent Tehuantepec, Central American, or 
| New-Foundland fishery question, will 
prove it too satisfactorily. It is human 
| to err—but it is asinine to err wilfully and 
ean to “ go it blind,” as our admi- 
rable English friend,the inimitable Burton, 
(viz., the player.) so admirably hath it. 

| Again, as to the second assumption, 
that all the moneyed and middle-class in- 
|terests of England are not despotie in 
| their interests and tendencies, we beg to 
say, that they dare not be anything else. 
iF rom the highe ‘st banker to the manufac- 
turer, to the merchant, to the shopkeeper, 
and even, in many cases, to the trades- 
man, none dare, if he willed it, dispute the 
policy of the oligarchy. The higher 
|moneyed interest, its press, and all its 
retainers are, as we have shewn, abso- 
lutely and completely at the service of 
despotism. But this nefarious net-work 
has far wider ramifications. Happily we 
of this free land, thanks and eternal reve- 
rence to Andrew Jackson, have never 
realized the meaning of “the screw.’ 

But all the horrors of a governmental, 
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centralized banking system, based wholly 
on extravagant monopoly of credit, pa- 
per money, and “accommodation,” is in 
full force in ten fold horror throughout all 
England and all the islands subject to 
her. From the largest manufacturer to 
the poor shopkeeper. no man dare openly 
and ostensibly utter any opinion persist- 
ently at variance with the established or- 
der of Queen, Lords, Commons, State 
Church, and Bank of England. The 
eredit of any man so rash would instantly 
be stoppe d—any a which should dis- 
count his bills, or “ accommodate” him in 
any way, oust eal “the screw’ laid on 
it from the central bullion quarters in 


London. Any manufacturer who would 
give him credit on sales, ditto. The | 
impious, infidel, and anarchic manufac- 


turer or shopkeeper would lose caste in- 
stantly. His landlord would turn 
him out, or seize for rent—his wealthy 
creditors would seize his goods or im- 
prison him; his friends, his very family | 
would abandon him; 
himself a republican, and owned any- 
thing, it is most probable some “ good- 
natured friend” would sue out a writ de| 
lunatico inquirendo, carry him to a luna 
tic asylum, and take care of his moneys. | 
In 1848, though at all times empowered 
to sell arms and ammunition to Mexicans. | 
South Americans, Mosquito Indians, | 
Choctaws, Haytien negroes, Savage 
colored ladies of easy repute, « r the like, 
not a single English manufac caddie mer- 
chant would or dared to sell a single mus- 
ket, horse-pistol, or sabre to the Irish 
revolutionists, or the English chartists, 
though the full price in coin was actually 
laid down before them. Doubtless, after 
the first brush of revolution, all the shop- | 1 
keeping, and some of the bourgeois class 
would join the successful democracy. But 
there is no hope otherwise from then. 
Bank, church, tax collector, landlord, and 
policeman hold them down perfectly, and 
they dare not move if they would. Rev- 
erend Mr, Brown, of Little Bethel: Snoo- 
ule, with the erape on his old white hat, 
and his tax-colleeting ink bottle pendant 
at his button-hole; policeman 350 Z, who 
yatches at his hall door, and knows every- 
thing from the servant-maid; Sir Spend- 
hard Grindall, the landlord, and Loyal 
Law-and-Order, Esq., editor of the Toady 
Common-place; these rule him, the 








and if he avowed | to 
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“free Englishman,” over not one of whom 
has he an atom of control—these rule 
{ngland, ave England. The soul of hux- 
ters has no higher power it can think of, or 
dare obey—but as for the peop le—the 
mob—the masses, the lower classes, the 
population, poor fellows ! Chaw-bacon, or 
W heezing- Drudge, they are not citizens— 
many of them not even men; and any 
men among them are rebels. 

Two things, therefore, are now evident, 
and were, to the studious, enquiring, ze: al: 
ous republican of Europe, as evident in 
1847, ’8— 

First: that before any liberty could be 
established in Europe, then or now, the 
aristocracy of Eagland,and with them the 
English moneyed interest, the one as the 
arm, the other as the purse- -holders and 
money-getters of the Holy Alliance, 
must be overthrown utterly, rooted from 
the earth and swept away, mercilessly, 
with the besom of destruction. 
2nd. That the only people in England 
be relied on for these ends, and the 
only classes now to be relied on, are the 
working people without capital or bank 
eredit—in fact, without ‘ ‘property,’ except 
the God-head of the human heart and 
hand—in one word the great Chartist 
body, thousands of —_ are the best po- 
litie ally educated in England—and the 
loose, vagrant, shiew ving popul: ition which 
abounds in such social blasphemies as 
English “ society” is, who are readiest to 
mix in a revolution merely for plunder, 
who are ever eager to sack, ‘all and 


burn; and whom it is generally useful 
after the first brunt of war to shoot, or 
hang, or terrify, or draft into closely 


wate che dand disei iplined corps—as jackals, 
useful —as wolves, vermin. 

This diagnosis of revolution may be 
heartrending to many humane old women 
who read history on sofas; but if liberty 
is to be attained in Europe, this English 
aristocracy and plutocracy must be broken 
mercilessly on the wheel. The revolu- 
tionary reader can select his horn of the 
dilemma. The question simply is, shall 
all the millions of Europe perish, that 
these fat English thousands may live and 
get fatter—and if these must die for lib- 
erty, may we not as justly use the de- 
grt aded and brutalized beings this aristoe- 
racy and their moneyed retainers have 
degraded and brutalized, as France used, 
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for beneficent objects, her more heroic 
canaille. Monarchs, or aristocracies nev- 
er scruple to use the weapon against lib- | “ 
erty most suited to their hand. The | 
Englis sh used the Indians and Hessians | 
on us in our war against liberty, and the | 
same Hessians and Or: angemen on Ireland, | 
to subjugate her in 98. It is merely a| 
question of arithmetic; really nothing | 
more ; slightly perhaps, to the very scru- 
pulous, of conscience ; but certainly not at 
all with us, whose conscience, such as it 
is, leans entirely the other way, viz.: in 
the question, shall these infamous aristo- | 
erats murder, and thieve, and evict, and | 
banish men as well born as they are, and 
better entitled to their native land, and 
withal industrious and hardworking, with | 
impunity, and with commendation? In 
killing the hereditary murderers of a na- 
tion, in hunting them, in exte rminating | 
them, there is nothing but a plain, simple, 
radical, most Christian, most devoutly | 
republican, and most exquisitly humane 
duty, especially to them. By fulfilling | 
that duty, the only chance for European 
liberty would be opened, not alone to the | 
people of England, but to the democracy 
of the Continent. Im 1848 that chance 
failed—the battle was prolonged for near 
ly a year in Italy, Germany, “and the ba- 
sin of the Danube ; but, of course, des- 
potism triumphed, and must triumph, 
while the steppes of Russia supply sol- 
diers, and “ Kuglish capits alists interested | 
in the prosperity of Austria,” are ever | 
ready to loan gold, and speculate at high 
interest in the stock of the slavery of 
men. But the on, to kill “ oe ctable peo- | 
ple!” It is the first rule of war to cut off | 
the enemy’s supplies—and if men go to} 
war, there is no use debating between the | 
kind of weapon and conscience, and let) 
the supplies pass on to the enemy’s camp. 
Than such a conscience, better carry a 
blanket, or better yet, do not go to war; 
stay at home, die, and rot; the ‘alkalios of 
the earth and capillary soakage will util- 
ize your animal matter, and you will ful- 
fil to some extent in manuring roots for | 
another breed of slaves, your progressive 
metempsychosis. To all men is given the | 
rule and future state of their souls—you | 
can liye a great and good “godlike man” in 
this world, or manure a cabbage root or | 1 


| 
|! 
| 





pumpkin in the next. There is no com- 
pulsion in Republicanism. Every man in 


| Cus Guo, of scorning 


| tating a few, 


| blessed 
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Europe or elsewhere, has every right to 
get himself kicked while he locates in this 
sublunary sphere,” especially if he thinks 
it good for his health and safe ty, and sus- 
tentatory of law, religion, and order, and 
to appear after death as the fungi of a 
disgusting eternity, or the herbaceous, 
heavy- -smelling addenda of a pumpkin 
root ; but it is to be feared that if all 
were to act so, at the last great day, a 
great weary Omnipotent would rest like 
the Prussian Frederick—dying * tired of 
ruling slaves,” and murmur “1, too, am tired 
of roasting pumpkins—Hades is in pie!” 

We are well aware that in speaking 
thus, some years after the re volutionary 
idea has burst forth and been exhausted, 
and while no new insurgent 


were in cold blood of abolishing the sta- 
and disregarding r the 
vested right, to live on the masses, and 
their toil and sorrow, of the handsomest 
young legal ‘noblemen,” most elegant 
and haughty old le: cal * nobleme n. and 
most beautiful, and delicate, and refined 
young legal “ noblewomen, and girls,” and 
also of the mon yed interest, leagued with 
these aristocrats, and seated on their foot- 
stools, and reducing all these through 
very fearful sufferings, (probably decapi- 
for example, ) to a state 
where they must work like other human 
beings, or like othe r human be Ings starve, 
we are guilty of a gross ¢ rime against the 
“ spirit of the age, herwise 
expose ourse ilves to the withering animad- 
and recherché 


ana ot 
versions of most interesting 
Snob-Land. But for Snob-Land we care 
mighty little; almost negative infinity. In 
speaking of revolutions we must coldly 
and calmly estimate the cons 
every act, the peculiar characteristics of 
every amount alias force of 
every power, the amount of what in draw- 
ing-rooms is termed “ cruelty,” and “ mob- 
violence.” and Robespierrism, necessary 
to blood a people, necessary to lift the 
veil off their souls, to teach them man- 
hood, and the electrie connection of the 
back of the skull and the biceps musele, 
necessary to excite them to an animal 
hostility to the law of assumption and 
rascality, that they may get rid of what, 
in the cabin and the cellar are, in contra- 
distinction, called “ cruelty,’ and oppres- 


juences of 


agency, the 


nobility of 
soul raises itself in justification of Kuro- 
| pean manhood—in thus speaking, as it 


»* 





. 
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sion, and tyranny, 
and Haynau, and he of Naples, and he of 
Berlin, 
and they of Downing-street, past and pre- 
sent, “al tise—it is necessary to compute 
even with a cold cynicism, if j 
with that enlarged, and finely 
which takes the whole people in its fond 
which based on manhood kindly 
loves, respects, and pities man, and hates 
live ry and lash, the effect of every 
move and act, even to manner in 
which either will be subsequently regard- 
ed by foreign and vigilant 

is, for instance, manifest 


cannot be 


embrace, 


the 
nations. Li 
the interest 


of all nations, of all states or democracies 


struggling for the recognition of the Su 
reme Just Manhood, as Ruler of thi 
Karth, (The One Great Formula of Re- 
] 
I 


publicanism ) to obtain the approbation, 


recognition. and sympathy 0 f this Repub- 
lic which yet had but a forei ign invader to 
contend with, and neither a native mon- 


resident titled 
overthrow. Nations strike revolutions as 
the hammer of the clock strikes bell. 
The vast mass, even th prima 1 cog which 


art hy or a 


the 


moves the wheel is senseless alike of the 
coming blow, or of its effects. Few men 
would have the heart, in their calm mo- 


ments, to upset a fixed system, and pull 
down, like Sampson, the roof a the pil- 
lars on themselves and their agonizing 
enemies. And thus the devastations, 
deaths, massacres, burnings, which play so 
“ blood-and-thunder” a part in the parlor 
literature of revolution, are never intend- 
ed or for by the great 
revolutionists, naturally from 
the pa and the law of earth- 
ly purification, of cleansing and 


seen 
and come 
sions of men, 
testing 


the national soul by fire, through which 
sore agony only is the way to liberty. 
Th "rut lu ite to ni ationhood or de mocrat- 


ie @ suslity must walk through death, and 
the i npassioned inspiration of democracy 
armil i” it for this glorious ord al, is ali ke 
the groundwork of national creatness, of 


national glory, and of all little bye play 
‘horrors of war,’ upon which the eleg 
Landseer, and others small of soul, ¢ ardle 
up their blood when they lack milk-sop and 
goat’s-whey for their very unnatural 
gestion. Yet the great m: jority of men, 
even of the most anarchic democrats, who 
are comparatively tender-hearted to that 
mere machine without a heart, the merce- 


ant 


majority of 


such as Swartzenberg, | nary 


oa he now of the Elysée National, | 
'such men 


oous love | 


| 


| these 


soldier, do not foresee these things. 
Men capable of leading in revolutions 
alone foresee them. It is sary for 
to lose their heads disgrace- 
calculate fully or unfline hin gly 
stable events We are about 
to witness another, and let us 
ssful and final trial for dem- 
ocratic liberty in Europe. In that con- 
test it not be our misfortune again 
to play an isolated part Events are 
thickening about us, and it becomes us as 
Americans, to look out on the coming 
storm, and on evé ry point of the horizon, 
nd unflinchingly, for own 


ind determine every 


neces 


fully, or 
irresi 
onee more 
hope, 


the suce 


may 


our Saicty, 


{. 
Lace 


hecessary Con- 
( lusion. 


We have 


uy for liberty any 


shown, ther fore, that it is 


nece where and every- 


| where in Kurope, that the British aristoe- 


) racy 


oligarchy to | 


| t¢ nding to the 


di- | 


and be crushed. 
purse Holy Alliance 
drawn, and tightly and lastingly 
Stay the lenders of millions to 
emperors, London stock: market, 
bring London stock credit to the par of 
Zero, and the Kuropean revolution is 
complete. Warring democracies produce 
nothing and are hap- 
pil 
without the London purse 
and their 

It was precisely so in 1847-8; but, 
then, events rendered more 
clear this paramount necessity. The hy- 
pocrisy of the British Whigs and Palmer- 
ston has been tried, found wanting, is ana- 
thematized by all Europe, both by peo- 
ples and kings, and can never be resumed. 
Henceforth the English aristocracy and 
mone yed in with the Holy 
Alliance 13-15, with 


Russia 


moneyed interes 


The 


must be 


Si rings of the 


drawn 


break the 


} es ae . ] 
vut tor themselves, 


ductive in taxes: and hence, 


» both monarchs 


Ul} ri 


armies must S/a7rv 


2A 
a 


since have 


terest must side 
must act, as in 18 
> Russian power in Europe, there- 
fi ns henceforth at London, and in 
suburban islands, called British—ex- 
outer verge of this Atlan- 


the 
tic, which swee ps our coasts 

To overthrow these English subalterns 

1848, (and we shall henceforth, for the 
most part, 1848, because the 
conclusions we shall offer as to England 
under the vile, sneaking, and treacherous 
Russel and Palmerston administration 
then, are stronger, a fortiori, in clearness 
as to England, under the bold, eqvally 
tyrannical, but cavalier administration of 


; . 
speak ol 
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the fourteenth, and let us “devoutly aspi- | | raving gentleman who lately visited us in 
rate and conjure,” Zast Earl of Derby, now) | New York, Mr. Feargus O'Connor, a dis- 
to overthrow this arm, and close this | charged and red-headed subaltern of the 
purse of the Holy Alliance, we have seen | Irish Thersites. A great body of the 
that, in 1848, no force in England was to people believed too, in the “big loaf,” to 
be relied on but the great body of the | eat which was to them the whole duty of 
people “ without property,” principally re-| man, and which Mr. Cobden’s foremen 
presented by the Chartist body, number- paid out on Saturday night in his facto- 
ing probably some three or four millions | ries. Others too, held despe rately on to 
of the best of the artizans and farmers, | the sage and philanthropic Mr. Hume's 
and controlling from ten to twenty mil- method of “ fin: ucially reforming” the 
lions. They hold in their hands abso-| general robber by asking him at appro- 
lutely the great cities, and all the manu- priate intervals, with notice given, “ did 
facturing districts. A successful insur-| he mean to’steal this too?” a ‘question al- 
rection of these, if only successful for a| ways followed bya scornful laugh, by way 
few weeks or months, would most certain- | of ‘emphi itic affirmative. The Chartists 
ly destroy the present moneyed “inter-| were, moreover, frightfully emasculated 
est.” or bonded conspiracy of millionaires | by small, Saturday- night, talking politi- 
which now exists there; and render any | cians, to whom the ponderous orations of 
loans by that country to foreign monarchs | Rev. Mr. Brown, of Little Bethel, were 
impossible. The peculiar sensibility of | the sublime of eloquence, who spoke na- 
the banking system, the peculiar intrica-| sally, lengthily, sonorously, with hair 
cies of that machine, of which our United | thrown back from the sweating fore-head, 
States Bank was the mere off-shoot, and | and mouth twisted askew, to give the 
but a faint and weak one, can scarcely be | voice depth, volume, dignity, p: assion, and 
estimated. The wind does not vary, a| “ patriotic philanthropy” in legal limits. 
single political fact does not occur through- | There were indeed, not a few great and 
out the world, that some members there,! broad democratic heads among them like 
of that conspiracy, do leap not under the | Ciceroacchio in Rome, or like the Scotch 
shock. One good strong blow, therefore, | bibliopole, in that magnificent sketch- 
on the centre and apex, which would | book of Romance, Alton Locke, which its 
make all feel, smashes the machine, or at! religious author has—no doubt, in obedi- 
all events compels it to await repairs—| ence to the tractarian idea of the Divin- 
and repairs take time, and time in revo- | ity—so infamously tried to spoil. Yet the 
lutions is everything; and people do not! great body of the people were very fair 
keep the count of other people’s deeds! materials, many, and these the most silent, 
when their own house is on fire. There-| the best materials, when roused for revo- 
fore, it was evidently best to begin by | lution. The natural ferocity of the Brit- 
sacking the capital; and illuminating the | ish character promised also well; but the 
darkness of the manufacturing districts | English character has been animalized 
from London, to Bristol, Birmingham, | by centuries of oppression ; it lacks chiv- 
Lancashire, and on, northward, through | alry; the soul is so enveloped in thick 
Yorkshire to Glasgow, and the work-shops | seams of overlaying fat, that the load it 
on the Scottish border, in Mid Lothian, | bears is too we ighty to be moved by im- 
and the Lowlands. | pulse. They were unarmed, they were 
But the English revolutionists, and es-| degraded, they felt the wrong and were 
pecially the Chartist body, were in a piti- | passionless; and the habitual fear of 
able plight. They were to a large extent | “law,” or aristocratic ukases styling 
covered over with slime, with the halluci- | themselves “acts of parliament,” was such 
nations, and the poltroonery of those abom- | in them, that to rely on the Chartist pop- 
minable and selfish “ agitations,” which | ulation of England for the first move 
looked only to the beggary of some isolat- | against the British aristocrac y were mad- 
ed inevitable necessity from the British | ness. The “y were besides without any 
aristocracy, which were seized on by | Press worthy of the name, with one only, 
“ leaders,” for political capital, and which | O’Connor’s paper, mean, equivocating, 


were borrowed from the Irish O’Connell. | boasting. and faithless, devoid utterly of 
The Chartists were led by the idiotic and | that noble impulse which alone can make 
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the pen more powerful, because more wide- 


spread in its influence and lasting in its 
sweep, than the sword. The ban which 
had been upon them, the prejudices which 
the powerful press, and the “ respectable” 
classes of England had roused against 
them, kept away all the young, educated 
men, who, whatever their born rank. are 
in these days the pioneers and champions, 
and necessary and noble chiefs of democ- 

racy. The prejudices of class in England, 
more intetteaty exclusive than the simi- 


lar divisions of blood or business in Japan | 


or China, kept aloof all the educated | 
young men of England—all 
really aspired for liberty had to seek for 


a field for their repub liean exertions by | 
ago, (precis sely similar to-day in all its 


exiling themselves to Italy, or Hungary, 
or the German States. The people, b lind. 
ignorant and animal-like, were abandoned 
to their tyrants. These poor English had 
neither a Cataline 1 


a Vergniaud, nor a Victor Hugo. They 
were deficient in intellect. They had, in 
all England, neither a Pym, a Sir Harry 
Vane, a Patrick Henry, a Jefferson 
They were a blind, anxious, dismally 
struggling. dismally groping crowd of mil- 
lions, without a second shirt, or a second 
day’s whom it needed but 
withal among them to mould into the mo- 
ther-thought of a great democracy. They 
were destitute of everything neede d in rev: 
olutions—they had in themselves neither 
military knowledg e nor military mind 
In the fervid eloque nee which rouses na 
tions they had no Meagher ; 


nor 


food. 


the needful combinations of political ele- 


ments they had neither a C romwell nor a 
Poor British people—vermin | 
| own war, compelled the tyranous aristoe- 


Mitchel. 
in their own land, they were hungry and 
naked ! 

It was necessary 
lish liberty might have a 


, therefore—that Eng- 
chance of suc- 


cess in 1848 —that therefore Kurope an | 


liberty might have any security against 
the death of conquest or reaction, to look 
to that neighboring island for aid, Ire- 
land, whose people have never been ac- 
cused of loving or fearing any law they 
did not make: who are endowed either 
by the climate, or the chemical composi- 
tion of the soil, or probably by God, with 


} sible 


speaking, 
| quence, nor in bold and enduring thought. 


those who | 
| ing to liberate their masters. 


nor a Rienzi—neither a| 
Mazzini nor a Blum-—neither a Mirabeau. | 


| that 


| are fought in detail: 
a man | 


i lations to our 


| would have without doubt. 
in the grand | 
capac ity of foresee ing events, and forming 
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| estimation of modern men, enjoy no half- 


way house of manhood, but are esteemed 
as either nationally brave or nationally 
cowardly; whom, at all events it is im pos- 
to fatten into contented imbecility, 
or crush into obedient life, but who must 
either be men or starvelings, and who, 
certainly, if we may judge by Mr. Sar- 
elegant compendium “of publie 
are neither deficient in elo- 


gent’s 


There the English people found, strange 
to say, the originators of the whole Brit- 
ish Re ‘publican movement. It is odd that 
even slaves should be most earnest in try- 


The conquest of Ireland fifty-two years 


characteristics to that of Hungary) and 
the annexation of it as a province to Eng- 
land, was not the less the result of the 
Republican movement of the New World 
and of France, in the 18th century, and 
the work of the Holy Alliance, because 
the name of the unhappy doomed land is 
carefully excluded from the treaty of 
Vienna. It is the lot of great tyrranies, 
but seldom two of its provinces 
cotemporaneously rise in arms. They 
lost or conquered in 
Ireland was virtually in 
a state of insurrectien from 1772 to’98, 
if a more intimate knowledge of our re- 
enslaved sister-provinces 
and to the common enemy, had _ been ac- 

lired by the revolutionary fathers, they 
by exciting 
and holding up that ready shield against 
England, used and aided the insurreetion- 
ary spirit of England’s more near subjects 
to her instant ruin at home and at her 
door, and thus shortened the agony of their 


detail. While 


racy of England to keep at home the 


| armies thrown on our shores and on our 
| people, and most inevitably enabled the 


[rish to assume and hold that position of 
inde »pende nee whie h woul 1 have bee n, 


| since, the surest fulerum for European 
| liberty. 
j “. . e . 
and will not be outdone in paying their 


The Irish are a chivalrous race 


debts to any nation. Had Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Paul Jones guided then the for- 
eign policy of these fighting states, there 
can be but little doubt but that instead 


an impulsive, a chivalrous, and in some! of isolated victories on the English and 
cases, a haughtily defiant soul; who in the Irish coasts by a solitary seaman, the suc- 
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cess of America abroad would have been 
more nearly commensurate in glory with 
the victories of Washington at home.— 
But unhappily it was not so. 
slow, wash-tub state of navigation, with- 
out the knowledge of steam, with almost 
nothing of a naval force, with a limited 


mercantile marine unsuited to privateer- 


le no- 


ing, and with very queer and ecru 
Euro- 


tions of the actual intent of the 


pean populations, the great majority of 


the American chiefs desired to limit their 
operations to the soil upon which they 
lived ; and, instead of acting offens sively 
and striking the enemy where they please d. 
the confined yet valiant fathers felt 
themselves compelled to act on the 
defensive only. 


chained to the stake and had to fight 





here years, and through 
agony. They did not seem to estimate | 


the necessity of any counter movement, | 


and hence the war of 1812, and that 
other war yet to come. It required the 
great military intellect of Paul Jones— 
Divine Father of all good filtbusteers ; 
Great apostle of the Lone Star; first sea- 
man who ever unfurled that flag of Amer- 
ica on the ocean; (oh! 
much of a good Catholic, as to make a 
Litany to the name of this most noble and 
devout pirate!) it took his intellect, to 
see at once where vitally to wound the 
enemy; not in the limbs, not especially 
on our limb, securing always the limb on 
which we sat, though sitting inside the 
saw, but in the enemies heart, in his cen- 
tre point, centre of gravity, or, 
Englishman, purse; and with much im- 
ploring of the chiefs of the revolution he 
obtained a beggarly 
seared the British mercantile interest and 
the aristocracy more than a dozen battles 
could, when fought, even by Washington, 
three thousand miles from their door. 

At that time, too, 
was preparing an invasion of those * Brit- 
ish islands” and especially of [reland, (a 
design betrayed tothe Englis h minister by 


the Count de V ergennes,) and it was then | 


and throughout the war and after it, per- 
fectly easy to form a combination with the 
French government for such an invasion, 
and thus at once end the war, and obtain 
these northern provinces for whose unwor- 
thy freedom Montgomery died, by uproot- 
ing the British monarchy, and liber rating | 


In the then | 


Our predecessors, were | 


that we were 80 | 


with the | 


ship or two, which 


the French monarchy 


| from the useless parade of defending colo- 
| nies which anybody can take, that English 
|p eople which so dee ‘ply sympathised with 
us through a Junius, 2 Weeks, a Lee, and 
'a Barre. On one or other of these Brit- 
ish islands, such a combination was at any 
| time possible during the last fifty ye: 

and we have the best authority for believ- 
ing, that in the event of France’s restora- 
tion to any thing ap fprosching to a Re- 
pub lie, those who then Will be alone recog- 
| nized as the executive of that suffering 
and most noble nation, are prepared on be- 
half of rp eon eee and as the first 
and most necessary step to it, and on our 
| and ¢heir beha Lf, to form such a combination 
| withthe democratic party of America as will 
at once bring the English aristocracy toa 
sense of justice,and dictate popular an if na- 
tional freedom to the monarchy in London 
from allied Republican batteries plant d at 
its very walls. Such a combination was 
foreseen by Thomas Jefferson, and is now 
sooner or lati r. and it cannot be too soon, 
inevitable. In’76, suchis the misfortune 
| of the suffering sist r-provinces of an Km- 
pire, that this combination of a trio of na- 
tions against the Holy Alliance was 
sible. The victory of America rendered 
the absorption and annihilation of Ireland 
more necessary to the English 
racy. Monarchies, when one 
bursts away from them, concentrate the 
other closely and —_ 
more iron ori asp to the great centre whi 

they exist. There. ulcers on ln lle, 
they must live by the death of that on 
which they live, and die only with the na- 
| tions they consume. Empire s are fungus 
| nationalities, democracy is the healthy tree. 
The pec uliar Schiele of thou ght and 
spirit of the Irish, moreover, so prompt to 
rejoices at and imitate American liberty, 
that three times, in ’82, ’98, and 1803, 
they rose to obtain it; so much devoted 
to France, that three times, while she con- 
tinued a republic, she organized fleets for 


iinpos- 


ari toc- 


province 


provil ces) more 


the rescue of their island: twice under 
Hoche, onee under Napoleon, to be be- 
trayed: so much interwoven with Kuro- 


| pean history, that the story of their sor- 


rows, (well may ¢iey exclaim— 


io in terra, nostri non plena laboris !) 


Que reg 


and the daring chivalry of her children 
| were known to every land from Castile to 
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Turkish fronti r;* 
ary for the British oligar rehy, if th: at body 
hope d to continue its supremacy in 
rope, to aaa against invasion in its reat 
by finally and completely 
the ir island. The loss of taxes by the victo 
"America, the drain: 
war, ca the necessity of er 
of hardy soldiery for 


’ 1 
if renen rey 


the 


si 


ry of 
in that 
- 1 
BOmMmewHere 


the cont 


a nursery 


t with the olutionar 





elem ind sul equ nit empire, rendered 
the annihilation of Irish nationality more 
necessal ind. after a horrid tem of 
tort followed by war, Ireland was 
wiped from the map of Europe. To us 
no nation is so deeply interesting becaus« 
none other has suffered by our successful 
fig yw independence the infamous ven- 

destined, had we failed. for our 


‘Her conquerors hid her from 
| I uly th y had t 
aid 








raged upon; purposely aun iso 
lated her from all connection with her sis- 
ter nations of Gx eentinke’ took the man- 
ac ent, the direction, the use of all hei 
v h. and her very name into their 
ha ind still hold them. The island 
once free, once so important in Euro; 
that the two most ] rful rivals of the 
middle ages, France d Spain, contended 
who should aid her, became, by the astut 
ly B l h ‘ itho ities, the d nised 
1 h } th emat 
the t als of I t exquis 
] ro ince s i D 1 created ) 
for became a ¢ i out of t 
st Marg: t \ Ww be f 
w ssible to t i In th lite of th 
Ch t ( les W i tl iid ot t 
la ry of t I ed im 
Eur »w, except to t bookworm, alt 
wl i wh The ¢ 1 r< ot. Geo is 
th France ca 1 ¢ s Stuart, the Pr 
tender, bad married, in | the Princes 
Suobies grand daughter of the Sobieski (J not 
Poian who saved Europe, raised the s of 
V beat the Turks. On her way to meet 
| lin Rome, the Emperor of Austria, who 
then feared an alliance between Poland and the 
‘ i the English ct u, ba 1 as he was 
byt l’rench monarehy and the poor devoted Lrish 
(alw 1 the wrong), zed the countess in the 
Tvro limprisone ed her inthe castle of Lunsprack 
Wo 1, in 1718, was co led in by the Chevalier 
Cha tuart to relea her. He did so alone, 
carried ber single-handed through her guards, and 
on horseback, safely to Rome. The first foreizner, 
for « t es, who received the title; he, an “ Irish 
dare-« .’ became a “Roman knight!” This is 
bat one passage in his history. He subsequently 
attained high rank in the Spanish service—was a 


sh literary attainments, wrote with great 
enormous stupidity. He was a gallant 
but the Irish in those days always fought 


Hence their downfall. 


man of hi 
care and 
cavalier: 
against democracy. 


rendered it neces- | 


Eu-| B 
| of Europe as ‘ake hireling 
subjugating | 


age of the Empire 
ating | 


| refuses to recognize him 


| enacted 


| hid 


| the “ States 


ss | tive antagonists of R 
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"an en ipl ire she execrated 
men became conscript to 
s, and appeared on the fields 
gladiators of 
their impious masters. Her flag was un- 
known ; and to raise it, even on the ocean, 
was, and is, to raise the flag of a pirate, 
of an uuknown and unrecognized nation- 
ality, subjecting those so reckless or so 
ignorant. to a broadside. Why should 
not the Irishman be a pirate and a filibus- 
tero? Why should he be 


Can he recognize a “law of nations” 


; 


kitchen-garden of 
—her young 
sritish liveri 


anything else ? 
which 


though no specific decree was 
against the Irish nation by the 
Vienna, the extinction of her 
f her flag, and of her very 
effect of the Holy 
land studiously veiled and 
Kurope The Papacy, 
middle of the 18th cen- 


Thus, 


treaty of 
independence, « 

name, was the « oe 
Allis ance Ky I 
her don 


which, up to the 


tury, had been the antagonist of England, 
and, therefore, to a certain extent, the 


protector or alleviator of the Irish, un- 

rupulously abandoned its faithful fol- 
veh to that con acy of despots which 
promised to restore, and which did restore, 
of the Chureh” to their cleri- 


spir 


cal satrap. oo Papacy sold. for tem- 
poral sway, to : Hols Alliance, — 
had agreed to restore it, i spiritual influ- 


ence and its black ollie agencies over the 
smaller nationalities, which had confided 
in its justice and Previous 
to that a bond had been formed between 
the English aristocracy and the Irish 
priesthood for the more perfect and im- 
plicit subjugation of the island. The lat- 
ter had been, from the opening of the rev- 
olution in 1789, the most earnest and ae- 
publicanism, acting 
even in France, to the French monarchy in 
the elerical order, the precise part of the 
Swiss guards in military police. Between 
the great antagonists. in those islands, of the 
Republic—that is, between the aristocracy 
and the priests, in obedience to the Papa- 
ey and the Holy Alliance, the terms of a 
conjoint occupation of [reland were formed, 
which exists in full vigor in 752. Both 
agreed to imprison [reland from Europe 
—to bury her in the politic val and religious 

squabb les of bye-gone times, to run be- 
twe en her and human progress and human 
thought a mighty wall, the one to exclude 


from this land—reserved as the Vendee of 





its r¢ ligion. 
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European imperialism, as the last citadel 
of the conjoint monarchic and Papistical 
order—all contact with Republicanism ; 

the other to excommunicate from its | 
people, or its confines, all contact with 
that hated “infidelity.” Religious ani- 
mosities, the best conservators of the 
interests of both partners, were systemat- 
ically excited. Loyalty to England’ be- | 
came synonimous with loyalty to Kome. 
To be a rebel or a Ribbonman, or any- 
thing forbidden by British law, was to be 
damned. The recusant to the confessional | 
became the marked victim of the British | 
police. Before martial law was proclaimed 


in any district it became the duty of the | 


priest to denounce that district, and to 
inculeate from the altar loyalty to the | 
English sovereign and obedience to the | 
“law.” And while scores of Ribbonmen 
and seditionists, and “rebels” were hanged, 
or transported, the English minister con- 
gratulated the Pope on the services of | 
“religion ;” and the Pope, the English 
minister on the services of the Holy Alli- 
ance. Nor was this desperately lying 
game of mingled kingeraft and priesteraft | 
alone played. The great “agitator,” | 
O'Connell, was employed by one or other 
English rival aristocratic party, with the 
consent of the Papacy, to rouse up and 
keep rankling all the ancient national an- 
tipathies between the English and Irish 


people, to abuse at one time the republi- | 


eans of France, and at another the democ- 
racy of the United States, with the intent 
and purpose of keeping divided and shut 
out from both republican Europe and re- 
publican America the people of that 
doomed land. Aided on one hand by the 
English moneyed press, on the other by 
the Lrish moneyed interest, both of whom 
were ever ready to pay and pension 
this arch-agitator, the infamous game was 
splendidly ‘successful. The Irish Repub- 
licans of ’98 had established strong bonds 
of amity, which long existed, between the 
English and Irish Republicans, for the 
overthrow of the common enemy, thie 
monarchy and aristocracy, which fed them- 
selves on the blood and the sorrows of 
both. Subsequently, the English “ re- 
forming” and Irish Republic an, the 
English Chartist and Irish Ribbon, or 
White-boy, or “agrarian” associations ‘had 
shown marked evidences of conjunction, 


and had again and again despatched mis- 
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|sionaries and mutual friends, the one to 
the other, in order to form an united de- 
| mocracy against the same common enemy. 
|The late Mr. O'Connell was employed by 

‘that enemy to break that bond. He de- 
| | nounced the Republicans of ’98 as “ blood- 
thirsty miscreants,’ and thus alienated 
the people from the revolutionar y ele- 
ment. Aided by the priests, he hunted, 
vilified, and held up to * justice,” wherever 
he could, the Ribbon organization; calling 
its members impious, infidel, assassins, and 
'what not, mere ly because they desired to 
hold the land, in their eviction from which 
| he had personally assisted, and thus he divi- 
ded the progressive mass of the Irish 
| from the wealthy or talking classes. In 
conjunction with the London Témcs,and 
ali the aristocratic, base press of London, 

in conjunction, too, with this and that 

English minister, for the time-being, he 

| outrs aged the Chartists of Eogland, held 

| them up to the hate of the Irish and the 

| scorn of the world ; and even the educated 
| and progressive young men of their own 
country revolted, and still revolt, from 

them. Thus, the great point, was gained— 
ithe demoer: acy of the two islands was 

| thoroughly divided, and Ireland k pt as 
| the mewed-up park for European despot- 
ism, the last, and as he thought, sure 

|} strong-hold for church-superstition and 
royal tyranny—what we have called, the 
| Vendee of the Papacy. Again, to divide 
| them still more from Europe, intervening 
French Republicans, sympathizing Re- 
/publicans from America, were insulted, 
|and, when possible, degraded. He never 
omitted an opportunity, even in society, 
of dilating to Frenchmen on the r: abidly 
“ infidel” tendencies of French polities; 

or of telling an American, if he knew he 
were a Democrat, that he had as soon 
ishake hands with a murderer as witha 
slaveholder. Thus America was disgus- 
|ted, and France was disgusted; the two 
| great and natural allies of the [rish driv- 
en back, and Ireland still kept secluded 
from all outer lands, the serf of the men 
he pretended to oppose, the scorn and the 
purposeless pity of mankind, the intention- 
al uursery of British soldiers and equally 
| intentional hot-bed of Jesuitical priests. 
From the beginning of the present century 
the Knglish armies have been recruit- 
ed from the Irish, who now we believe 
jnumber more than one half, or, it is as- 
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serted, more than two-thirds of the whole | there, and exhibited to the world. as Eng 


—officered by 


of the 


Englishmen. The armies 
Papacy have been similarly and 
more extensively recruited from the ranks 
of Trish religion and Irish colleges, both 
at home and abroad; and it is seldom 
concealed by the Jesuitical order that it 
would not be useful for the Irish to be 
free, for that they are of much more ser- 
vice now to the “church ”—that the spir- 
it of the material—that “ God’ 
keeps this nation especially to whip, and 


age 18 


that if these islanders were at liberty 
they would take to industry, to money- 
g tting. carnal ambition, and the like 
The aristocrats say precisely the reverse 


but by both horns of the dilemma astute- 
ly armed, the main fact is kept fixed, the 





Irish are held subjugated and secluded | 
from the world. Other moral and mate- 
rial agencies were also practised by these 
“high contracting parties” for this degra- 
dation of a nation and its demoniac ex- 


“ Education” was 
‘lly debarred,or surrounded with such 
conditions and formulas as to make it de- 
grading or unpopular. 
their 


clusion from its kind. 
avow 


The partipre tre, in 
Cc ileges, schools and parishes, €xer- 


sed a complete censorship over all books, 


and atiampted it, successfully in every in- 
stance but one, (that of Mr. Mitchel) over 
all newspap. rstowhich their congrega 
had aCCess 
ive thoug 


ions 
All books conveying progress- 

cht, new ideas, or any less stupid or 
less burthensome “ philosop hy” than the 
old dialecties of the Aristotelic school, and 
the subsequent scholastic fragments which 
turned every medieval monastery 
little “ bear-yards” during the intervals 
of praye r—all other works were ¢ arefully 


the Catholie mid- 
The colleges of the Protes- 
aristocracy, and church, and interest 
were little, and but a very little, better. 
The naturally stagnant mind and dissolute 
habits of an ascendancy left little to fear 
from its intellectual aspirations. Physically 
the nation was even more carefully exclud- 
ed from Europe. 
her ; 

left absolutely and mournfully 
the de e P Sea. 


or better educated of 
dle cl isses. 
tant 


alone in 


a coerced barbarism offered few induce- 
ments to the European trader ; the mind 
of the land was drafted off like its food, 
or its soldiery, to England, and labelled 


| have been almost the only ones to 


}ance with liberty, 


lish. American ships were the first, and 
break 
through this infamous embargo ; and even 
they came but to e xport the Irish. They 
too incurred the violent op positio m of the 

sritish interest ; and the recent intrigues 
and vile subterfuges of that interest to 
prevent Ireland from falling into her nat- 
ural relation to her kind, to prevent a 
solitary port becoming even an American 
packet station, and being even with a sin- 
gle line tugged out into life and aequaint- 
show us how closely the 
English aristocracy cling to the infamous 
policy of the Alliance, to bury Ireland, 
the recusant, and exclude her from the 
society of nations 

Among those Irishmen 
years have most a xiously and nobly en- 
deavoured to break down this British 
embargo upon a nation’s life, to throw 


who of late 


| open Europe to the world through Ireland, 


to restore that Island to the society of 
men, to unite the democracies of France, 
Ireland, England, and America, is Meagh- 
er. We give, to day, his portrait. The 
length to which these remarks have run, 
remarks not too discursive, we hope, if 
they have place .d the Irish 

in its true lig 

the doom of 
mocracy, 


question 

it, and removed it from 
isolation from European de- 
prevents us from attempting to 


| do justice to his great character, or to 


|the splendid eloquence, and self-sacrifie- 


| his own land, and not less so in ours. 
into 
| duty ; 


ing love which have made him beloved in 
In 
our ensuing number we shall fulfil this 
and present a group of eloquence 


| unsurpassed in the modern period. 
excluded from even the better intentione d. 


It is essentii ully necessary for our read- 


| ers, and for all interested, pro or con, in 


Her trade was broken, 
shipping destroyed, and the island | 
ia democratic 
Accumulating pove rty and | 


— 


this great question of European Republi- 
canism, to understand in its full bearing, 
and not at all isolated, the relation of the 
[rish question to Europe and to ourselves. 


Moral obstacle in any event there is 
none—it is not only not a “ flibusteir- 
ing” act, but a most noble virtue to 


contemplate the rescue of that nation, 
or the infliction of such an invasion by 
administration upon its 
oppressor as would deprive him of all 
ower of evil hereafter. The land of 
the earth belongs to those who can use 
it; and the starving of the Irish proves, 
in all moral law or human logic, that the 
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English aristocracy, 
the English peop le. ha ve abused them and 
their land, and never have, and cannot le- 
gitimately rule either. The law of nations 
compels us to treat the English garrison 


there as common pirates, and very ruf- 
fianly ones too. 
Again, our great rival in trade, com- 


merce, extension of territory, acquisition 
in every phi ise or principle of political life, 
England, is the head. front, back-} 
right arm, and purse of the Holy 
She rivals our commerce, 
our own seas, and snubbs us before Eu- 
rope. It is necessary to break her back 


one 


crosses us In 


wither her arm, and tie up at all events. if 


or for that matter, | fence, and disgraceful defen 


_ 


lin the possession of the enemy. 


Alliance. | 


we cannot seize, the purse with which she | 


hir 's her associated mercenary despots 


European Republicanism has claims | 
upon us too, and we have interests | 
and vital interests in its success. All 


motives of action rap- 
to one issue, and that is the direct 
invasion of the English dominions in 
Europe from these shores. It 
to be making war upon the outworks 
when the citadel lies within our grasp. 
Napoleon tried it on Egypt, in Germany, 
in the Netherlands, in Spain, everywhere 


these converge 


idly 


is folly 


jand 


| 


| 


to hit England, but in her heart, and 
failed In the good old times of wash- | 

. ° . . . j 
tub navigation the fortaliced islands by 


which 
lice system on our coasts from 
to Jamaica, and lately on to San 
and Grenada, made it difficult for any 
commodore less brave than Paul Jones, 
to throw a fleet on either the English 
or [rish coast. Now, however, our steam 
navies make the matter as easy as the in- 
vasion of Jamaica or the Bermudas, and 
these islands we must have. If we permit 
her to attack us where she pleases, and in 
as many places as she pleases, instead of 
compelling her to concentrate her armies 
and fleets upon herself, instead of directly 
cutting her from all her possessions by a 
maste rly blow. then we deserve that she 


England has established a po- 


Halifax 


should bring, bit by bit, to our shores, all | 
the agonies of a dilatory war of mere de- 
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ce on our part 


—and what defence. three thousand miles 
of coast, as many of frontier, w 
single island-outpost on the main. In 
California from her 
marauders in the Chinese and Indian seas 
1ost certainly cann 


ithout a 


such a war we risk 
—we risk Cuba, we n 
e both ¢ 
Central America into the 
fix - of oper: itions is too vast. a 


‘anada and Mexico, much less 
bare un 


ntrs iting our ope rations on one not, 


or Ireland. abso- 


cone 


and that spot England 


ates r in the possession of friends who 
would rise to arms on our approach, -if 
they had them, upon whose joint lib- 


bloods and 
people would unite— 
then the most priest-stricken 
would become ql ite a m del 
interventionist. notwith- 
Kossuth did hate Aus- 


| a 


the kind protector of his H ress, 


eration all the dispartit 


classes of our 
for even 
[rishman 
exuberant 
standing that M 
| tria, 


the poor P ope—were aes — tal we 
| shouk 1 hear mighty little about M Lito 
| protectorate, or cer eviction ‘The 
battle would be won at a bl The 
purse oi the Holy Alliance would be elos- 
ed for ever—standing on the confines of 
Kurope we could dictate to these two 
islands which have never agreed, the 
terms of a firm and just peace—and we 
would possess that fulerum in Kuro; 
without which it is hopeless to raise the 


Juan | 


vast be-ridden and mangled 
of that continent to individual freedom 
equality It is folly to shir] 


or state | 
compress it into a cod- 


the great issue, or 
barrel—equal folly to be trying to 
sprats here and the re, and solitary cod- 
fish here and there, when the great de- 
vouring salmon or lubber whale lies with- 


Sive 


much 


in easier reach of our we: apons, a 

surer mark, a more glorious conquest, 
and a vastly more productive field of 
booty. Sooner or later this third Punic 
war must be fought—there is our Africa— 
the Democratic administration of Frank 


Pierce can alone furnish us with a yicto- 
rious Africanus. 
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Tuere is a tide in the affairs of nations, 
as in the affairs of men, which taken at 
the turn leads on to fortune. but once let 
slip, never recurs again. For England 
during twenty years, and for France in 
1848, the opportnnities were presented of 
establishing in the old world, a proud 
pre-eminence, and of leaving on it, per- 
haps for ages, the impress of their spirit | 
and of their institutions. To both might 
have applied what Byron said so 
justly of that political giant—* the uncle 
of his nephew”’—who, if much be required 
where much is given, has more to answer 
for than any other whose name has flash- 
ed meteor-like through the night or twi- 
light of that history; whose morning, in- 
verting the order of material nature is, 
for the first time, dawning in this western | 
hemisphere upon humanity. 


been 


One single step into the right had made 
This man the Washington of worlds betrayed. 


The continent of Europe would have 
been contented with the present guaran- 
tees and snail-like progress of coustitu- 
tional monarchy, and with dona fide re- 
presentative forms, however hampered 
and restricted. An extension of the Bel- 
gian or Sardinian system to states large 
enough to be independent, would have 
satisfied the moderate desires of those 
most liberally inclined, and have allayed 
the fears of others, whose weak 
dreaded too much light. All this it was 
in the power of England to have accom- 
plished by a little boldness—a little ac- 
tive sympathy, and this she might have 
achieved to the signal benefit of Europe, 
to her own commercial advantage, and to 
the advantage of the whole world, as Kos- 
suth pointed out unchallenged to her ward 
ufacturers and merchants, in the grea 
seats of her commerce and of her manu- 
facture. 

To-day it is too late. Constitutional 
monarchy stinks in the nostrils of all Eu- 
rope. Sardinia, Sweden, and Belgium, 
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stand only as finger-marks to show how 
helpless and how pitiful a thing is a con- 
| stitutional monarchy planted in our age, 
|even where most successful—so pitiful 
}that when Kossuth said in England, 
| where conventional toasts are drank to 
| the queen’s health, and where no man 
| dares yet avow republicanism when he 
feels it—* That Hungary had not risen 
to fight ‘iw republic, but instructed by 
the past would have no form but republic 
\for the future”—there was no man, no 
| party, and no party-paper ventured to 
| condemn or censure so obviously sensible 
a resolution. 

One word would have sufficed spoken 
by Great Britain (with double the mari- 
| time power of all Europe put together) a 
word spoken to Russia in favor of Circas- 


| 

| Sia, Turkey, Hungary, Sicily, or Rome, in 
| strict accordance with the laws "of nations, 
land without violation of those precious 
i 


treaties of 1815, so readily broken through 
| by all the “high contracting parties” to 
| frustrate the Greek and Belgie revolu- 
to extinguish the stipulated lib- 
| erties of Sic “ily, of Poland, or of Cracow. 
| That word was not spoken, and so, gradu- 
lally all men’s thoughts, except those 


| tions. or 


of a few capitalists and nobles, were 
lalienated from constitutionalism and 
Great Britain, and turned with intense 


| yearning towards that idea of centralized 
re public: anism, which dominant or repress- 
ed was typified in France. From the 
Don and the Dnieper, the Danube and the 
Save to the Tagus and the Ebro, from 
Lake Melaren and the Elbe to the 
Tiber and the heart of Serbia, all youth- 
ful aspirations of the spirit of liberty 
turned towards France, and when justify- 
ing their confidence she arose and donned 
the phrygian cap of republic, beat in re- 
sponse to the pulsations of her mighty 
heart. France looked up to, from Italy to 
Poland,—which had loved her not w isely 
but too well.—had then the opportunity of 
imprinting her institutions on the world, 


a She 















od 


represented that republic which a coali- | 


tion of crowned heads had driven into a 


reign of terror, by which Napoleon had | j 


profited, to trample on both, but still that 


republic, which after half a century, had 


risen again in the majesty of glorious re- 
surrection, untainted by the stain of blood 


and paralysing antagonism, through the | 
aristocracy is gradually enlarging its cir- 


memories of its past vigor. By declar- 
ing the independence of Italy, by de- 
manding non-intervention in “Hungary, 
and the : restoration representative gov- 
ernment in Poland, or as the alternative, 
throwing her aie across the Rhine, 
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France the fortune—and it may not be 
too arrogant to say, the merits—of this, 
young repub lic assign to her. There was 
a good reason why En gland should have 
failed to profit by her position. Eng- 
land is governed by an aristocracy, wide- 
ly spread indeed, and at this day chiefly 
consisting of the middle classes. This 


cle, both by the increase of the éleee en- 


titled to the suffrage and by legislation. 


| It may even be called progressive, be- 


cause it is too sagacious to deny, or to 


resist the necessity of progress; but, it 


that despotism would not be now in being, | 


whose existence trembled as it was in the 
balance before the unaided arms of Hun- 
gary. France would not have now to 
mourn the last trace of her liberties ef- 
faced—her silenced press, and her public 
men scattered in exile, or perishing by 
thousands in their penal 
whilst an adventurer, with his harlots, 
flaunts in her high places. How instruc- 
tive has been the fall of F rance, and what 
an instructor the “ the nephew of his un- 
cle” has been for Fogydom, if Fogies 
could learn anything, or unlearn any- 
thing! From the political cynosure of 
all Kurope,—which, blinded by its admira- 
tion to the dangers of centralization, 
would have made it the model and pre- 
ponderating influence of the continent,—it 
has sunk to so low a condition that every 
one of the crushed nations, which looked 
up to it, now points at it the finger of 
their scorn, and that the trampled Ital- 
ian, the Hungarian, and the Pole, hasten 


banishment, | 
the radical change of 
\tions of that 


wishes reform at a snail’s pace in an 
age of railroads and electric telegraphs, 
because it feels itself approaching that 
point, when extension of the suffrage 
by emancipating the voters from all 
control, must lead rapidly to universal 
suffrage, and universal suffrage in Eng- 
land, it understands must result in 
all the institu- 
country. Now really it 
cannot be said that this dominant class 
has sympathies with despotism—on the 
contrary it has done much to resist 
and break kingly, priestly power at 
home,—and in fact has decided antipathies 
to all forms of tyranny except itsown. It 


‘would see absolutism willingly overturn- 


ed on the Continent of Europe, and its 
peop le free, if it had not this secret inter- 


est in the game—that if the people of the 


Continent of Europe were enjoying freer 


| 

government, than the British, its oligarchy, 
must concede at once that measure of re- 
form which would swamp and overwhelm 


to explain to you, that they are not | 


Frenchmen, and that the future, to 
which they look, has no connection now 
with France, excepting that of opportu- 
nity. 

France will recover from its present 


prostration—it has shewn often enough | 
‘it had its oligarchy too—the unmixed 


before that if not happy in establishing 
free government, it can with volcanic sud- 
denness and violence, overturn such an 
absolute rule as now sits incubus-like 
upon it; but the high and pre-eminent 


position it might have assumed has passed 
away for ever, and it may take its place 
at the great board where free peoples 
meet, but no longer, as once it might 
have done, to preside and lead. 

That mission of which the occasion has 
now passed away for England and for 





it, and because it could then no longer, 
when withholding it, point Pharasai- 
cally as it does now, to the nations 


|of the Continent, and argue complacent- 


ly, “ how much more liberty we enjoy than 
they.” 
For France there was this reason, that 


oligarchy of the exchange and till, and 
of wire-pulling politicians, anxious to play 
the part of the oligarchy of England, but 
without its sagacity and forethought. 
This dourgeoise which, with far less hold 
than the dominant classes in Great Brit- 


jain, recklessly screwed down the safety- 


valve, its British prototype ventures only 
to load with the most judicious caution— 
this dourgeoise—having put down with 
armed hand, under the pretext of order, 


b 
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the popular aspirations (fretted into dan-{chain down to a policy fitted to the 
yerous turbulence by its tergiversation) | time when they had hardly the present 


instead of conciliating when it had re- 
pressed, assumed towards the vanquished 
operatives and people the arrogance and 
harshness of a pitiless conqueror, thereby 
converting one portion of the nation into 
the undying enemy of the other. 
were popular and republican leaders, and 
heads of socialist schools of philoso- 
phy who refused to make a great national 
issue when Ledru Rollin courageously 


pronounced himself against the infamy of 


the Roman expedition, and who said then, 


as they had said before, and as the dowr- | 


geoise repeated after them—* let us look 


at home, what have we to do with inter- | 


ference beyond our frontier 2?” We need 
not recall how the people were put down by 
the Bourgeoise, how that Bourgeoise was 


in its turn crushed by an usurper whilst | 
the people stood aloof—neither will we | 


pause to ‘speculate upon a future which. 
to us, is nowise doubtful, though still en- 
veloped in the womb of time; but we 
would direct attention to the penal- 
ties which both parties, as parties, and 
which France, as France, have paid for 
the selfish restriction of her policy, Yet 
France, like England, had motives in the 
interests of ruling classes, or predominant 
causes which might account for, if not 
justify, this suicidal isolation and ab- 
dication of its mission—the United 


There | 


States have none for neglecting to ac- | 


cept that which has devolved on them, 
unless it be the senile inanity of Fogy- 
ism. 

Never was opportunity, so magnificent, 
afforded to a people since history began, 
as that which seems providentially pre- 
sented to this young republic, which 


some would treat as if still in swaddling | 


clothes. now that it has reached the first 
phase of its giant manhood. 


Let us pause for a moment, to contem- | 


plate and strive to realize the auspicious 
gravity of that position, and let us not 
neglect to augur from observation of the 
part Fogyism has hitherto played, what 
might have been expected from it, if it 
had not been—as we believe it is—laid 
hopelessly in the cradle of second echild- 
hood, the lean and slippered pantaloon, 
sans eyes, sans teeth, sans hopes of office, 
and sans everything. 

These States—whom Fogyism would 


| population of two States of the Union, — 

are now nearly as populous as France 
| when she over-run the Continent of Eu- 
rope, and far more populous than Great 
Britain when that country made head 
against that combined Continent and 
France. 

The whole of Europe and Britain put 
together had not then as great elements 
of maritime strength as the Union now 
possesses, and in 1852 it may be fairly 
said that there is only one maritime pow- 
er (Great Britain) which could even mz- 
| merically dispute with us the empire of 
ithe ocean, if we were to put forth our 
strength, because if we set aside Great 
Britain, our sea-going commercial ton- 
nage far exceeds, if it does not double, 
that of the united world. 

Now the commercial sea-going tonnage 
of a nation, we hold, as all competent au- 
thorities have held, to be the true mea- 
/sure of a people’s strength upon that ele- 
ment, the military navy being, at best, 
only the exponent of the disposibility of 
that strength—more often a cypher, 
idly attempting to indicate a power 
non-existant. With a given sea-going 
tonnage, you have a given number of 
ship-builders, and seamen, and a given 
‘amount of credit and resources to set 
them to their work. 

Without seamen you may have ships of 
war and shipwrights in limited numbers to 
build others, but you cannot have a fleet. 


| 





| Without commercial tonnage you cannot 


have seamen, and all the gold undug in 
California cannot make them for you. 
Again, steam has wrought changes—but 
these changes make only a greater dis- 
parity between the maritime power of 
Great Britain and of the Continent, whilst 
giving us a proportionate advantage over 
Great Britain. The Continental powers 





_ have only the steam warships which they 


have slowly accumulated. Where all 
their factories, put together, could turn 
out one new steamer in a given time, 
England could construct ten, and where 
England could construct ten, we could fur- 
nish at least fifteen. Factories for steam- 
ships are still more impossible to produce 
by mere outlay within a given time than 
sailors, but every skilled workman help- 
ing to build locomotives, stationary en- 
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gines, steamboat or river boat engines, 
may as easily be made available for that 
purpose as the sailor of a merchantman 
to the service of a man-of-war. The total 
tonnage of the Continent of Europe has 
never been assumed to exceed two mil- | 
lions and a quarter of tons, and probably 
does not reach two millions. 


sea, lake and river navigation) approaches, 
at the time we write, four millions, and is 
only four hundred thousand tons inferior 
to that of Great Britain. In two years, 
if Great Britain remained stationary, we 
should overtake her ;—a few years, con- 
sidering the difference in the respective | 


rates of progress, will enable us to do so | 


at all events. Now, though a portion of 
this United States’ tonnage is river ton- 
nage, and therefore not to be accounted 
as “furnishing salt water sailors, and al- 


| 
though many foreign sailors are employed 


in our navy, still it may fairly be estima- 
ted that the United States has at least as 
many native seamen as the whole Conti- 
nent of Europe, whilst (as total tonnage | 
tells in the facilities of construction) it 
doubles herein the Continent, and con- 
sidering the abundance of material, may, 


in this. respect, already be estimated to | 


rivalize with Great Britain. With re- 
gard to steam ships, Great Britain is far 
in advance of the combined world, but 
here we have the advantage of Creat 
Britain, numbering above the double of 
that country in horse power and in ton- 
nage, or in round numbers four hundred 
thousand tons. Our steam 
tonnage is less, indeed, than that of Great 
Britain, and this we say because we have 
no wish to puff up our strength on one 
day to feed the national vanity and run 
it down, inferentially at least, the next, 
by exaggerating the power of European 
states, to subserve the cowardice of Fogy- 
ism—we say it because we wish the pow- 
er of this Republic to be known and 
appreciated exactly as it is, without exag- 
geration or detraction—a duty we shou! id 
fulfill if this Republic were weak, but 
which we assume with pride in the con- 
viction that, all things weighed and all 
drawbacks reckoned, it has the power to 
make itself the arbiter of the world. 
Our capacity for constructing steamers 
can be judged only from our total steam 
tonnage, and this tonnage, doubling Great 


sea-going 


The total | 
tonnage of the United States (including | 


| Britain’s, far exceeds that of the united 
world. 

Europe, in its combined navies, in com- 
mission or in ordinary, has about twenty 
two thousand guns. Great Britain, with 
double the tonnage, has eighteen thou- 
sand ;—now, as Great Britain stands to 
Europe, so do we, in many respects, stand 
to Great Britain—with less of prepara 
tion, less of warlike display, but with 
more of nerve and muscle, and latent 
but sustaining strength. 

There are, the refore, only two maritime 
powers in the world, either of which, on 
the ocean, is stronger than all the rest 
put together. It is, hence, plain, that 
jas we are numerically much stronger at 
'sea than all the combined absolutisms of 
| the continent, we are inaccessible to them 

whilst they in many ways are accessible 
| to us. 5 ; : 

As to our commerce, which should be 
immense, (at least double or treble that 
which we carry on with Great Britain,) 
/it is so insignitic ant that we have no 
in that respect worth speaking of to lose 
In 18506, for instance, of which the re- 
turns happen to be before us, we find that 
out of one hundred and fifty-four millions 
of dollars, the value of our total exports in 
/round numbers, hardly seventeen millions 
were to the whole Continent of Europe. 

There remains Great Britain—the other 
‘first rate maritime power which takes 
}one-half, (or with her Colonies.) two- 
thirds of our exports—say, respectively, 
|to the value of seventy-five or one hun 
| dred millions of dollars. Only the oppo- 
sition of Great Britain and the interrup- 
tion of our trade with her, are therefore 
| Worth considering. Now we would re- 
jmind young America how—when that 
numerical inferiority of strength and 
means which we have now outgrown, was 
very startling—we have come successfully 
out of every contest with Great Britain, 
notwithstanding all the croakings of the 
Fogydom of those times, and on each and 
every one of those occasions the Fogies 
of their day have predicted evil from our 
stand on the boundary line and right of 
search, back to that rash Declaration of 
Independence, which raised from the 
probable condition of another Canada to 
the proud ascendancy of the greatest and 
most promising nation which the world 
has ever seen. 
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In the next place we would observe, | 
for the benefit of the timorous and of the | 


exclusive worshippers of the almighty | 
dollar, that Great Britain cannot now | 


avail herself of her material resources to | 
dispute with us the fulfillment of that | 
lofty mission to which we are solemnly 
called by the condition and opinion of the 
Continent of E surope, and by the concur- 
rent voice of all civilized mankind. 

It is the policy of the old Fogies to 
confuse—be it ours to diffuse—knowledge, 
by appealing to our commerce ial relations 
with the Old World, and in the prosecu- 
tion of this task it is needful we should 
call attention as much to the statistics 
and political condition of England as to | 
that of the Continent. 

It was a want of this knowledge that 
led France into reaction, its politicians to | 

enal settlements, and Louis Napoleon to 
the Tuilleries—at least so says Lamar- 
tine. Whilst a compromise between 
Bourgeoisie and operatives was still pos 
sible, whilst despotism might still have 
been overturned by crossing the Rhine or 
Alps, and fulfilling the destiny which in | 
1848 circumstances pointed out for 
France, Lamartine has told us that he 
was deterred by the belief that England | 
wouldeventu: lly join the expected co: ition 
against the French Republic, and that the 
banner of that republic, he believed, would 
have floated in all the capitals of Europe, 
but that. finally, every absolutist standard 
would have been borne back to Paris, as 
in 1815. It was not only that Lamartine 
forgot that the tri-color advanced from 
capital to capital whilst representing pop- 
ular ideas, and that the allies marched to 
Paris whe n the nations, twice deceived, | 
believed that the ‘y were favoring liberty 
and striking down despotis m by their co- 
Operation with despotism—but that hewas 
culpably ignorant of the condition of pop- 
ular ip in Great Britain. He had 
gathered, as our diplomatists do, their 
Opinions, when they have any, from at 
tachés of legations and the oligarchs of 
drawing-rooms, who spoke 1 rather ye at 
they wished than what they believed, « 
rather what they wished to impress ion 
their credulous auditor, and hence he did 
not comprehend that whatever Whig or | 
Tory ministries might desire, there was | 
too great a dread of war—too stern a deter- 
Mination of retrenchment with the monied | 


| mitted a minis stry ( 


and trading classes, and too marked an 
antipathy to the monarchies of Europe, 
with the people of England, to have per- 
without the certainty 
of overthrow) to K ave attempte d interfer- 
ence if the French tri-color had been 
planted side by side with a national re- 
publican flag on every dome and steeple 
from the Kremlin to Madrid. In 1851 


| Kossuth landed on the shores of England, 


avowedly, the republican 
1 Europe, and the great voice 


Hy mere 
principle i 


| of the eh le of England spoke out its 


welcome in tones that, too late, awakened 
Lamartine to the conviction and acknow- 
ledgement of his error. 

Let us not repeat it; but take into due 
account the strength and weakness, the 
virtues and the vices of that people and 
government, and judge how the balanee 
trims between what the fears and selfish- 
ness of its privileged classes would do, 
and what the honest sympathies and reso- 


| lute thrift of the masses would impede. 


In the first place, we would beg the 
reader to that, though our ex- 
ports to Great Britain are seventy-five or 
one hundred millions, and that the inter- 
ruption of this trade would have its se- 
rious inconveniences at home, that on 
Great Britain it must entail evils so un- 
bearable as must explode any possible 
ministry within a week. 

The total value of the cotton manufac- 
ture of Great Britain is calculated to 
approach thirty-five millions sterling, or 
one hundred and eighty-five millions of 
dollars—some twenty- five million dollars 
more than the total rental of the soil, 
or revenue of Whig and Tory aristocra- 
cy ;—whilst, directly or indirectly, be- 
tween one million and a million and a 
half of merchants, manufacturers, opera- 
tives, seamen and ship-builders, are de- 
pendent on it, and can find bread 
employment in no other trade. In the 
most just cause the vital interests of the 
manufacturing and commercial population 
could not permit war with the United 


observe 


States, would their indignation for a 
moment allow it in a case where inter- 


ests and sympathies were enlisted with 
us ? 

Could an anti-republican Whig or 
Tory ministry, could the British nation 
which they govern, make war upon us if 
they would, and would they sanction war 
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with us, if they could, for intervening—if we 
should even go su far as open intervention 
—to aid the establishment of free govern- 
ment on the Continent of Europe, when the 
interests, moral and material, of the people 
of Great Britain are identical with those of 
the United States, and of the nations 
liberated by their succor; and when, 
what is more—since the conduct of men 
is influenced, not by facts, but by their 
opinions upon facts—they begin to know 
it: We cannot believe so. In fact, a 
change worthy of noting has taken place in 
the opinions, not only of the people, but 
of the middle class, indeed of all, except- 
ing inveterate Tories and aristocratic 
Whigs. John Bull is prejudiced, obstin- 
ately prejudiced, but has too much com- 
mon sense not to yield finally to evidence. 
He has come yery generally to acknow- 
ledge that the success of this prosperous 
Republic i is no longer a doubtful experi- 
ment, but an accomplished fact, and the 
“ manifest destiny” which points to a very 
proximate occupation of the whole of 
this vast Continent by our people, meets 
with general acceptance, any regret at 
the admission being qualified by pride of 


race, resembling that which a harsh pa-| g 


rent ‘feels in the success of a refractory 
child, to whose prosperity his unkindness 
may have contributed nothing but the 
constitutional hardihood of frame and 
vigor of mind transmitted with his blood 

The people of Great Britain has al- 
ready made up its mind, and it requires 
nothing but a resolute enunciation of the 
determination which is rooted in the 
breast of every American, to oblige the 
Government of Great Britain, 
reluctantly, to admit that all rivality with 


the United States, in the New World, is | 


preposterous, and that in no Cuban, Mex- 
ican or even Canadian question, (should 
Canada ever come to us, and not we en- 


eroach on Canada,) will we tolerate the | 
| tively towards the United States, against 


pretension of Old World interference. 
It is well, on the other hand, that John 
Bull should know that, however much 
we may wish that he should set his 
house in order, we have no intention of 
obtruding even our advice, or anything 
but our eloquent example, and that he 
should be made aware that if the period 
of his rivality with us, in this hemis- 
phere, is over, no rivality on the Con- 
tinent of Europe ever can arise, our 


however | 
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only object there béing to forward as 
much the real interests of England as our 
own, which lie in the freedom, happiness 
and prosperity of its populations. 

That million and a quarter—the one in 
six—who exercise the right of voting in 
Great Britain, are usually hoodwinked 
and puppet-moved by the aristocratic and 
monied interest, and therefore cannot be 

said to have ordinarily much, if any, 
share in government, but when they do 
entertain a strong opinion, irresis tibly 
direct it. It was thus, public opinion 
fairly roused, which carried the Reform 
Bill, and more recently the abolition of 
the corn laws, in the teeth of all aristo- 
cratic interests. Now, on subjects of 
foreign policy it has hardly ever been 
possible to awaken a strong and general 
opinion. The first instance was on the 
occasion of the Austro-Russian demand 


for the extradition of Kossuth and 
his companions. It was the expression 
of popular opinion obliged the Brit 


ish ministry to send Admiral Parker's 
fleet through the Dardanelles to support 
the Sultan, and subsequently to press 
openly for the liberation of the refu- 
gees, whilst secretly, as we shall subse- 
quently have to show, British diplomacy 
having hoodwinked the British people, 
abandoned Turkey and connived at the 
detention of these very refugees. 

When Kossuth landed on the shores 


| of England, the fact of his having been 


brought over in a United States ship- 
of-war (not a little of the credit of 
which is due William M. Corry, of Ohio, 
and to young America)—the bold stand 
taken by Mr. Croskey, the United 
States’ Consul at Southampton—the 
speeches of Mr. Walker, and the bold adop- 
tion and eloquent clucidation of de 
centralized, federal American Repub- 
lic by the great Magyar, turned the 
attention of the whole British people ac- 


which its prejudices had long been pass- 
ively subsiding before the evidence of 
facts. Of the hundreds of Hungarian 
meetings and banquets held then or since, 
there is not one where the stars and 
stripes have not been toasted and have 
not held an honored place. The venal 
London daily papers, whose total circuia- 
tion is not fifty thousand copies , and who 
generally guide, but on this instance have 
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had no influence on public opinion, may | 
continue to write according to the cue 
given them, (The Times, the paid organ 
of foreign absolutism, and other ormasia | 
of the aristocracy, who dread more than 
anything the example of this country.) 
but the weekly and local papers, whose 
circulation is twenty-fold greater, and 
who represent the million, have since 
vied with each other in making amends | 
for former prejudice and slanders. 

After Kossuth left England, a para- 
graph in the London Globe, Lord Pal- 
merston’s official organ, intimated that a 
compact was in contemplation between 
Spain, France and England, to enforce | 
the right of search in the Cuban waters. 
Of ten London weekly papers, eight in- 
dignantly repudiated the ides “We 
will have no quarrel for bankrupt Spain,” 
said one, for instance, “ but above all. if! 
any foreign secretary imagines that, right 
or wrong, we will allow ourselves to be 
involved with our trans-Atlantic brethren, 
the value of a good understanding with 
whom has been so ably pointe .d out 
to us on comprehensive principles, he | 
must egregiously mistake the temper of | 
the nation.” 

A conviction of the identity of inter- 
ests with those of the United States. is. | 
in fact, abroad—of the interests of the | 
British people—not of its government— 
but strong and universal enough to con- 
trol that detestable government. The | 
current of opinion is setting silently but 
resolutely in the right direction. John 
Bull begins, as we have said before, more 
than to doubt the superiority of our in- | 
stitutions. Instead, for instance, of cav- 
iling, as he would formerly have done, at 
the proposed expedition to Japan, he 
cheers us on, and discusses without jeal- 
ousy our prospective occupation of the 
Sandwich Islands. So far from being | 
ready to dispute, he looks with anxiety 
and interest on the position this Re :publie 
may a®ume in influencing the destinies 
of the world, and if we are only true to 
our mission, instead of having opposition | 
to encounter, we may prove the means of | 
moulding by our example and success, 
not only the institutions of the Conti-| 
nent of. Europe, but those of the proud | 
old country, eventually to the image of | 
our own. 

So much for the commercial interrup- 





| Continent of Europe, 
‘that African potentate who, clothed in an 


tion and antagonista threatened with the 
only foreign nation which can cope with 
us upon the waters. or with whom our 
trade is worth considering 

Ten years ago it might still have been 
able—two years ago, yet willing to resent 
our assuming that position ine the old 
world which is our due—now it is neither 
able nor willing to resist it. As regards 
the Continent itself, when three years 
back (whatever flattering unction to our 
souls national conceit might lay) we were 
yet unappreciated and unknown; with 
regard to the Continent of E surope it 
beckons to us over now with imploring 
hands, and interest. honor, and humanity, 





prompt us to accept the invitation. 


Judge W. Kelly, alluding to this cir- 
cumstance at a mass meeting at Philadel- 


| phia, observed that the complacent belief 


entertained in this country as to the esti- 
mation in which we were held on the 
reminded him of 


old red coat, and girt about the loins with 
feathers, asked of a traveller what people 
thought of him in France? So admir- 
ably had our Fogy diplomatists and re- 
presentatives kept our light under a 
bushel, and our repub licanism odious to 
courts, our institutions and our very ex- 
istence out of sight, that popular aston- 
ishment was commonly expressed at the 
discovery that we were even white. But 
a change has come over the spirit of Eu- 
rope’s dream. Turning aside in disgust 
from England and from France, the ex- 
ample of a new world is offered to it— 
new to the nations.of the Continent in 
fact as well as in name, and equally cap- 
tivating to their imagination and to their 
reason. The Magyar’s thoughts aliena- 

ted from British ¢ onstitutional monarchy, 
a the Italians and the Poles from cen- 
tralized French republicanism turn to it 


'as the Musselman does towards Mecca, 


and the very Moslenian Turk, uttering 
Allah Kerim! “ God is great,” bows 
with superstitious veneration, wondering 


| what a nation that must be, unknown to 


him before. and from another world. of 
which one single steamer bore away the 
noble exile, whose life a British squadron 
enabled him to save, but could do no 


more; that British squadron which kept 
the. him, redoubled Russian fleet at 
| bay ; pointed out to the attention of Eu- 
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rope, in the 
great Magyar, whose liberation. - hailed by 
rejoicings from Lisbon to 
proves that he has the ear of the Conti- 
nent, the chief instrument of his deliver- 
ance, and his temporary refuge, all eyes 
turn towards it as the spot where the 
great problem of ages has been solved, 
and look to its horizon, confidently hoping 
to see there arise the star of guid: ince and 
of hope. 

Will America, like England and like 
France, but keep this word of promise to 
the ear, to break it to the hope? We 
think not; at least we can answer for 
Young America. 

We have said that interest and human- 
ity, as well as honor, prompt her to that 
course. In the very mass meeting at 
Philadelphia, to which allusion has been 
made, Kosspth said in a letter :— 


“ That Philadelphia is the first manufacturing 
city of the Union, but exports to foreign countries 
none of its products. Why so? Because the 
only markets open in Euiope are not fitted to these 
products, whilst despotism closes the markets for 
which they are fitted. Restricted markets, for in- 
stance, are opened for highly finished cutlery, 
steam engines, or locomotives, which England can 
supply at cheaper rates ; but oppression and con- 
cumitant poverty prevent all trade with at leas! 
one hundred and ten millions of the population of 
Eastern Europe, who have shown that they would 
eagerly purchase and prefer American made axes, 
steam engives, and Jocomotives, to hew down 
their forests aud traverse their level plains and 
magnificent watercourses, on which all enterprise 
now slumbers, the whole Russian Empire not hav- 
ing a fraction of the railway lines laid down in 
the small State of Belgium. 

“ As there is every reason why, but for the pov- 
erty attendant on bad governnent, the eastern 
portion of the European continent should trade 
more iargely with the United States than the west- 
ern, it may fully be presumed that the overturn of 
despotism in these regions, inhabited by one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of people, and the estab- 
lishment there of free government, would rapidly 
raise the commerce of the United States with 
those countries above the average of France and 
Belgium, which would give three or four fold its 
trade to the entire continent of Europe, or twenty- 
five times its whole present trade with Russia, 
Austria and Prussia. The United States is, there- 
fore, materially interested in those events. The 
philanthropic point of view is the same for all 
nations. It is proved, by an almost unvary- 
ing scale, That according as a people is more 
or less liberally governed, so is the quality of its 
food better or worse, and its material comforts 
augmented or diminished, and that coincident with 
this augmentation or diminution, human life is 
lengthened or abridged. ‘The average of life in 


Stockholm, | 
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eloquent language of the | Russia is very little more than half of what it is 


in Great Britain, and fol!ows in intermediate coun- 
tries precisely the ascending or descending scale 
of their liberality of government and physical well- 
being. 

“It may therefore, he concludes, fairly be pre- 
sumed that if the vast regions of Russia were bless- 
ed with free representative and responsible govern- 
ment, upwards of one million of human beings 


| would not annually die who now perish the vie- 


tims of a system. What war, was ever +o 
bloody as the sacrifices required by such a Me- 


” 


loch ! 


A profusion of coal and iron, of which 
the continental world is comparatively 
deprived, is amain reason of the pros- 
perity of Great Britain. The fact that 
we have coal and iron in illimitable abun- 
dance, points to the manifestly commercial 
and manufacturing destiny of this Union; 
and hence Free Trade is a cardinal arti- 
cle of belief in the political creed of Young 
America. It is plain that manufacturing 
enterprise requires markets—that free 
trade demands reciprocity, and obvious 
that other things being even, our com- 
merce should be greater with those na- 
tions manufacturing nothing, than with 
those manufacturing. Yet how stands 
the case? In the year ending 1848, the 
reports of which we hi: appen to have be- 
fore us, we exported, in round numbers, 
per head of the population— 


To a manufacturing country— S$ « 
Gens Brin... ~ .civssevenessss 2 75 
To france and Belgium, from ..... 0 60 to T0¢ 
To AUSTIA: cc0n% 000 mittee = 5 
To non-manufacturing Russ S810 ...... 0 Ux! 


As the degree of oppressiveness of forms 
of government in the Old World is the 
measure of the restriction of our commer- 
cial intercourse with their people, our in- 
terests in the overturn of those govern- 
ment is commensurate with the prospects 
of that intercourse. 
these prospects it would be difficult to 
exaggerate and impossible to compress 
within the limits of these pages, but we 
would beg our readers to remark that if 
they apply most forcibly to the hundred 
eer ten or hundred and twenty millions 
inhabiting Eastern Europe, they hardly 


| less promisingly connect our future inter- 


course with the Western Continent. 
France, for instance, is the second manu- 
facturing country in the world. yet com- 
paratively unpromising a field as it may 
seem, William Corry, of Cincinnati, has 
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shewn, in one of those suggestive picture 
sentences, which concentrate a whole 
chapter of political economy, how obvi- 
ously the interests of the two countries 
connect them in the future, if only as in- 
ter-consumers of raw produce, when he 
said ;—* The populations of France are 
scrofulous for want of meat. whilst we are 
dysp e ptic for - want of wine. 

It nels: e trust, be 


loss of time (if | 


indeed our limits permitted our so doing) | 


to expend more words in convincing the 


readers of this Review of so obvious a 


truth as the deep philantrophie and come | 


mercial interest in the well being of Eu- 
rope, or of the 
which we have 
being recognized, o 
it behoves us to examine how we have 
been hitherto officially represented in, 
and connected with, that continent of Eu- 
rope, which it has become so necessary 
that we should know, and where it 
important that we should be known. 

The answer is ;—By our diplomacy, and 
by our navy. We sh: all select the latter 


greatness of 


before us: but these f 


18 SO 


the mission 
acts | 
r at least indisputable, | 
| be far better that the whole navy should 


| to their 


41 
in it. We do not, of course, condescend 
to comparisons with Russia, 
whose fleet is a mere diplomatic paste- 
board, newsp: aper-paragrap hh fleet, chiefly 
useful in deceiving the credulity of Fogy- 
ism, or in furnishing excuses for its cow- 
ardice. Neither do we spe ak of the Aus- 
trian fleet, which hardly rises to the dig- 
nity of a sham, but we speak of the B ritish, 
French, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and Sar- 
dinian navies, and fearlessly reiterate that 
we should vainly look in them for that 
mal-administration which characterizes 
at this time our own—a mismanagement 
which even the Neapolitan admiralty 
would be ashamed of, and which has re- 
duced our naval service to such a condi- 
tion, that if no reform be made it would 


seta hlial 
estabilisa 


be disbanded, and the five millions annu- 
ally saved and accumulated for the hour 
of need by the people of the United States, 
who would then know that they were left 
vast and undeveloped maritime 


| resources, and not be induced de ceptively 


and reserve the former for examination in 


a future number ; partly because we pre- 


fer the least unpleasant part of our duty | 


as citizens and critics, and partly because 
as the faults of our naval system may be 
reforme d and amende d, (whils tour rotten 
diplom: acy must be cut root and branch 
away,) we would call towards those faults 
the timely attention of our fellow citizens 
We will not compare our diplomatic ser- 
vice, which is Fogyism incarnate, with our 
naval service ; but, this exception made, 
are deeply pi ained to be ob lig red to say 
that there 
policy, or of administration which Fogyism 
has so detrimentally affected. 

Thirty years of Fogy night-mare rule 
have ruined its esp) wt de corps, blighted 
its energies, stifle d progress, suppressed 
every stimulus to honest emulation, 
stroye d all hope of advancement to talent, 
energy, or character, and done their best 


is no bri a or department + of 


to hug themselves in the costly and vain 
belief that the y were ina state of prepara- 
tion 

The U. S. Navy or its officers (and the 
officers being the permanent bone and 
sinew of a navy, give the tone to the whole 
of it, the crews being only a transitory 
element of strength, ) may be divided into 
the old and The young 


young EC hools. 


school is characterised by as high a tone, 


de- | 


to bring every body and every thing con. | 


nected with the navy to the dreary level 
of Fogy dullness, sloth, aid mediocrity ; 

60 that we speak by the card, or 
by the record, in 
vice, which was the most dashing in the 
world, and for which the best materials in 
the world are at our disposal, is at the 
present time the worst administered navy 


rather 
asserting that this ser-| i 


| 


as much intelligence, knowledge, activ ity, 
and craving for that distinction which 
Fogyism has rendered impossible of at- 
tainment in its profession, as in the bright- 
est days of the navy, or in any navy in 
the world The old school, or the old 
navy, consisting of men ignorant and inef- 
ficient in their best day, who, succeeding 
to the brilliant fighting navy of the war, 
block up all avenues of preferment, or 
utility, to the high-toned, promising, and 
highly educated young navy, and who, 
comparatively worthless in their prime, 
are now superannuated. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the whole of this old school in a 


committee would searce be fit to take 
charge of a guard or prison ship; and it 


not exaggeration to say that ten of 
their number could hardly be found un- 
derstanding even the guns with which 
their ships are armed. Yet this knot of 
| incapable and incurable old fogies, by a 


1S 
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perversion which exists in no other ser- | of all honorable men. the commander be- 


vice, are judges in their own case, and 
constitute an irresponsible caste, who 
have the absolute control of the whole 
service, and the unenviable privilege of 
emasculating its energy and vigor to the 
level of their native incapacity and senile 


impotence. 
By the law of 1842 the Chiefs of Bu- 


reaux of the Navy must be taken from | 
The Secretary of the | 
cannot select the most able men to | 


the captains’ list. 
Navy 
advise him, he must take captains. The 
list of captains consists of 67. The young- 
est, whose commission dates in 1852, is 
55 years of age; the commission of the 
senior dates from 1806, or six and forty 

ears. Fifty-five years is the age of the 
most youthful and dashing eaptain of that 
navy in whose palmy days Decatur died 
at forty-two, Lawrence at thirty-two; 
whilst M-Donough gained his victories at 
thirty-four, and Perry at twenty-six. Un- 
der Fogy administration we have passed 
midshipmen of thirty-two, lieutenants of 
fifty, and captains and commanders of all 
ages to which men can reasonably live. 
Now of these 67 captains we speak far 
within bounds, and most advisedly, when 
we state that seven-tenths at least are ab- 
solutely unworthy of their position, and, 
in many instances, a positive disgrace to 
the country and to their uniform. Little 
as the duty required of them is, there 
cannot even be found men amongst them 
to perform it. This list of sixty-seven is 
so narrowed down by incapacity, occa- 
sioned by vicious lives, imbecility, or loss 
of character, that, on a recent occasion. 
the department found itself obliged to ap- 
point commanders to take charge of three 
frigates, which, in the British navy, would 
be entrusted to post captains. We speak 
from the record; the archives of the navy 
and the minutes of courts-martial will 
sustain us. 

These captains, originally taken into 
the service without reference to their 
knowledge or fitness for it, and as unfor- 
tunately as indiscriminately chosen, have 
risen to their present rank by mere seni- 
ority, or, as in the navy it is facetiously 
observed, like a jackass, without any other 
merit than their length of years. Once 
at the head of the commanders’ list, how- 
ever low his character, attainments or ca- 
pacity, however sunken in the estimation 





'and all these things have 








comes a captain, end once a captain is not 
only safe, but one of a snug navy oligar- 
chy. By the naval law captains can only 
be tried by captains, and we blush to write 
that the event has shewn that whatever 
offence he may commit against law, honor, 
morality, or his oath of offic ‘e, he is almost 
sureofthe protection of his fellow- capt iins. 
That kind of honor proverbial as existing 
amongst thieves, is universally found at 
least amongst navy captains. Try the 
delinquent “by court martial and consult 
the navy ree ords as to the result. If the 
ease is so clear against the culprit that 
his fellow-captains cannot absolve him in 
their finding, they shield him in their 
sentence, and let him off «for the good of 
the service.” These records of the naval 
department shew that there are captains 
towards whom its laws demand the res- 
peet and deference of all other grades of 
the service, who have signally disgraced 
it with impunity, and that to say nothing 
of intemperance, blackguard hs abits and 
disgusting language,—if a captain lies in 
a trench during action, if he brealis open 
sealed letters addressed to another per 
son, or speculates with the public fands— 
been done by 
navy captains, it must be kept quiet, be- 
cause he is a captain. 

Such are the shoulders upon which has 
fallen the mantle of Hull, of Bainbridge, 
and Decatur; but what is worse, such are 
the hands into which has fallen the whole 
direction of the navy department, such the 
unworthy or incapable class from which 
are chosen the Chiefs of Bureaux, the ad- 
visers of the secretary, the sworn foes of 
all progress, and destroyers of our navy, 
the maggots in the kernel of its strength, 
the authors and perpetuators of abuses : 
such are the men to whose sole discretion 
is left that amelioration and reform to 
which they are opposed with all the ob- 
stinacy of a well-founded conviction that 
its first step would be death to them 

England is a monarchically-governed 
country, in which aristocratic patron: ige 
prevails, and in which numerous abuses 
must be expected; but is she guilty 
of any such suicidal absurdity as Am- 
erican Fogyism has been? Far from 
it. Though she has ten classes of ad- 
mirals upon her navy list, her First 
Lords of the Admiralty are ‘chosen with- 
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out reference to their rank, and she has | 
had, and has now, captains amongst their 
number, issuing their orders to superior 
officers ten gré aides above them; whilst a 
late French Minister of Marine was : a cap- 
tain, entrusted with the supervision of 
admirals and fleets. 

With these three disorganizing princi- 
ples, promotion by seniority, trial of the 
highest grades thus ap pointe d by their 


irresponsible peers, and government of 


the navy by such a coterie, what but its 
demoralization and deterioration could be 
looked for? How could we expect that 
promising young officers should not, as 
actually happens, quit the service in dis- 
gust, or that any subordination should 
prevail in it, when the young navy can- 
not help regarding with contempt supe- 
riors for whose incapacity and want of 
character it is daily called upon to blush ? 
Or how wonder at regulations which make 
so little difference between the pay of na- 
val officers at sea and on shore, that vir- 
tually they are out of pocket when afloat ; 
so that whilst French or British officers 
are straining every nerve to get e mp loyed, 
the officers of our navy exert their inter- 
est to be left on shore ? 

Such is the pass to which, by gradual 
declension from bad to worse, 


} 
F ogy ism 
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has brought our navy, till under Mr. Gra- 
ham and his Chefs de Bureaux we have 
no hesitation in saying that more has 
been done to shield offenders—to add in- 
justice to oppression, and to deny redress 
to the injured, than under any despotic 
government; and more to depreciate the 
character of the navy, and discourage that 
promising and aspiring portion of it which 
is now humiliated by such orders as the 
prohibition to spe ak polities in a foreign 
port (where the naval officers of monarchie 
England may give expression to any 
opinions they think fit.) and who, citizens 
and defenders of this free republic, may 
reasonably look forward to be forbidden 
next to read new spapers or reviews—es- 
pecially if newspapers and reviews should 
get as naughty and plain spoken as the 
present—and always “ for the good of the 
service.” Respecting this “ good of the 
service” everlastingly on the lips of naval 
Pogies, we too have our notions—notions 
irresistible and significantly connected 
with that broad broom which the Dutch 
Admiral hoisted on his top-gallant mast. 

The interests of the navy, and of the 
nation, imperatively call for Van Tromp’s 
besom to brush the webs of Fogyism from 
the stars and stripes 











THE 


PRESENT “CONSTITUTIONS” IN 


Germans smile when they hear us talk | emperor now demanded. 


of “The Theory of the Constitution,” as 


a branch of school instruction for girls | 


and boys. Nothing of the kind is taught 
in their schools. The reasons are two-fold. 
In the first place, so far as their govern- 
ments rest upon any theory, it would never 
do to divulge it; for every theorem and 
corollary is “flatly refuted by the results 
of modern thought as it must have been 
in any age by sane reflection. 
second place, these governments have no 
theory that deserves a name; for they are 
not, in general, the productions of a sys- 
tematic purpose, but of chance and cir- 
cumstances. The only rational means 
then, of obtaining an insight into their or- 
ganization, is an inv estigation of the cir- 
cumstances which produced them. 

The vital principle in the history of 
modern Germany, is t) be traced in the 
rise and progress of the Prussian state. Its 
birth was the death of the middle ages 
Frederick I. Burgrave of Nuremberg, ‘the 
first of the house of Hohenzollern who was 
enfeoffed of the electorate of Brandenburg 
(1440) was the first who demolished the 
strong holds of the “robber knights” 
with cannon. He was favorably inclined 
to the Hussite reforms, and thus compel- 
led to take the field against that party, he 
drew from his campaign the lesson that 
“The Hussites were invincible,” a truth 
which it took mankind three hundred 
years to understand. 

His descendants were by no means 
faithful in their adherence to this policy. 
At the time of the reformation, it was by 
the mouth of the elector Joachim I. that 
the Diet informed the Protestants that if 
they would not submit, the princes and 
the emperor had agreed to stake life and 
fortune and every effort upon the conclu- 
sion of this business. They had excited 
the insurrection of the peasantry, blas- 
phemed electors and princes, driven out 


In the | 
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It required the 
tactics and the energy of Maurice of 
Saxony to preserve the liberty of con- 
science from another Bohemian over- 
throw. 

At the breaking out of the thirty year’s 
war Brandenburg had become fanatic ally 
Lutheran ; but the elector, George Wil- 
liam, by one of the coincidences not un- 
common in those times of universal con- 
fusion, found his weak and vacillatin 
conscience in the hands of the Reformed 
party, then more bitterly detested by the 
Lutherans than the pope himself. A man 
of purpose might have made use of this 
circumstance to effect a union of the Pro- 
testants against the common foe; George 
William got out of the difficulty by the 
singular expedient of resigning himself to 
the. guidance of a Jesuit, ‘Schwarze nberg, 
a man who, in the v rigorous phr aseology 
of Gustavus A: lolphus “sold the con- 
science of the elector to the emperor, the 
Poles, and the Papists, who ought to be 
penetrated and his collar broken in two.” 
Under the influence of the favorite, he 
decided, first to remain neutral, and then 
to support the emperor. “ The emperor 
is the government ordained by God ; if he 
remains emperor I shall remain elector.” 

Gustavus Adolphus, his brother-in-law, 
came from Sweden with an army to op- 
pose this policy. He demanded of the 
elector neutrality against the German 
Protestants, and war against the Catho- 
lies of Poland, for “the Protestants must 
look upon the war against the Catholics 
as their common cause.” “ I cannot blame 
my brother that he is sad” are the words 
of this genius of Protestant liberty to the 
people of Brandenburg, “I ask dangerous 
things of him, yet not for my good, but 
for his, and his country’s. If no one 
will help me I shall return, and offer _ 
emperor a truce which he will gladly a 
cept. But on the Last Day you sball “4 


abbots and monks, whose restitution the | denounced, that you would do nothing for 
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the 


gospel.” George William’s reply 
quintessence of selfish, cowardly 


‘ What the 


was the 


conservatism : common 


as 


cause to me. if 1 am to lose all my repu- | 


”) 


tation, honor, and % mpor al welfare. 
Instead of returning, Gustavus address- 


ed himself to the Prussian people, ‘ Go not | 


the middle way, look at Germany, where 
it and sought to incense 
no one. what They have 
lost house and home, even their 
salvation. The Cossacks will plunder 
you, but knock them on the heads, they 
will not come again. I have done so like 
wise. Jf you 
must Se 12 
and force 


they have done 
has ensued ? 


some 


wish yourselves 
EC UPON CL tremes.” By eloquence 


» he compelle id the Brande nburg 


ers to fight for their liberties. He foug 
and fell at Luetzen. but left freedom of 
conscience to survive him. 


His mantle fell upon Frederick William 
the Great Elector of Brandenburg, born in 
1620, he was ten years old at the advent of 
and his boy hood and youth 


his great uncle, 


were filled wi ith the worship of his great 
image a worship fostered and fomented 
by the teachings of his youth. In 1640} 


he Es the reins of power, and the 
first act of “his § government was to separate 


from the ( Yat tholic s. to whom his fathe r, | 
after the death of Gustavus, had reverted. 
and to form aclose alliance with Sweden. 
which besides righting his position, 
strengthened him by the investiture of 
Pomerania. At the peace of Westphalia 


(1648) this was exchanged for some of 


the provinees of Saxony Subsequent- 
ly the Swedes desired to make use 
of him as an auxiliary against Poland 
But his was not a nature to serve as an 


Instrument He made a peace with Po- 
land, in 1657, by which his feudal depen 
(lence on that kingdom was dissolved, on 
condition of joining the league 
Sweden, which power had 
dread of the North 

Thus beyan this struggle for indepen- 
dence against the third of his powerful 
neighbors, which lasted till 1678. It was 
inter rupted by the peace of Oliva. in 1670 


become the 


But the Swedes, anxious to regain their | 


former laurels, were easily persuaded to 
join Louis XIV in his war against Hol. 
land, of which Brandenburg was an ally 
and, in 1674 made an inroad into the 
electorate, while Frederick William was 
absent in Franconia. He pounced upon 


well you | 


| The Reformation had proclaimed the 


against | 
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| them like a thunderbolt, and routed them 
at Fehrbellin, (1675,) as much by the ter- 
ror of his sudden presence, as by the force 
of his arms. In 1678 he stormed Stral- 
mud the last point of the continent, yet 
in their possession. The intervention of 
France, however, saved Sweden from de- 
| struction, and restored all the Swedish 
possessions except a part of Swedish Po- 
merania, beyond Oder. Prussia was now 
an independent State 
In 1650, the elector had established 
the Prussian post-office. He broke in 
upon = » system of feudal rents and ser- 
vices, by the introduction of indirect tax- 
ation "He sent ships to the East Indies, 
and even to America!’ He founded a col. 
ht | lege of medicine: emancipated the Jews, 
fone hundred and fifty years before the 
Parliament of Great Britain ; and largely 
encouraged immigration, particularly that 
of the exiles for conseience sal 


Ke 


Gustavus Adol- 
| phus had vindicated it; Frederick Wil- 
liam undertook preserve it. For this 
purpose he formed the Prussian State into 
lan association of all. its subjects, by 
this blessing was guaranteed to 
every individual, but on condition of the 
surrender of every other human right or 
| title: the one paramount immunity being 


freedom of conscience: 


which 


supposed to require the sacrifice of all the 
In Prussia liberty conscience 
vas inviolate; but every other human 
right was at the disposal of him to whom 
| the preservation of that liberty was 
lentrusted. This is the principle of the 
| modern state in opposition to the mediz- 
val church; the principle upon which 
Frederick William founded the Prussian 
He has done much,” was 
‘d upon him 


He 


ot 


| others. 


} 
tt 


monarchy 

oa pithy eulogium pronounce 
by his great descendant Frederick IT. 
ended his labors in 1658. 

His son Frederick poured the new wine 
of the Protestant principle into the old 
skin of the Gothic title of the king and the 
medieval erown.(1701.) As he achieved 
greatness himself, this is to be regard- 
ed as an apotheosis of his predecessor. 

He was succeeded in 1713 by his grandson, 
Frederick William I. This prince acted 
throughout his reign, in unconscious sub- 
servience to the plansof a greater, who was 
tofollowhim. He increased the territory 
of his kingdom by the acquisition of a 


no 








| 
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part of Pomerania, Limburg, and Guel- 
ders. He abolished the expensive court | 
establishment by which Frederick I. had 
affected to substantiate his royalty, ap- 
plying the heavy imports by which it had 
been supported, to the formation of a 
large fund in the treasury. He brought | 
order and system into the financial and 
military administrations. He had a pas- 
sion for well drilled soldiers, particularly 
tall grenadiers. These he collected from 
all parts of Europe, as an antiquarian | 
would amass a cabinet of coins; some- 
times by purchasing them of the princes 
or feudal lords, oftener by the false induce- 
ments held out by his recruiters, and fre- 
quently by means of organized ‘gangs of 
marauders, who penetrated far into the 
dominions of neighboring and distant | 
princes, snatching the uniue ky giant from 
the plow or the meadow, and carrying 
him, by unknown by -paths, and by devices | 
that baffled all detection, to the very 
Schloss of Berlin. The treatment of 
these recruits was in keeping with their 
acquisition. Their pay was nominal, their 
fare and clothing scanty and poor. The 
whipping post was almost their daily al- | 
lowance, the gauntlet a common occur- 
rence, and death the punishment for the | 
slightest insubordination. It was the | 
King’s delight on parade days to pass 
from man to man, er riticizing the state 
of their arms or uniforms, administer- 
ing a kick here to one; to another a 
blow of his cane, to a third a word of 
abuse. 

The memory of his brutality is still 
preserved among the Prussians, and illus- 
trated by various anecdotes. His reign 
shows in bold relief the vices to which a 
government like the Prussian is subject. 
He looked upon his country as a camp, 
himself as the commissary and quarter- 
master-general. Whatever smacked of | 
higher aspirations, incurred his fierce aver- 
sion. He hated lawyers, and maltreated 
them whenever they met his view ;—the 
cause was the virtual sceptre of Prussia, 
which it was a prerogative of the King to 
wield at pleasure. He would have abol- 
ished the academy of sciences, but for 
the reflection that it was necessary to the 
instruction of army surgeons. The acade- 








my of arts he demolished without mercy. 
His recreation was the “ tobacco college,” 
a weekly revel, in which smoking was pro- 
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tracted until the inmates of the room 
could no longer see each other. 

All the members of the court who 
manifested a distaste for this amusement 
were the objects of his dislike. This 
fell with particular intensity on his son, 
whose ideal turn, and devotion to science 
and art, brought upon him the almost 
demoniacal antipathy of his father. He 
was kept in virtual confinement, shut out, 
not only from amusements, but from his 
studies, and the cultivated society he so 
much affected. Goaded at last beyond 
endurance by this treatment, he resolved 
upon flight to England. His two lieuten- 
ants, Katt and Keith, almost the only as- 
sociates left him, assisted in making the 
arrangements. An unforseen accident 
led to the detection of the plot when 


‘already in process of execution. The 


prince was discovered, and brought before 
his father, who attacked him with bestial 
fury, and would have killed him on the 


| spot, but for the intervention of the by- 


standers. Keith made good his escape; 
but Katt was arrested, overwhelmed by 
the king with a shower of blows, kicks, 
| and buffe sts, and thrown into prison more 
|dead than alive. A court-martial con- 
demned him to death, which he suffered 
under the windows of the palace, while 
the prince was compelled to witness the 
scene, a brace of bayonets entering his 
back whenever he ventured to shut his 
eyes. 

The king made every effort to obtain a 
sentence of death against his son, but was 
| prevented by the remaining influence of the 


lawyersin his kingdom, and by the interces- 


sion of foreign princes. He next tried to 
force him to renounce the succession ; but 
here the firmness of the prince proved an 
insuparable obstacle. Every other point, 


| however, he was compelled to yield. He 


was first imprisoned, and then banished 
to a lonely farm, under military arrest. 
No communication with the court was 
allowed him, nor the slightest interference 
in public affairs. He made a kingdom of 
his farm, however, managed to accumulate 
a library, and when age had begun to 
blunt the harshness of his father, even 
surrounded himself with a circle of lite- 
rary friends. 

This was the education of Frederick IL. 
of Prussia, called in history the Great, 
but by his German cotemporaries simply 


i ii ee 
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the king, from the unbroken circle of his 
kingly attributes. There was no branch 
of mental activity that did not find in him 
avotary. The exact sciences were sub- 
jects of his severe study ; his poems show 
all the fire of the bard, only a little sub- 


dued by the prevalence in the texture of | 


his mind of logical thought over the lmag- 
ination. History he read, practised, and 
wrote ; his descriptions of his own achieve- 
ments are almost as much master-pieces 


of language, as the exploits they de- 
scribe were wonders of actions. He was 


an admirer of music, and a proficient on 
the flute. But in what a 3 the 
union and art in history, n philosophy, 
the pursuit of self-consciousness in man, 
he found his greatest glory. That free- 


dom of conscience whic h had been the 


| 


| 





| But his clear 
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restricted freedom of utterance on politi- 
cal as on all other subjects. His omission 
to carry the theory into practice requires 
no apology, having never been made the 
subject of censure by his contemporaries, 
or by posterity. 

He signalized his accession, which took 
place in 1740, by the abolition of the tor- 


ture. External affairs claimed his first 
attention. His father had been under 
the influence of a favorite Grumbken, 


who had infused a partiality towards Aus- 
tria into his policy. This would have 


| been of itself enough to giv e the inélina- 


tions of Frederick an opposite direction. 
eye discerned that 
freedom of thought was to be established 
not by subservienc y, but by antagonism to 


soon 


| the ancient enemy of Huss and of Luther. 


standard of his forefathers, was with him | 


no longer a mere privilege of confessions, 
a right to throw off the shackles of the 


| Austria, 


Romish church, only to assume those of | 


the symbols of Luther. He had risen 
from the creed to the mind that e¢ 


the creed, and found freedom of con- 


hi 08e8 


science only in absolute freedom of | 
thought. “Tn my dominions every one | 


shall be saved after his own fashion,” 
was the motto with which he took up the 


| 


sceptre, and the triumph with which he| 


laid it down. 
write his history ; for 
that the memoir of his times is but the 
biography of himself, aad the chronicle 


leaves the sombre twilight of generaliza- | 


tion for the golden hue of breathing in- 


dividual life. 
The powers with which his birth in- 


vested him, he treated as the God-given | 
| of Geatz. 


engine for the realization of the ideas by 
which he was inspired. The self-aggran- 
dizing motto of Louis XIV’s. a 
“ L’état ¢’ est moi,” seemed to be conve 


ted by his practice into the maxim of | 


self sacrifice “ moi, je suis l’etat.” His 
own definition of his own State was “ the 
sum total of public affairs, the first ser- 
vant whereof is the king;” he attained 
the highest possible ideal of an absolute 
monarchy ; that in which the king absorbs 
the State only because the St: te absorbs 
the king, enjoying in every one of its de- 
partments the watchful and undivided 
care of all his powers. In theory he was 


It is a pleasing task to | 
the great idea he | 
represents is so identified with his person, | agé 





that between the barbarism of 
and Poland, the priesteraft of 
the demoralization of France, 
and the utilitarianism of England, a new 
power must be created to undertake the 
championship of the mind, and that war 
alone could give existence to such a pow- 
er. He quickly resolved “to give the 
world a new physiognomy.” 

He entered Silesia, then an Austrian 
dependency, without the formality of a 
declaration of war, and claimed it as 
his, by virtue of sundry ancient treaties 
and settlements. Austria sent an army 
gainst him, which he defeated, first at 
Molurtz, (1741,) and then at Chotusitz 
in Bohemia, (1742.) Maria Theresa, in- 
volved in a war with other powers for her 
succession, accepted his overtures for 
peace, which was concluded at Breslau, 
leaving him in undisputed possession of 
the fine province of Silesia, and the county 


He saw 
Russia 


It was of short duration: for the war 


| of the Austrian successions continued to 
| rage, and the successes of Maria Theresa, 


made Frederick apprehend an attempt 9 
re-conquer Silesia. Anticipating this, he 
suddenly overran Bohemia with 100,000 
men, (1744,) and entered Prague. He 
was, however, forced to evacuate the coun- 
try,and even Geatz and Upper Silesia, with 
considerable loss, by the strategy of Prince 
Charles of Lorraine. Soon rallying, he rout- 
ed the Austro-Saxon army at Hohenfried- 
berg,and re-entered Bohemia; another vic- 
tory at Sou established the superiority of 


4 republican, and permitted the most un-| hisarms. The enemy entered Brandenburg 








| 
| 
| 
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7 
from Saxony, hoping to reach Berlin. Thus was Frederick, with 150.000 
But actin foiled their designs by an| troops, literally surrounded by foes. None 
invasion of Saxony on two sides, the | but he could have withstood such an out- 
victory of Kesselk lorf. and the conquest set, nor he by any other tactics than those 


of Dresden. The second Silesian war| he pursued. Never suffering the different 
ended in the re-enactment of the treaty | armies to unite, he always kept them near 
which had terminated the first. enough to each other, to have them all 


Prussia was now a power in history ; within his reach while occupied with any 
but the position so gloriously acquired,| one of them, and flew from one point of 
was not to be maintained without a des-| the narrow circle in which they hemmed 
perate struggle. The chagrin of Maria} him to another with the speed of a meteor, 

heresa for the loss of her province.| always appearing when least expected, 
could only be quenched in blood. To 0 most destructive when supposed to 
appease it she even condescended to write | be discomfited. In 1757 he entered Bo- 
a supplicating letter to the Marchioness | hemia. defeated Lorraine at Prague, (May, 
of Pompadour, successfully entreating| 6.) after a hard fought battle, attacked 
her intercession with the King of France,| Daun at Collin, (18th June.) but was 
in favor of an offensive alliance against | completely a and — to the 
the upstart. The German empire, at the| brink of ruin by losses i 1 Hanover, and 
bidding of the emperor, hurled its ban | the victory of the Riel at Gross 
against the elector of Brandenburg. Eliza-| Jeegenedof, vanished from Bohemia, fell 
beth of Russia, ex xasperated against F rede- | upon Soubise and Hildburghausen at Ross- 
rick by some sarcastic remarks about her | bach, (Novy. 5th.) and annihilated their 
person joined the league ; Sweden, then} forces; appeared suddenly in Silesia, 
undér French influence, did the same.| which Lorraine and Daun had entered 
Throughout Europe, Frederick had not} with 80,000 men, engaged them with half 
an ally except England; and England | their number at Leuthen, (5th Dec ) took 
confined her operations in the main to| 40000 prisoners, and obtained so complete 
the backwoods of America. In saving} a victory that not 20.000 of the enemy 
the remnant of Braddocks army, W ash- | made g od their retreat. 1 
ington earned his spurs as the ally of In 1758 he besieged Olmutz, in Mora- 
Frederick the Great, in the seven years | via; was forced by Loudon to raise the 
war. siege; hastened through Bohemia and Si- 

The thirty years war had upheld a} lesia to engage the Russians, whom he un- 
dogma against a hierarchy. The seven | dertook to extirpate at Zornovoff (23d 
years war vindicated prince iple against aa August). Failing in this, though victo- 
} 








0 
fe 








dition. It was shorter, more sanguinary | rious after two days’ fichting. he marched 
—costing over a million of human lives,} t6 Saxony against Daun, suffered a total 
more glorious, and more successful. It} defeat at Hochkirchen (14th October,) 
gave the world a new physiognomy. but permitted the Austrians to attain no 
The king. as was his wont, began the | advantage by their victory. 

contest (1756,) by entering Bohemia. de. | In 1759 he was routed. almost to anni- 
feating the Austrians at Loweritz, taking | hilation by the Russians and Loudon at 
the Saxon army of 17,000 prisoners, at | Kunnersdof. Dissensions in the allied 
Koenigstein, and conquering Saxony. | army, | by his own confession, alone enabled 
This roused the allies to activity. Aus- him to survive the shock. 

tria sent an army under Charles of Lor-| In 1760, after vainly besieging Dres- 
raine to Bohemia. another under Daun | den, he surprised Loudon at Liegnits, in 
and Laudon to Moravia. France sent Silesia, and restored the supremacy of his 





40000 men under Soubise to reinforee}arms. Returning to Saxony he van- 
the army of the empire, which entered | quished Daun at Forgan, after one of the 


Saxony under the prince of Hildburghau- | most bloody battles of the war. 

sen, and 80000 under d’Kstree against In 1761 he acted only on the defe sive, 
Hanover. The Swedes leaving Stratsand, | and began to show signs of exhaustion. 
ravaged Pomerania; 100000 Russians,| In 1762, the death of "his enemy, Eliza- 
under Apraxin and Fermon, entered Prus-| beth of Russia, gave him, in her succes- 
sia. sor, an ardent admirer, friend, and ally. 
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another with Sweden. 
England brought 
and this was 
of Hubertstrug with 
Frederick 


followed by 
The naval suceesses of 
about a peace 
followed by the peace 
Austria (1763), confirming 
all his possessions 
The was won. 


the great 


soon 


ee . 
with I; rance ; 


} 
agiy 


st Kuropean powers. But the 


strugcle had been exhausting, and the 
king could not fail to see that another 
might end less fortunately, and that it 
was necessary yet further to increase and 


Kor this = 


t probab ly orig 


consolid ite 


his territories 
pose he to vk age 
nated, the first division of Pp Oland (177%). 
territory of 600 
snd 600.000 subject g 


in —most 


by which he ate a 


] 
> nilies 


square 


Sentimentalists 


in history and polities 


have Inveigh d ivainst this proceeding 


from the d Ly 1t took place to the present.” 
Like the occupation of 
gitimate offspri ig of the 
rick the (rreat. wid 

stand or fall. Whoever has a right to be 


king | is a rig] 


Frederick used all his power to vindicate 


Silesia, it is a le- 
spirit ot Krede- 
with that spirit must 


it to enlarge his kingdom 


his pri ciple; every agerandizement of 
his power was therefore an act of service 
to his prin i le As Poles, these 600.000 


imen were enemies to his prin- 
he 


Prussians, they were entitled to 


men and w 


ciple. and was bound to hostile to 
them is 
freedom of Prussian subjects, 


their chief magis- 


the mental 
and to his 
trate. ‘To 
rence for the idol of Polish nationality. 
was to uphi ld a fiction at the 
a reality, ‘onduct not to be expected of 
Frederick The enlistment of 600.000 
soldiers in defence of the freedom of mind 
and in derision of the Polish realm, was 
like evi ry thing else that Frederick under- 
took,a revolt of principle against tradition 


‘Vices as 


‘rifice their welfare to reve 


expel sc of 


Upon the country thus acquired he ex- 
pended the treasure 
his zeal. The Great 


his wisdom and 


3 of 


had main 


‘) 
«laatar 
Elec tor 


* We vive onr contributor, representative of 
Germa RK pub icanism, fall freedom in the state 
ment ot his cause he is making, reserving to ou 
Selves and for our readers the equivalent freedom 
of dissent. The partition of Poland was an infa 
mous crime. Europe bas sutfered and must yet 


sulfe; it—Polish soldiership in the hands of the 
Norther n Alhance is 
to Earope. C 
despot sim 


is ever been, 
the hot beds of 
‘ance ol 
ition, Which 
a national murder.—Ep. 
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and h a scoury: 
onquered nations are 
retributive 


callous non-lute 


-such is the 
the Eternal on that 
would stand by 


veng 
rvet 


and see 


e concluded with this power was | 


Prussia was one of 


| of the freedom of mind, 
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tained 6,000 troops; Frederick had 
160,000, but at an expense so judiciously 
disposed as to leave the burthen of their 
support unfelt by the per yple The popu- 
lation of his dominions ‘doubled during 

nd the exche juer rendered the 
0,000,000 of thalers. 
devastating were 
and the rapid 
manufactures under 
his judicious uiragement, supplied 
what the sterility of the soil. in a great 
portion of his dominions, withheld. The 
f the ileted 


the commercial organi coun- 


his reign, a 
enormous sum of 7 
The traces of 
effaced in a 
erowth of 


his vars 
few ye: 


arts and 


irs 


ene 


3 ; es, > as . 
erection oO Bank of Berlin com} 


zation of the 


try Prussia was a country without 
witches and spells, almost without a hier- 
archy, without a nobility politically pow- 


erful, without accumulated capital, without 
uding army 


but that king the genius of his 


any incubus— excepting ast 
and a king 
time. But better than all this was the per- 
fection of intellectual freedom. and the en- 
couragement awarded to mental activity. 
To this day, of all countries of the world, 
Prussia has the savans and 
the least ignorant 

Y et. 
gloom settles around his de clining 
years. He He mar- 
ried a regiment of soldiers by the sound 
of the trumpet; he built 
and invited all the 


most learned 


masses 
ont }] 1 . . - 
with all these glories, a certain 
about 
was too abs lute 
an opera house 


world to the perform- 


ances; no one applauded or hissed but 
as he set the examp ‘le. He had freed the 
thoughts of the Prussians, but their deeds 


lhroughout the 
whole outward life of the he could 
feel no nerve, observe no brain, except his 
He saw that theory, 
and that a liberty of th rht alone. is a 
liberty of shadows. He died in his arm 
chair, at Sans Souci (1786) muttering, “I 
am tired of ruling slaves 
After his death the 
paled, but its brightness was transferred, 
for a brief space, to its ancient rival. Jo- 
séeph IL., of Austria, is : still more 
endeared to the heart than that 
of Frederick. though he understood less 
perfectly the art of applying means to 
ends Born at the time of Frederick’s 
accession (1740) the ideas vindicated by 
formed the ground work on 
which his lofty, susceptible soul erected 
the fabric of its aspirations. The doctrine 
then introduced 


were those of machines 


nation 


own man 1s not all 


oug 


star of Prussia 


an lmace 


Grerman 


that monarch 





| 
| 
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from France, became, during Joseph’s 
youth and early manhood, naturalized in 
Germany, where they received at once a 
profounder reach into the depths of 
thought by the labors of men like Kant ; 
amore expansive sweep, embracing the 
whole sphere of art, by the exertions of 
Lessing, Winckelmann, and Goethe, anda 
more immediate and practical application 
to the existing relations of the country. 
They received, collectively, the name of 
“ Aufklaerung,” enlightenment, and, un- 
der that name, acquired an almost univer- | 
sal popularity among the thinking men of 
the nation. Tothem Joseph devoted his 
life and soul: In youth, 





He wrought linked armor to his soul, before 
It might walk forth to battle with the world. 





He travelled over Europe, from the Py- 
rennees to the Crimea, from Naples to the | 
Baltic ; visiting every where, not the | 
princes, whom he might have studied at | 
home, but the peasants and the poor, | 
whose condition was unknown because 
uninteresting to those by whom, he had | 
been instructed. Under the tuition of | 
the farmers of Tuscany he studied agri- | 
culture; from the merchants of Bretagne 
he learnt the mysteries of commerce 
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particularly acceptable to the people, the 
injunction particularly obnoxious to the 
priests. Finally the Emperor transform- 
ed all the clergy into officers of the state, 
assumed the sole right to appointment to 
bishoprics, subjected all the papal bulls 
to governmental inspection, and severed 
all ecclesiastical connexion with church 
dignitaries out of his dominions 

This alarmed the Jesuits and the Pope ; 
the latter came in person to Vienna, to 


|} return the supplication which, 700 years 


before, the Emperor Henry V. had offer- 
ed at the footstool of the relentless Greg- 
ory. It was equally fruitless ; Papacy 
was stripped of all but its moral hold up- 
on the state, hitherto supposed to be its 
chief support. 

The resources of which the hierarchy 
were thus deprived were not swept into 
the coffers of the state, but set apart as a 
fund for instruction. The University of 
Lemberg quickly rose upon the ruins of 
the monasteries ; and numerous scholar- 


| ships were added to the learned institu- 


tions already existing. Schools for the 
people were also established in great 
numbers, though we find no traces of a 
Joseph dis- 
played an appreciation of the proper 


system of common schools. 


The tone of equality with which he ad- | sphere of education more enlarged than 
dressed every one, became proverbial ; it | that of many more modern statesmen ; 
sprang from appreciation of men, and his | for we find museums, picture galleries, 


contempt of t2¢/es. 

The death of his mother, Maria There- 
sa, in 1780, brought him to the throne. 
His Edict of Toleration was the first 
fruit of his accession ; an achievement we 
should be disposed to undervalue at the 
present day, if we overlook the fact that it 
uprooted the policy uninterruptedly pur- 
sued by the Hapsburg dynasty from the 
time Huss had become its victim at Con- 
stance. The Austria of four hundred 
years was buried in this paper; for, till 
then, Austria had had no other mission 
but the perpetuation of moral bondage. 

The blow was followed up by an attack | 
upon the hierarchy. Every order of | 
monks and nuns, not engaged in instruc- 
tion, nursing the sick, preaching, hearing 
confessions, or administering to the dying 
was abolished; 624 monasteries, with 
200,000 monks and nuns, disappeared in 
consequence of this measure. The re- 


maining clergy were forbidden to beg, and 
forced to study. 


The proposition was 


and theatres arising as the fund for in- 
struction swelled—and even a public gar- 
den spread its instructive shade around 
the walls of Vienna, bearing on its portal 
the motto so characteristic of its founder, 
and which it is no honor to the English 
language that it cannot better express, 
~ Dedicated to all men by their esteemer.” 

He reformed the laws by a new code 
of procedure, and a new penal code. 
Both incurred the displeasure of the law- 
yers—prima facie evidence that they con- 
tained radical ameliorations. 

His reforms in the administration of 
government being equally uncompromis- 
ing, encountered as strong an opposition 
from the office-holders. 

He travelled even into the almost un- 
discovered country of social reforms, and 
erected there the most enduring monu- 
ment of his greatness. “Is it not nonsense 
to believe,” said he, “ that the lords posses- 
sed lands before there were vassals, and 
ceded their lands to the latter on certain 


“et 


ot 
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conditions ? 
compelled to run away in order to escape 
starvation, if nobody had consented to till 
their lands?” This was a sweeping denial 
of the feudal system in general, 
“certain conditions” against which the 
remark was ‘particularly directed, were 


Would they not have been | 


| 


his people. 


§1 


to produce his downfall ; and thongh the 
whole people were his allies, he fell, with 


The lesson last learned by 


| reformers is the proper estimate of the 


but the 


the conditions of serfdom, which reduced | 


the peasantry to the state of trees and 
bushes growing upon the land, which they 
were not allowed to leave, and with which 
they passed from owner to owner. 


seph abolished serfdom throughout the | 


Austrian duchies; and this is pre-emi- 
his name a household word in Germany. 

He undertook to systematize taxation 
He looked upon landed property as the 
only legitimate subject of taxation, and 
source of all possession—which indeed it 
was, so long as the 
not perfected its victory over feudalism. 
He therefore laid an impost on land in pro- 
portion to its productiveness, and ¢rrespec- 
tive of the actual occupant,—thus transfer- 
ing the burden 
lord of the manor, and doing away with 
the immunities claimed by ecclesiastical 
foundations and others 


Here the series of his triumphs is | 


brought to a close. The reign of Joseph 
IL. is a striking demonstration of the in 
correctness of the received idea that the 
European States are absolute monarchies, 
and that a// the evils of their condition 
are referable to the individuals 
who are trusted with crown and sceptre 
Were the power of the monarch absolute, 
areforming monarch would be an irre- 
sistible reformer; and a king might in- 
deed accomplish peaceably what else no- 
thing but a revolution can effect. But 
the only crowned reformer failed in almost 
all his undertakings.* 
the church, of landed wealth. of the er- 
mine, of the bureau, all abased by the 
progress of his success, united their forces 


* A rather evident and very practical proof that 
there cau be no such thing in nature as a “ crowned 
reformer’ —the first reform n¢ scessary for a reform 
er afflicted with a crown being to take it off. which 
Temoves at once the power thereby symbolized. 
and ends his reforming of others by begiuning it on 
himself. Royalty is a dilemma. “A crowned per 
800 inast be infamoas or be nothing—to be either 
is danzerous—times occasi onally arise which mod- 
eruize the Roman alaze—* there is but one ste p 
froin the Capitol to the Tarpeian Rock.” Never- 
theless. Young y Germany must proceed with its re- 
latiun—E pb 


benefited by 


capacity of those 7m whose interest they 
reform: for, whatever individuals may 
introduce, it is public opinionalone which 
can conserve; and it is only when those 
reforms are sufficie ntly ad- 


| vanced to influence public se ntiment that 


Jo- | ¢ 


they can maintain their hold upon the 
concessions wrung from tradition. Pub- 
lie opinion is the indispensible link be- 


| tween abstract truth and reality. 
. . i + 
nently the achievement which has made | 


The countries into which Joseph sought 


| to introduce his measures were a singular 
agglomeration of territories, the result of 


that combination of policy and good luck 


which a diplomatic poet has put in verse : 


mercantile system had | 


“ Let others fi happy Austria, wed.” * 


. : 
cht, thou, 


The Duchies of Austria and Styria. and 


| the isolated district on the Lake of Con- 


from the tenant to the | 


stance, had, like most of the German 
principalities, none of the political power 
of feudal vassals remaining to impede the 
activity of the Landeshen, or liege lord, 
The same was the case, in a still greater 
degree, with Bohemia, which had lost its 
constitution. and almost its national exist- 
ence, in the thirty years’ war. Gallicia, 


‘lately torn from Poland, had also no tra- 


in them | 


step pes oO 


The hierarchies of | The 


| trary 


ditions to rest upon. In the Italian pro- 
vinces also, monarchical usurpation had 
well nigh extinguished the last traces of 
the old oy: republicanism. But the vast 
Hungary, with its mountain- 
girtinde te ndenciesof Croatiaand Transyl- 
vania, was an organized oligarchy of land- 
holders, with a power at once e quably dis- 
tributed, and, from unity of interest, ca- 
pable of great and rapid concentration. 
Austrian Netherlands, on the con- 
y, were a collection of municipalities, 
governed by wealthy aldermen, buried 
neck deep in charters, concessions, privi- 
leges, and monopolies. 

It was to be expected that both of 
these latter powers would oppose all in- 
novations; the external provocations of 
their opposition were, however, not the 
same. The Hungarian “ gentry,” 2. é, 


| landholders, very ni turally” looked upon 


| the abolition of serfdom as a measure of 


* Bella gerant alii, sed tu, felix Austria, nubes. 
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misplaced pa ilanthrop v; and 
real estate could not but a] to them 
as a species of constructive treason. An 
serfs in Transylvania. 


pe ar 


insurrection of the . 
which was attended with much bloodshed. 
served to increase the public discontent. 
which Joseph foolishly irritated still more 
by removing the crown of St. Stephen 
from its inviolable resting place at Buda 
to his capital, and by introducing the 
German language into judicial and admin- 
istrative proceedings. The revenues of 
Hungary are the Aus- 
trian crown, partic oh urly in times of war 

the magnates therefore 
the troubles with Turkey to f 
into the repeal of all his reforms, 
those referring ly to the 
dom of religion. 


my 


indispens able » to 


took advantage of 
ree Joseph 
except 
free- 


immediate 


he grievances that incurred the 


sition of the Belgians was still more dis 
reputable Mereantile ursuits are the 
cultivation of selfishness; hence, a mer 


cantile community will quickly lose that 
disposition for se If-sac rihen. which is thi 
essence of religion, 
ot religion in 
that the 
other church 
which the Ne 
of re ligion 

further 
which, unconsciously feeling t 
of the 
proportio: 


and seek the essence 
ceremonies Thus it was 
processions and 


shocked that 


lled their sens: 


suppression of 

mummeries 
therlanders ¢a 
disso] ition of 


} 
exasperated a c& 
1 


ine monast 


ries MmMMuUunIty 
ic absence 


were 


1, 
LSCIVeS, 


| 
the 


; 5 ~% 
dadeyotional in 


bly imp ressed 
iti Lin ing a 


With neces 


sity of main 
to repre sent 
they were i youd 
when the emperor laid his impious hand 
upon the University of Louven, the 
hold of the bigotry of centuri 
forced its students to—study ! 

In governments regulated not by prin- 
ciple but by 


distinct profession 


them in that capacity put 


censed bey endurance 
strong 
and 


; abuse, there is no si paration 
of church and The 
enlisted the burghers. and instigate d them 
remonstrance. then to the refusal 
and, finally, to revolt The 
whom the had been 
made, took no part in the contest, and 
Jos ‘ph was left to fight with the 
few troops he could spare from his foreign 
He succumbed ; 
his measures 


priests soon 
i 

first to 
of subsidies. 


people, fi Tr 


reform 


alone. 


and even his of. 


wars 
fers tc 
jected by the “ 
by their triumplhis and looking forward to 
entire independent ; 


revoke all were re- 


Conservatives,” now elated 
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of the Vaterland. 


Joseph recei 


ived the news of this state 
of affairs upon his death-bed (1 (©0,) upon 


'which he had been thrown, according to 
some, by poison, to others by the fatigue 
of his incessant labors, and. if a third ac 

crief at his 


Oppo- | 


edited, f 
words of Jacobi, one of 


count is to be 
In the 


reverses 


the phil soph rs of the time. who loved 
him, and whom he loved, + he quitted his 
empire as a laborer leaves the field hy 

to have saved from inundations: the tlood 


has broke n the dikes aga and ae in. a d. 


ve by the partial re sist mes { cur 


1} 
‘ied off a portion of th 
ig] 


growing corn 


i nightfall he s home sad but upheld 
by the consciousness of having labored 


faithfully 
As the s 


an alloy ot 


cess of Pre leris k contau i 


sadness in its very perf 
so there is a comfort and a el 


eof Joseph. He whose 


icel Ail 


very discomfitur 


hopes are limited nay attain the fulfi ent 
of his hope . aud find their limit in their 
fulfilment. tHe who embodies a!] the as 
pirations of humanity, sees the greatness 
of his thoughts in the very difheulty ot 
re alizing them At bottom he 1s1 less 


triumphant Ideas are better tl 


utes, and a lite devoted to the whole ad- 
vantage of humanity is of greater value 
than a successful effort to ex ite an is 


lated scheme 


Tl e stream ol hist ry noy t 
territory ot lrance, nd ty \ 

1 . 1 ) ? ° ° 1 ° i> 4 
only reached by 1tS Inundations Du 
was soon drawn into the centre ot t if- 


rent by the powel of the mighty Corsi 


can Napoleon . military re has 
been abundantly celebrated; his gentus 
as a politician never acknowledged He 
is said, not with son, t ive de 


out rea 
based the characte 


But the e to be 


tion nsure, ust, re ures 
. 1 

tw » quali ifications In the first place the 

revolution would have lost its high char- 


acter even without Napole m. for 
ideal uprising is, in the 
followed by a reaction of the int 
nature; in th 


nature of things, 


ments of human 


place, without Napoleon, the revolution 
hay lod wi . ~~]. 
would probably baye enued with a col 


lapse, leaving scarce any 
quences behind it, and allowing the ancien 
to return * without anything learnt 
or forgotten.” Napoleon realized the 
revolution. He closed the cycle opened 


political oO} se- 


CLIN 


by Charlemagne, extinguish d the Roman 








The 


ign of feudali 


° ) 
terminated the re 


empire, 


and stam) 1 the Im] ress ¢ 


—his vreat personal characteristic.—in- 
poe of time 

By the pea Rastadt 
, that ee Luneville 
deprived the Emperor, of Belgium. 


bardy, and the Breisgau. The 


ibly — Nae. 
(1798). con- 
(1801). he 
Lom- 


German 


empire was further deprived of all ter 

tory lving on the left bank of the Rhin 
which was ine rporated into the Frenel 
Repub! This territory had been un- 


der th vay of various princes, nominally 
vassals of the empire, under one or other 
of the infinitely various forms of German 
feudalism. These princes were consider 
ed by the 1 congress as entitled t 

indemnit For this purpose the fiction 
of / fron was added to tl innu 


already overgrew the 
‘empire. It con- 


+} ] 


sist: n depriving the ecclesiastical feoffs 
in the remaining portions of the empire, 


power, and transferring this 
secular power to the prine sto be indem- 
Strange to say. this system was 
n extended to the free cities of the 
empire A singular method of inculeat 
inciples, 
ke n 


no deubt; 
nanifest th ab- 
surdity of rights derived from the Grace 
of God, by the reductio ad ahsurdum 
The pret nded existence of the Ger 
man Empire was thus brought to a close 
By the feudal principality 
or feoff was a trust: an office precise ly 
like that of our grove sheriffs. with 
only this difference that the office was bi 
stowed not by but by the 
chief ¢ This char- 


hil 


constitution:a 


rnorsor 


the governed, 
the Ss 


governor, verelon 
acter had slowly and gradually changed 
to that of a possession, an estate; but this 


change he first time avowed when 
objects of 
eration The princes 
endowed by virtue of the system of 
larization could not be even pretended to 
hold offices derived from the but 
he ld sim p ly proper rly. obt: ine 
The FE: nperor Francis, therefore, 
the wreck. bv 
Aucust, 1804.) 
Austria 
The peace of Kastadt. coneluded in the 
times of the Direc tory, had ensued upon 
the downfall of the first coalition against 


the French Republic ; that of Luneville. 


was f 
principalities hes 
pe! se 


me recom 


and remut 


secu 


emperor, 
d by barter 
fled from 
declaring himself (10th 
‘Hereditary 


Un ited Ri publics of the 


sm 


f individualism. 


Emperor of 


form 
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concluded by the first consul, was 


equence of 


the 


cons ove rthrow of the 


second. Austria was not disposed to 
rest satisfied with its provisions, and rea- 
dily joined the third coalition, (1805,) 


against the “Emperor of the French.” 
It shared the fate of pred 
after the dé Austerlitz. the memor- 
battle ( Kmperors In the 
of Frieburg, Austria was stripped of 


cessors 


at ble 


peace 


the last remnant of its Italiay ISSESSLONS ; 
those yet remaining in Suahia, and the 
Tyrol. fell to the lot of Bavaria, Wur- 


former 
Eleetor- 
latter 


and Baden the two 
were promoted from the rank of 
tes to that of Kingdoms, a 
declared “entirely independent. though 
still belonging to the German 1? 
In point of fact, they be 
dependencies of France A 
treaty with Prussia. had already 
that power with Hanover. con 


temburg. 


leacue 
all three, 
previous 
invested 
jnered by 


from the English, and France 


with the duchies of € und Key.on the 
right bank of the Rhine This was al- 
lotted to Murat, Napoleon’s brother-in- 


law, as an avow the 
‘ preponderatii Empire 
These ancl 


ly severed from all other al 


to be final- 


egvianece, and 


firmly attached to the train of the con- 
jueror For this purpose he established 
the Rhenish league. (12th June. 1806.) 
; ae 

the most portant polits ve In the 


surope, since ths 
peace of : he cr ! 
Cpernening: e divided his empire. Under 
Ni ap sleon’s prot ctorate. and with the obli- 
to hold their ti Ds at his disposal, 
sof Western 
1 them with the 

They formally 

per dent of the 

Baden and the 


vation 
he asfembled seventeen prince 


and 


sovereignty 


Germany, investe 
rights of 
declared 


empire 
i 


themselves i 
The elector 
landgrave of Darn assumed each 
the title of grand-duke, tl Prince of 
Nassau that of duke, which tl ey still re- 
tain They did mtent with 
asserting their independence of the em- 
pire, but proceeded to extend their 
onty over the other lesser feoffs 
entirely within 
being members « 


sov- 
lying 
partly ‘or their bor« 
and not if the 
These vassals were absolved from 
allegiance to the 
subjected to that of 
now for the first 


erel 
lers, 
league 
their 
former sovereign, and 
the new, under a 
time introduced 





| 
| 


SESS 





nh 





into political nomenclature, and designa- 
ted by the barbarous term mediatization. 
By this doctrine the former feudal rights 
were divided into two kinds, the rights of 
supremacy and those of estate (Landes- 
hurn and Standeshern). The latter, in- 
eluding all those feudal rights not deemed 
necessary to the sovereignty, were per- 
mitted to be retained; the others were 
transferred to the sovereign. The 
distinction was in theory a fiction; in 
practice, the rights of estate amounted to 
a license to the mediatized lord to harass 
his vassals without interruption—and the 
rights of supremacy vested the monop- 


oly of all political power in the govern- | 


ment. 

As regarded their subjects, the sov- 
ereignty of the princes was declared to 
consist in the rights of legislation, judica- 
ture in the last appeal, “police, military 
conscriptions, and revenue. These pow- 
ers were quickly exercised in the abolition 
of the old feudal constitutions yet subsis- 





' Oct., 


/on the 
| is said to have first proposed the project, 
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g 1806, Francis abdicated the 
crown of the Cesars. 

Prussia bore with less grace the forma- 
tion of a third power within the German 
limits. To maintain a counter-balancing 
position, she entered upon the formation 
of a second confederation, the Northern 
league, designed to embrace Prussia, Sax- 
ony, Electoral Hesse, and the countries 
sea-board. Napoleon, though he 


August, 


ultimately opposed to it his authoritat.ve 
interdict. Prussia secured the co-opera- 
tion of Russia, Sweden, and England, 
and the fourth coalition was the result. 
The emperor was, as usual, upon them, 
before they had found time to prepare for 
action. At the battle of Jena, (14th 
1806.) the Prussian force of one 


hundred and twenty thousand was almost 


dissolved into a thaw. 


ting, and the organization of systems of | 


monarchical government, on the French 
or Prussian model. 

There can be no doubt that the insti- 
tution of the Rhenish league was a step 
forward in the wanderings of humanity. 
It removed the feudal nebuls which inter- 
wove political influence and private pro- 
perty, interposing a tangled maze of con- 
flicting, but also mutually protective 
interests, between the wrong which existed 
and the right which was to be established. 
It drew lines broad and clear between 
the governors and the governed. And 
above all, it dispelled the halo which 
concealed the putrefaction of traditional 
institutions. 
ship observances which danced at the nod 
of a Corsican adventurer, like the water 
darting from the nostrils of a whale! 
From the close of the thirty years’ war 
to the establishment of the Rhenish 
league, the South and West of Germany 
had not manifested one single symptom 
of political vitality From this time 
forth it took the lead, and the hopes of 
German republicans now centre in the 
countries they first raised to the rank of 
indenendent states. 

The “ Roman Empire ” 


was now so en- 


tirely annihilated, that its nominal head 
would no longer consent to wear the de- 
gradation of the title. 


On the 6th of 


Who could henceforth wor- | 


| 





pee 14th June, 


The panic spread 
by it, over the whole country, was so great 
that all the fortresses of the kingdom, 
some of them supposed to be irresistible, 
surrendered to the invader, and in six 
weeks he was undisputed master of all 
the land west of the Oder. 

The Elector of Saxony now hastened 
to join the Rhenish league, and received 
in return the title of royalty. The other 
Saxon principalities did the same. Hesse 
Cassel was treated as a conquered coun- 
try, and the elector expelled. Having, 
by this means, covered his rear, Napoleon 
advanced to overthrow the lest and most 
formidable of his enemies, the Czar. 
The decisive struggle lasted ten days, and 


| was concluded by a complete but hard- 


fought victory of the French, at Fried- 
1807. 

The peace of Tilsit, 
many and Prussia were 
hardly deserves the name of a treaty ; 
was but the dictatorial edict of the victor. 
“From motives of respect to the Russian 
Emperor,” as the protocol expressly says, 
the successor of Frederick the Great was 
allowed to retain the name of king, and 
the provinces of Silesia, Pomerania, and 
Prussia Proper. The Polish territories 
were ceded to Saxony, all the country 
east of the Elbe to France. 

These latter served as the foundation 
of a structure which promised much for 
Germany. They were incorporate 2d, with 
Electoral Hesse, and the territories of 
Brunswick, into the new Kingdom of 


so far as Ger- 
concerned, 
it 








The L 


Westphalia. A powerful kingdom was | 
thus established on German soil, which | 
had no tradition to support ut. Germany | 
was forced into the circle of powers that re- 
pudiated the submission of the men of one 
time to the authorities instituted by those 
of another. Its name was on the list of | 
the protestants against the most irrational | 
and yet most tenacious of tyrannies, the | 
tyranny of thedead. It would have been | 
well for humanity, if, instead of the pro- | 
vince of W estphali: 1, this new offshoot of | 
the revolution had stretched from Hol- 
land to Tyrol, from Switzerland to the 
Baltic. The right can triumph far more 
easily over bayonets than over traditions 
The Lion of the Desert had now ac- | 
complished his mission, or as much of it | 
as he was destined to accomplish. The | 
empire of Charlemagne was restored to | 
its ancient limits. Italy again lay at his 
feet; the Saxons were repulsed beyond | 
the Elbe; and the Turkish legions had 
earried their eagles far beyond through 19 
gorges of Roncesvalles. What the ¢ 
lovingian had rescued from the civic 
soldiery of Reme, and subjected to the | 
rural constitutions of the Teutonic races. | 
the exile of Corsiea had freed from the 
parasitic weed of political tradition, and 
made an open field for the spread of the | 
new Frankish idea. He held a congress | 
at Erfurt, ( 1803,) at which four kings, | 
thirty-four sovereign princes, and an un- 
counted throng of ministers and generals, 
figured as his train bearers. His word | 
was law to Kurope. 
Why is it that we grudge or deny the | 
attribute of great to such ae hievements ? 
Why are we without gratitude for such | 
victories for benefit of humanity ? 
Because it is evident he knew not what 
he did. Ue was mainly a soldier, subor- | 
dinately a statesman; design was with 
him not prior, but subservient, to execu- | 
tion. He was a general of history, but 
never sat in her councils. He knew 
everything of matter, nothing of human- | 
ity. That adamantine will whose fiats 
shook the world, was, in its workings, as | 
impenetrable a mystery to the mind 
whose name it bore, as to the blindest | 
lacquey that dusted the steps of its 
throne. When he no longer acted from in- 
stinct, but attempted to engraft a thought 
upon the time, he showed that he under- 
stood nothing of the time he was ruling 


{ 


} 
the 
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| until 
| which ended with the peace of Vienna, 
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Therefore it is — his immense enter- 
prize ended only in a stupendous bank- 
ruptey. Therefore it is, that while the 
creation of Charlemagne outlived a thou- 


| sand years, the work of Napoleon scarce 


lasted a decade. 

His work was to destroy. But he 
destroyed imperfectly. The monarchs he 
expelled from one kingdom, he endowed 
with another. The countries snatched 
from one king, he conferred upon others. 
The families he should have extirpated 
he took into his bosom. The generals of 
the revolution he enfeoffed with medizeval 
dukedoms. The soldiers who had stormed 
the heights of Malta, he decked with the 
insignia of a new order of knighthood. 
He imagined he was come to build up as 
well as to destroy. Fool! he knew so 
little of the structure required by the 


| time. that all he erected was but a stale 


and colorless reproduction of the erumb- 
ling prisons he had razed. 

His power did not attain its zenith 
after the Austrian war of 1809, 


and his marriage with an archduchess. 
But in that war history he id changed her 
colors, and the manifesto of Austria said, 
truly, that “The freedom of the world 
had taken refuge under the Austrian ban- 
ners.” A singular exclamation, coming 
from the house of Hapsburg ! 

The overthrow of its cabinet, the ex- 
tinction of its army, and the dismember- 
ment of its territories, had taught that 
court the lesson that the ultimate source 
of political power is in the colleetive will 
of those of whom it is composed. It en- 
tered the lists with an anathema against 


| tyranny, and an appeal to the people. 


‘It was not, and could not be, the inten- 
tion of Austria to take the lead in a rey- 
olutionary emancipation of the world. 
But it had learnt the tacties of the revo- 


| lution, and made use of them to produce 


a popular fanaticism in Germany, which 
had become necessary, and which could 
only be awakened by the syren call of 
liberty. It must not be forgotten, that 
he who would liberate the world, must 
know what the world stands in need of.” 
The odds were fearful. France, Italy, 
Holland, the Rhenish league, Prussia, 
and even Russia, all fell upon the already 
stricken kingdom. It had no ally except 
public opinion, and in part the hopes of 
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the German nation, upon which it ealled | mia, and joined an Austrian force which 


“to arise, break its chains, and regain the 
independence and honor that was its due.”’ 

The first movement failed. Five suc- 
cessive battles, fought on five successive 
days, (Pfaffenhofer, Sarm and Rohr, 
Abensberg. Sandshut, Eckmuchl and Re- 
jeusburg, 19th to 22d April.) shattered 
the forces of the Archduke Charles to 
such an extent as to compel him to re- 
treat to Bohemia, leaving Vienna in the 
hands of the victors. But a 
forces of the Austrians 


the state. The 


defeat of 
the army was no longer an extinction of 


now consisted not so much of standing | 


troops, as of a well organized militia, the 
a military organization of all 
men of the nation. They, 
recovered, and on the 
2ist of May, at Aspem, the Archduke 
Charles inflicted on the master of the 
world that defeat which destroyed the 
only moral ge he had, the supersti- 
tious belief in his invincibility. Eleven 
thousand aead. three thousand cuirasses 
were left upon the field. Of the lat- 
ter, the victors constructed a pyramid, 
the first monument of a success against 
Napoleon. 

Its immediate duration was short. In 
six weeks the French army retraced its 
steps by exactly the same road on which 
it had been forced to retreat. and worsted 
the enemy at Wagram. The 
Vienna, which followed, deprived Austria 
of one-fourth of her territory, and 
cured its virtual allegiance by the 
riage of Maria Louisa with the Corsican. 
But it did not permanently affect the 
fortunes of Germany. 

The main struggle in this campaign 
had thrown off spurs, indicative of the 
hold which opposition to Bonaparte had 
already gained in the hearts of the peo- 
ple The Tyrole se ina body at the 
beginning of the war, drove out the Ba 


Landwehr. 
the fighting 
therefore, quickly 


se- 


rose 


peace of 


| was sent 


j army to 


North 
division 


against Saxony and the 
of Germany. When this 
compelled by the reverses of the main 
retre at. Ferdinand refused to 
follow, but resolved to cut his way with 
fifteen hundred men to the and 
thence to England. . He through 
Leipsic, Halle, Kis a Halbastadt. 
Brunswick, Hanover, Nieuburg and Els 
fate, attacked by the enemy at 
step, but always victorious, in a continued 


was 


coast 


passe d 


every 


skirmish of thirteen days, embark his 
men in the fishing craft lying at the land- 
ing, himself in an American sloop, and 


reached England on the twenty fourth 
day after he had entered upon this 
alrous foray 

Still more adventurous was the expedi 
tion of Captain Schill, another 
the ballad literature, which 
Germany at that time 
disappeared from Germany with a bods 
of six hundred cavalry, to ai the 
Kingdom of Westphalia At Witten- 
berg he had hoped to obtain arms and 
money, but failed. At Magdeburg he 
was still less successful. ‘led 
by the foe, he found himself compelled to 
retreat to the coast. Stralsund. took 
and fortified it But the Danish 
Dutch troops were upon him, and after a 
desperate street-fight the town was taken 
Schill was discovered with a bullet wound 


and 


chiv- 


hero of 
sprang up it 


He suddenly 


spoon encir 


seca 


} 
and, 


in his head, another in his shoulder, 


ja sabre cut across his face. 


mar- | 
;romantic as 
| leaders were in 


These undertakings were not so purely 
first appear The 


may at 
connection with 


intimate 
a web of conspiracies which was gradu- 
ally extending over the coun- 
tries. The Kingdom i 
particular, was the seene of very active 
revolutionary Whether in 
subserviance or in antagonism to him, the 


conquered 


’ We stphalia 4 in 


pre paratior Ss 


| revolution followed Napole on wherever he 


yarians, and kept off the invaders, until | 


by the peace of Vienna, the Austrians 
again surrendered the province into the 
hands of the enemy. The name of An- 


dreas Hofer. 


revolt, and was shot at Mantua, by the 
French, became a fagot in the fire of 


enterprize 


German independence. The 
Brunswick. 


of the Duke Ferdinand of 
was attended with better success. 


who led the last disastrous | 


He | of the body by gymnastic exercises ; 


which had re- 
these combina- 
tions assumed the of the Legend- 
band, (league of virtues.) mantling their 
operations under the garb of a sort of 
etherial devotion. The Turners, who 
are now making their appearance in this 
country, first arose about that time. 
Their ostensible purpose was the culture 
but 


set his foot In Prussia, 
mained nominally neutral, 


hame 


had raised a body of volunteers in Bohe- | they never lost sight of the cause in which 


“ 





“ 
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the powers thus cultivated were ultimate- 
ly to be employed. Their 
much intellectual as physical ; 
the great Kant, 
their most promiment founders 

Fortunately for Prussia, it 
statesmen ready and able 


origin Wis as 
Fichte. 
successor was one of 
found a 
triumvirate of 
to direct and ¢ 
popular feeling thus manifested 
horst, Stein, and IHardenberg, are 
German hist ry, as being 


‘ ‘ 


meentrate the current of 
Scham 
hames 
important 1 


who were not 


among the princes or 


generals, and yet wielded political power, 
and achieved political progress 
the death of the it Frederick, the Pi 


, 1 . . 
had been a machine without a 


Sine 


sian stat 


motor ‘| hie u il not these three mit ds 
restored this life S] ri g. in the shape ot 


t 
the « ly lawful king of any realm. the 


pt tblic 





politi al opinion of t the 


Scham was born in 1756, and dis 
tinguished himself as a military auth 
and ef nt practical oiheet The army 
being tl iliar and favored institution 


of Prussia, had of course ‘lea me a hot 
seed-bed of corruption Promotion had 
always been confined to the no 
soon became the monopoly ot a few fam- 
ilies The i 
to the dé 
the tin of Frederick 
regulati s of dress. drill 
were those of Kr 
yond which the Fi 
in the rev 
milita Vv St rvice was 
tributed 

shewed the 


As 
ments, Sc! 


privates were still su 
inishments in vog 
William I. 
and bagea 
derick the Grea 
ench had far advanced 

wars inl { 





utionary 
unequal 
Tilsit had 
arrange 
appoint 


most 
When the peace of 
ineflicieney of 


having 


} 
these 


1 
amhorst, been 


ed minister of war. succeeded in burning 
the barn Promotion was made to de 
pend, in pear upon pr fiei lency, in war 
upon disti Flogging was restr: sined 


limits, and the bi 
tuted for the tent Many 
from service were 
obstacle to the 
kingdom was 
a clause in the treaty of peace whieh 
limited the standing army to forty-two 
thousand _ men This the genius of 
inverted 
Weakening to one of 
military organization. The best drilled 

regiments were disbanded eve ry year, and 
their place supplied by recruits. The 

disbanded regiments were organized as | 


within the 1 rowest 
youac ubsti 
grounds of ‘ emption 
removed The greatest 

complet armament of the 


from a means of 
strengthening the 


al 1 
Schamhorst ci 


Landwehr. and ke pt 2 to enter into 
active service at tl shortest warning 
and arms were held tore for them at 
various dépéts. T! Landwehr further 
included a draft of t most able-bodied 
men between the age of seventeen and 
forty These were accoutred } \ the cir- 
cuits (Kreise) in which they were drawn. 
and wore a Sil ple uniforn d a white 
ross bearing the i: With God 
for King and Count ’ The were 


drilled twice a week. and paid y sO 
left their cireuit In times of 


they were to repleni the army. a 


war 
id to 
ndstrum, 


t] *\ 
Licy 


recruit themselves fi the 


which was a |] tary organization 
of all the fighting the nation 

The fruits of tl forts were seen in 
the year 1812, w three months suf- 
ficed to ra t 3 so much 
is spired, of | ten thon- 
nd picl t mel i Landwehr 
! re ¥ ol ‘ { } ‘ i d fifty thou- 

nd ( Schambhorst lived to see the 


first success of his efforts, but not their 
: He was wounds | at 


lied on 


triumph 
ight of Gross Goeischen, and « 
| June. 1813. at Pracue 


: : 
than he was Charles. 


the 28th of 

Greater Baron 
1. born 1765, and edueated as a miner 
and engineer.—a sort of demi-military 
profession in the German states \ tour 
; his life. 


Sten 


litte Beng Sane ee 
made a politician Or iim I HIs Views 
issimilating nearly to th Kins lish radi- 
cals. He rose rapidly from one provin- 


cial establishment t ther. until he 


Of 


rect ived th it ¢ f mil 


; : oie es 
spotiess integrity, clea nsight, untiring 
ictivity, and great fertility of invention, 


to break through old 
forms, and the pow r to produce new 
The nation expected of him the 
restoration of its standii after the hu- 


he had the energy 


ones 


miliating downfal 1s made 


prime minister and secretary of foreign 


affairs 
f £,) + ag 
lle soon _ himself felt. in a series 
of legislati enactments intended to re- 
move the causes which had sapped the 


marchy of Frederick 
he Great The first was an edict virtu- 
ally abolishing nobility al d serfdom, 
levelling the former and elevating the 
latter, to the condition of citizens. The 
second established equality among the 
citizens, by abolishing the rubbish of 


strength of the m 
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gilds and innings, into which they had 
been subdivided. and introduci ing munici- 
pal regulations answering in almost every 
partic ular to the select and common coun- 
cils of Philadelphia. This was followed 
by the all-important edict remodelling 
the organization of the government, whic h 
as an instance of whet i is understood by 
that word among the more enlightened 
statesmen of the European C ontinent, de- 
serves a somewhat lengthened statement. 


The supreme direction was assigned to | 


the council of state, under the presidency 
of the King himself. Its orders were 
obligatory upon the five ministries or de- 
partments of the Interior, the Revenue, 
External Affairs, War, and Justice. 

The first was subdivided into six sec- 
tions, entrusted respectively with General 
Police, Arts and Manufactures, Public 
Instruction and Religion, 
lation, Health, and Mines, Coins, Salt- 
works and Porcelain Manufactories. The 
subjects falling under the head of the 
first section were security, police, 


amusements, except the theatre, the post 
office, the feudal constitution of 
estates of the provinces, corporations, 
Jews and Dissenters. The second sec- 
tion was entrusted with economical police. 
division of townships, &c., drainage, 
guilds, architecture, government trades, 
commerce, navigation, roads. The third 
comprised schools. the theatre, publica- 
tions, religious ceremonies, the church, 
toleration, science. 

The ministry of finance had three sec- 
tions, one for the general exchequer, the 
bank, naval commerce, and lotteries, 
for crown domains and forests, and one for 
taxes. 

In the provinces the central boards 
acted by deputies. All the deputies of 
every province were to be under the 
supervision of a president, appointed by 
the council of state, and instructed to 
preserve unity of action in the measures 
of the deputies. 

This, it must be remembered, was a 
radical improvement on the past; for till 
then every province had had an adminis- 
tration as multifarious and less system- 
atic ; and there had been no satisfactory 
connexion between them. 

In his foreign relations, the prime minis- 
ter was less successful. After the peace of 


General Legis- | 


the | 


poor, hospitals, widows, provisions, public | Stein’s equal in strength of purpose, and 


the | 


one | 
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Tilsit, the French troops remained in the 
country and harassed the people and the 


government by insolent usurpations, based 


on forced constructions of the treaty. 
This produced a morbid hatred of Freneh 
nationality which has become chronic in 
the Prussian body politic. Stein was ve- 
hemently infected with it: and as hig 
prostrate condition gave him no founds- 
tion for the intrigues of diplomacy, he 
was fain to conspire with the malcontents 
of Westphalia and south-western Ger- 
many. A bearer of dispatches having 
been intercepted by the French, his dis- 
charge was insisted on by Napoleon. He 
resigned (1809). 

A compromise ministry under Count 
Dolma, succeeded. But their vacillating 
railed neither to ward off the 
impending bankruptcy of the state, 
(caused in a great measure by ne enor- 
mous tributes pay: able to France by the 
treaty of Tilsit.) nor to relieve it from the 
exactions of the French. Stein could 
not be recalled, but another was found, 


his superior in political address, Charles 


Augustus, aron of Hardenberg. He was 
mi ade C haseellor of State in 1810; 
Schamhorst, retired nominally, but not 


virtually from the ministry of war; and 
Stein, though he could not receive a port. 
folio, was a leading spirit of the adminis 
tration. 

Hardenberg issued an edict modifying 
the organic statute of Stein, by the addi- 
tion of a cabinet to the council, and of a 
States Chancellor, invested with almost 
regal powers to the whole. This was de 
signed to give the unwieldy machine that 
unity of action which is still wanted. 

Having provided for the most pressing 
wants by the imposition of a tax— 
sweetened by the memorable promise of 
a representative constitution,—he promul- 
gated a series of laws in rapid succession 
All remaining cloisters and “ superstitious 
uses,” were abolished; the same with the 
remaining vestiges of the “guilds and 
innings.” The right of government agents 
and officers to require relay of horses, 
the monopolies of mills, manufactories, 
the “ renders” still required of feudal ter 
ants, were all pruned away. 

In 1812 these laws were followed by 
another, emancipating the Jews from the 

erpetual governmental tutelage under 


ed 


lil 


se: 
in 
tio 


the 
pet 
for 
con 
tru 


ant 
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which they had labored, and making} the earnestness of will which was the 


them citizens, on condition of their wear-| heritage of Frederick. 


It wanted the 


a . . . | *“,* . . 
ing patronymics, and adopting signatures | political education of the masses; and 


in German or Roman characters. Finally 
a law was passed to regulate the adminis 


tration of the rural districts, by dividing | 


them into circuits,and giving each circuit 
aboard for the management of its rev- 


enues, police, and township matters, and | 


a representation in the provincial estates 


| 


This is an imperfect sketch of the | 
famous “Stein Hardenberg Legislation,” | 


without touching upon the forms of mon- 
archy. it was perfectly republican in mat- 


ter. The state was still as under Frederick, 
but | 


“the sum-total of public affairs ;” 
whereas, under Frederick, the first serv- 
ant of the state was the king, and all 
others under-servants ; 
the servant of every one, and every one 
alike. 
shrine the individual was called upon to 


| ernment. 


this prepared its downfall. 

In 1812 Napoleon had gone to Russia, 
tying to his chariot wheels the princes of 
the Rhenish league, Austria and Prussia, 
the latter the most unwilling of his allies. 
Scarce did the news of the retreat from 
Moscow, and the passage of the Beresina 
reach the Prussian troops, acting under 
French orders, than their general, York, 
negotiated with the Prussians a cessation 
of hostilities, without any order of his gov- 
It was a spark upon the straw, 
and roused the whole Prussian nation to 
arms, as if by magic. With“ God, for King 


and Fatherland,’ was the ery which rung 


now the state was | 


It was no longer an idol, at whose | 


sacrifice everything in return for the one | 
single boon of thinking as he pleased ; | 


but an honest dealer giving, or at least 
professing to give, an honest recompense 
for every sacrifice. 
archy had become the absolute state ; the 
absolute state is the republic. 

The one thing wanting was a formal 
gaarantee for the continuance of this state 
of things. A written constitution was 
the wish of many statesmen of the time, 
Stein and Hardenberg, despised this re 
source and were right in doing so. <A 
constitution is a sheet of paper, and can 
be a guarantee no more than that paper. 
What is written upon it, is a law like 
every other, and like every other will be 
obeyed so long as there is a power and a 
will at hand to enforce obedience. 
that power and that will is the sentiment 
of the people, the constitution will stand 
like those of the states of this Union, but 
it will not be the constitution which pre 


serves liberty, but liberty the spirit of 


independence, the abhorence of domina- 
tion which preserves the 
The ivy does not support the wall, but 
the wall the ivy. The attempt to per- 
petuate liberty by inculeating reverence 
for a constitution, never mind what it 


The absolute mon- | 


from the Baltic to the Giants mountains. 
They were the days of patriotism in Ger- 
many ; the “holy war’ commenced. The 
cessation of hostilities between Prussia 
and Russia was converted, at Ralisch, in- 
to a league offensive and defensive, (25 
March, 1813.) wherein they promised, 
“ The regeneration of a great empire, and 
a constitution confirmed to the character 
of the German people, and securing its 
unity.” Austria joined the league (Aug. 
12th.) Sweden had already done so. A 
force of 800.000 men now stood opposed 
to the armies of France. In three col- 
umns it advanced to encircle them on the 


plains of Saxony; Bernadotte, of Sweden, 


When | 


!eumbed to the others. 


constitution. | 


contains, is like an endeavor to spread the | 


truth by shutting up the Bible. 


in the north; Blucher with the Prussians 
in Silesia ; and Schwartzenberg in Bohe- 
mia. Napoleon kept them long at bay; 
Gross Goencher, Bautzen, Dresden, were 
splendid victories over the separate armies. 
But he could not fight them all at once; 
and while he foiled one, bis generals, Ney 
at Demeritz, Vandamme at Culm, sue- 
In spite of all 
his efforts they formed a junction around 
Leipsiec, (Oct. 14, 1813,) and forced him 
to the memorable battle of nations, 
“which in four days, put an end to the 
last great world’s empire.” 

The French retreated in confusion. At 
Hanau the Bavarians, having joined 
Austria, principally by means of the ne- 
gotiations of Stein and Hardenberg, way- 
laid the fugitives; but a last great effort 
of the fallen hero cleared his way to 


The liberty of Prussia had better guar-| France. 


antees ; the misfortunes of the country, 


Bavaria had left the Rhenish league, 


the remembrance of former greatness, and | on condition of the guarantee of its sove- 
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reignty by the allies. Its example was 


now followed by the other members of 


that confederation, and by the powers 
disp] a od by the kingdom of We stp yhalia, 
who were all re-instated as sovereigns. in 
their ancient dominions. The countries 
thus conquered or liberated were placed 
provisic nally under the government of a 
central board. of which Stein was presi 
dent. and which was to be responsible to 


the allies. until the final settlement of 


German affairs, so often promised 

The peace of Paris. (May 30, 1813.) 
limited France to the boundaries it had 
had before the revolution, and proclaimed 
Germany a league of indepe ndent States 
the details of the confederation to be set 
tled by a congress of all the victorious 
powers, at Vienna. This congress was 
thenceforth the observed of all observers 
all who had suffered in the holy war 
strained their eyes to behold the flame of 
liberty arise from its sittings. It was 
opened with oriental splendor; two em- 
perors four kings, a cloud of sovereigns, 
and innumerable ministers‘and ambassa 
readers of 
newspapers were regaled with unceasing 


dors ass mnble |: the curious 


accounts of recepti ms, fe sti ithe Ss. excur 
sions, balls. and regal hospita 
it was long before any political results 
transpired 

The mast rs 


ities: but 


pirit of this congress was 
one who succeeded in impressing his per- 
sonality upon the history of Germany 
for the ensuing twenty years. Clement 
Wenceslaus Nepomuck Lothaire, Prince 
of Metternich, (born May 15. 1773.) 
Was an 
ment of the interests of those families, 
who, holding large landed estates in the 
Austrian dominions.—princiy lly in Bo- 


offshoot. and became the embodi- 


hemia. where they had kta them of 


the favor of the emperors, after the con 
fiscation of that country in the thirty 
years war, a id being mostly descend d 
from soldiers of fortune who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the Austrian 
service in the numerous wars of the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeeth centu- 
ries,—had for a hundred years formed 
the court of Vienna, and the actual pow- 
er to which Joseph Il. had succumbed. 
and to which the other emperors had lent 
aname. The revolution 09 in this 
formidable clique the only foe it could 
not overpower. This band of courtiers 
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threw the revolution to the earth. and 


would have crushed it—if it were not of 
the race of the giants, that gain hew 
strength from every fall 


The division of the re-conquered coun. 
tries among the relent r houses was the 


first and easiest task of the congress, of 


which Metternich knew the viees. Austria 
received the Tyrol, Lombardy, and Ve. 
nice: Prussia. its former possessions 
— had been absorbed by the kingdom 


ind the duchy of Berg. be- 


) 
f West phalia 
sides two-fifths of the Saxon kingdom 


The other powers retained the titles and 


P sition claimed under the Rhenish league, 
which were also awarded to those that 


had been displ: 
the great difficulty was the treachery 
meditated against the (rerman people. 
who had entered into the holy war on 
the express comp ct with their sover ig 8 
that the « 
to be imme 


elite of the foreign foe wag 
liately followed by thre estab- 


lishment of a liberal representative con- 


stitution. An idle compact. as we see it; 
for had the | rinces been dis} osed in eood 
faith to grant. and the pe ple seri usly 
determined to exact such eoncess! s they 
should have been made a condit Ct 
dent. not subs quent to the war 

The people’s gratitude would certainly 


i 
have been as vivid for the performance 


as for the promis ind a nation of free 
men areas likelyto fight brave] it n 
invader. as one of subjects. Be that as 


it may, however, the victorious people 
were certainly looking to Vienna for the 
restoration of the German empire under 
forms adapted to the times To disap- 
point these expectations was th interest 
of the Metternich policy; and to do 80 
without again provoking a popular ont- 
break required all his skill He was 
favored by circumstances; for in the 
midst of the deliberations of the Congress, 
tlre news fell like a bomb shell, that Na 
poleon had returned from Elba. No time 
and in the hurry and de- 
parture a “preparatory s ‘ttlement’’ was 
effected, which, unexpectedly to the Ger- 
man people if to no one else, remained 
ermanent for an entire generation 

This was the erection of the German 
Diet. (8th June, 1815,) a body of the 


was to be lost 


plenipotentiaries of the German mon 
archs. It had an ordinary and a ple 
nary session, 


the latter counting sixty- 
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ie votes, the former seventeen. distribu 
Austria, Ist; Prussia, 2d; 
Saxony, ith: Hanover (re 
presente d by Kugland ) 5th: Baden. 7th 
Mlectoral Hesse, 8th - 
Hesse, Yth; Ilolstein, 
De i rk 10th: 
ed by the Netherlands.) LIth; the Saxon 
Duehi 12th Nassau 
18th: Mecklenburg Schwein and Meck 
lenburg Strelitz, 14th; Oldenburg, An- 
halt, and Schw: , 15th; Hohenzol 
lern, Liechtensteirn, Reuss, Lippo, Wal 
duk. 16t the four fre Lubeck 
kfort, Bremen, and Hamburg, 17th 
The object of the league was declared to 


be the pre servation of the 


r) 
ba 


ted among 
Bavaria. 3d 
Grand Duchy of 
(repre sented by 


Luxemburg (represen 


Brunswick and 


rzburs 


r 
> 
‘ 


cith 5. 


internal and 
external S( curity of (rerm wy, and ot the 
dependence and i itegrity rf the 


States. The 


) singk 
members were, however, to 
be at lib rty to make war and contract 
separate alliances 

The mai 5 of the articles of con 
federation are devoted to the interests of 
nd of the no 

state unde1 
tion of the Diet will receive a 


hody 
the * mediatized princes, a 
bility. The words 


the jurisdic 


~ 6Very 
esd ; ntat | ] 
constitution Of its estates -contained all 


the mentions made of the liberties of the 


T battle of Waterloo (16th June 

scaled this delectable instrument 
with the blood of Europe. It was further 
secured DS that memorable treaty, * The 


concluded at Metternich’s 


Instigat nh by the Austrian. Russian, and 
Pruss in monarchs, on the 26th of Sept : 
1815. * The great events of the last three 


years had brought their minds to the firm 
conviction, that all their actions must be 
: sublime truths taught by the 
Saviour, and that 
administration of their states 
as well as the 


holy religion. of the 


ir mutual political desigus 
must be regulated solely by the precepts 
of justice, of christian charity, and of 
peace. ‘Therefore the three contracting 
monarchs, in accordance with the words of 
holy writ, would remain united in the 
bonds of an inseparable fraternity, look 
upon each fellow-countrymen 
and in eve) y case give each other aid and 
comfort ; and rule their subjects and their 
armies, whose fathers they were, in the 
Same spirit of fraternity. Their only 
principle would, therefore. be that of mz 
tual assistance. By unalterable kinduess 


other as 


they honed to pre erve thie ir muta i at- 
tachments, and to look upon each other 
as members of the same christian people. 


ff Providence, 


They were mere attorneys | 
( to govern three branelic f the 


ordered 
same family the christian nations of 
which, the y med the 
nt and 


bs a 
Re aeemer 


md their subjects 
parts having in fact but one Serv 
Master. (rod and oul Divine 


Jesus Christ. the word of the highest, the 


word of lite Their majesties thereft re, 
affectionately enjoin upon their people 


princi- 
] Divine 
All the powers d sposed to pos- 


cultivation and practice of the 
ples revealed to m by the 
Saviour 
sess the sacred principles of their instru- 


a 
admit- 


ment, would be readily and 
ted into the Holy Allian¢ 
The “ Christian charit al d peace” of 


is effusion must be erpreted by the 


million of men kept permanently under 
arms and the “one ar | the sam Chris- 
tian people.’ by the dungeons, custome 


houses, police bureaus, and passport regu- 


i 
tions But it is not to | | that 
t} is nauseating fustian was t mantle to 
i political discovery, very « r. even at 


that time, to the contracting parties, and 


not vet understood out ide of thie pale. 


[t was simply the confession, t] when 
pe litical matters become a subject of sei- 
entifie e1 jury nations and nati malities, 

eh are POrtn ali stitutions not seien- 
tific but empirical, loose their hold upon 
thi ] lic mind Monarchs are. in their 
irigin, generals: generals are the fruit of 
wars: wars are the results of mistaken 
ideas of interest and pride, possible only 
so long as the individual identifies his per- 
soual interests. not with thos i l nanity 


at large. but with those of rtain por- 


tion of humanity, whom | terms a na- 
pears to him to 
conflict with that of other portions Na- 


tionality is the root of war But when 


tion. and whose welfare a 


men enter upon the pursuit an object 
in its very nature common to all men, and 
requiring their co-operation, the day of 
The rights 
of man are such an object, and the reyo- 
lution an effort to attan 
olution had, 


tenure of the old royaltic¢ 3. wi 


national inte rests is OV 


The rev- 
hilated the 
ich was the 
alliance of governed and governor in one 


therefore. an 


nation, against governed and rovernor in 
the other The only alliance bin neeforth 
Te 


to be expected was the alliance of fov- 
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befallen Metternich, and was murdered 
cen by a fanatical student, Karl Lad- 
wig § Sand. 
This afforded the nobility a pretext for 
extreme measures. The professors De 
The great ob ect of Metternich was to} Witte, Arnot, Welecke, Jahn, and Fries, 
stave off the performance of the pledges | were deposed, Oken and Goerres exiled, 


ernors in all nations against the alliance °| 
given to award the people a representa- | A congress of German ministers, con- 


governed in all. W hichever of these two 
alliances should be first formed might as- 
sume the title of “ Holy.” The Profane 
Alliance is yet to come. 


tion in the affairs of government. The|voked by Metternich, issued the fa- 
constitution of the Diet had transferred | mous Resolutions. abolishing the Burs. 
the responsibility from the general goy-| chenschaft, establishing a “ provisional” 
ernment to the separate states. Prussia| censorship of the press—(all German 
and Austria repeated their pledges; Nas- usurpations are ushered in by the term 
sau, Weimar, Wurtemburg. and Baden | “ provisional,”) and instituting an inqui- 
took steps towards their fulfilment; but] sition against “de magogical machina- 
it soon appeared that the constitutions | tions.” 
granted were less liberal than the federal | complete. 
parliaments they supplanted. | The publicists of the ten years which 
There was not a single class of people | followed were accustomed to speak in 
in Germany who could maintain a politi- | terms of horror of the ten years of blood 
cal opposition; for the government was that commenced in 1789. The coming 
fastened by such innumerable ramifica- | historian will throw the horror upon the 
tions to the private circumstances of every | generation of 1820, and honor that 
citizen, that it was able, at the shortest | fierce but noble struggle which stormed, 
notice, to cut him off from all means of | through seas of blood, the citadel of op- 
livelihood. All suffered, but all area 8 pression. The unity of Germany was 
F 


“The victory of ‘Mette rnich was 





their hands tied against resistance. Only | interpreted by the Diet to mean an organ- 
those refused compliance who were too | ized system of espionage and re pression, 
young for worldly considerations, and yet | cale ulated to bring the subjects of all the 
old enough for patriotism. The German | princes of the league under the dominion 


Universities quickly rose into political | of the prime minister of Austria. 


importance. The students who had fought | In other respects Germany was assidu- 
against Napoleon determined to establish ously dismembered. Prussia closed its 
a ‘bond of union among all the high schools | boundaries against the products of other 
to which they returned. This was the | states; a southern customs league made 


famous German Burschenschaft. establish- | war upon a central; the Elector of Hesse 
ed at Wurtemburg, on the anniversary of | restored all the laws and customs of the 
the battle of Leipsic, the 18th of October. | eighteenth century, even to the queue. 
1217. Black, red, and gold were adopted | His successor received a letter threaten 
as its distinguishing colors. The festival | ing him with assassination if he did not 
was attended by delegates from Jena, | grant a constitution, put away his mistress, 
Goettingen, Kiel. Giessen, Berlin, Erlan-| and do justice to his family. He ar 
gen, He ‘idelbe rg, Marturg, Leipsic, Ros-| swered it by the introduction of an intol- 
tock. Lue shingen and Wuertzberg. erable system of police oppression. In 

It created an immense sensation. Met-| Anhalt Koethen the Duke espoused Ro- 
ternic! caused a memorial to be addressed | manism. called the Jesuits into the coun 
to the Russian Emperor, expressing the | try, and threatened the religious liberty of 
opinion that the course pursued by the | his subjects. Prussia evaded the promise 
German youth would, unless speedily | of a constitution by instituting a species 
checked, terminate in a revolution. The | of provincial parliaments, having about the 
ruse was successful iu turning the hatred | legislative powers of our grand juries 
of the liberals against Russia —the most | Austria was the model for all these mea 
remote, and therefore least endangered of | sures. Her boundaries were closed her 
the reactionary powers, aud against its | metically, like a Chinese wall. over which 
partizans in Germany. Conspicuous no eye could perceive the depredations 
among the latter was Kotzebue, the ecome- | committed by officials, priests, and nobles. 
dian. He met the fate which should have | The Holy Alliauce had here its citadel 
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As circumstances made it necessary, Met- 
ternich convoked congresses of his satel- 
lites, at Troppau (1820), and Laybach 
(1821), to give them his instructions for 


enlisting individuals in the oppression of 


thecommunity. The result of the last- 
named convention is contained in the in- 
structive resolution adopted by Austria, 
Prussia. and Russia, “To RECOGNIZE THE 
PRINCIPLE OF INTERVENTION IN ITS WIDEST 
SENSE, and on every occasion, where the 


pr servation of the existing condition of 


their countries made it necessary, whether 
in reference to forms of goverment, or to 
the boundaries established by the treaties 


of 1815.” This is the policy by which 
results are to be attained, even in the 
teeth of the better convictions of the 
time. 

But an anti-historical, and therefore 
unnatural state of things cannot endure 
forever. The French revolution of 1830 


realized the dreams of a constitution. and 
Germany experienced its re-active influ- 
ence. The Brunswickers burnt their 
palace (Sept. 7) and extorted a constitu- 
tion from the Duke. In Hanover a revyo- 
lution was provoked by a pamphlet. enti- 
tled * Indictment of the ministry of Count | 
Muenster before the bar of Public Opin- 
ion.” The government, by calling under 

arms 8.000 troop s, and apprehe nding K oe- 

nig, the author of the pamphlet, Freitag, | 
and Seidensticker, suppressed the rising, 


measures. 


| 


63 
on the 27th of May, 1832. It was at- 
tended by €0 000 people. The enthusiasm 
was tremendous: and then the “Free Al- 
liance” was, if not consummated, at least 
projected. . 

This was the signal for Metternich’s 
inte rp osition. The great secret of his 
tactics lay in prudent de lay, while a popu- 
lar excitement was on the increase, and 
energe tic inte ry osition so soon as its force 
had found full vent, and begun toe xpend 
itself. The resolutions of the Diet of the 
28th of June and 5th of July, 1832, in- 
terdicted all political clubs, forbade the 
legislative bodies to oppose any measure 
passed by the Diet for the whole of Ger- 
many, re-established the censorship, and 
appointed a commission of six to super- 
vise the actions of all the constitutional 
governments. 

The revolutionary parties received an 
accession of strength by these unpopular 
Greatly overrating it, they 
| formed the insane resolution to strike for 
the German Republic. On the 3d of 
April, 1833, a body of €00 armed men 
took the station-house at Frankfort-on- 
the- Maine. released the political prisoners, 
‘and called the people to arms. The au- 


| thorities were prepared, and after a short 


but desperate struggle, the insurgents 


| were routed, 


but its principal object, a constitution, was | 


obtained on the 26th of September. 1833 
The same was achieved in Hesse Cassel 
(5th January, 1831,) and in Saxony (4th 
Sept., 1831). In all the constitutional 
states, reform now became the order of | 
the day. The press was unshackled, feu- 
dal services commuted, the administrative | 
and judicial proceedings revised. The | 


| 
| 
| 


chamber of Bade *n, under the lead of men | 


like Itztein and Welcker, signalized itself 
particularly, and henceforth took the lead 
1n political progress. 


| 


To bring concert | | his tory of the intervening period. 


This defeat was followed by a reign of 
terror. Atleast 2.000 men were impris- 
oned; thousands of families driven into 
exile. The persecution extended to all 
who had ever been connected with popu- 
lar agitation. The iiberal presses were 
annihilated. The chambers attempting 
to resist the reaction were dissolved. 

This was Metternich’s second victory ; 
this the political condition of Germany 
before the revolution of 1848.—which be- 
1833: and this the condition to 
which, outwardly, it has returned, after 
the sup pression of that great effort. The 
so far 


fins 


of action into the efforts of the liberal | | a8 its present results are concerned, is not 


party. it was resolved, from time to time, 
to hold great festivals in different parts of 
the fatherland The principal of these 
came off at Hambach, in Rhenish Bavaria 





2) 


| germane to the objec tof this article; and 
it is not the province of science to re- 
port causes while unable to detail their 
effects 
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Wanted, &c. 














e 
WANTED 
} . 
cms. i 
’ sry ‘ vr y ry , ’ ’ , r , , ‘ ] 
A COMPETENT WHITE HOUSE-KEEPER 
[Aw Advertisement with dids, illustrating a new system of military tactics, and tea how _ 
to * load and fire’ ln more than “* twelve motious.”’ 
Scene—Servant gazing at a spire from t rane has , 
MistTress—Hetty, w h way’s the wind? 
Berey—-Pretty much any way you please ma'n 
OLD Joke IMPROV 
Wantep—A man to suit all tastes, We want a man who'll ever think 
Principles, measures, parties, colors,” To pay our debts to man o1 I ( 
If such an one’s before us placed We want a mau that will! not bi 
We'll give an hundred thousand dollars. At all about “ repudiation.’ 
We want a man who to each form We want a man who asks no nm 
Of government Is very partial, Over our laws or institutions } 
(W e don’t include the Petticoat, But to stand by and see fair play, 








And cuess we'd better urop the Martiai.) As Captain ol the Cons 10 
We want a Democrat and Whig, We want a man the pub a 
Both in one person represented, In directions soon to squandet 
A Jefferson, Madison, * Anti-Fed,” ® We want aman who wants a“ Bank.” 


We think will make us all contented. To help along our chance for plunder. 

















| 
We want a man that we can stand feeling. and quoted Sant that the sn vbe tele 
Right in the centre of the nation, the American Whig I . 
And paint his sout side very white, oer ce for themsely nd ' ' thie 
113. ' 1 ,* modern instance” by intimating rly 
Fis norih, as black as ail Creation. knowing look, that the rw ‘ ‘ 
all, f that a dist t ; 
’ | t i ' \\ 
“ Rivers and Harbors” on his back, Presidency, had obtained ery eto 
We'll sketch to captivate the Western, pay,” the lengthened and most agre e favors of our 
And lots of Uceat enmers hue, cotempor y ind never 1 ‘ “ 
We will depict, his yellow vest on. presume, the g ie, t ' , no 5 im : 
- moral cé rh / aii fi vi p ; ? 
er c There c: enog } ; - , 
We want a man that’s just like Panch, ° be seeeean - * A eo ld nos 
All harmonies and coutradictions, creas, of allt members ¢ ted t t vy. f ‘ on 
We want a man whose promises, t f reflection, at the end of ten days from the return 
Are justly deemed but pleasant fictions. of the DIN. —Gen. Scott, 
? AGENCY OF THE PRESIDENT IN LeorsLaTiIon,—L. | 
i ¥ am persuaded that this s ld be st ; ted. 2. To 
l dministrationsof Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe, | the veto, qualified as suggested ove, _ l'o the com- 
like that of Mr. Jetferson, bad, in their respective periods, mand of the constitutior 1. To furnishir through the 
my bumble it hearty approbation, * * . appropriate executive department } > r bills 
] have never been a fe raliet, but always an old-fash- as any committe of either house of Congre may §] 
ioned republican, devoted to the support of law and | Cially call for.—Gen, Scott, 
te On ee d LEADING MeasURES OFTHE LatE Extra SESSION OF 
spew eae eee DOSER peers of the public press, Conocress.—lIf I had had t I f e on the oes 
vowed that the “Demver Aree party’ always had a con casion, it would have ecn givet a or of ad P 
vel ent hand-maid of the M Ise, biographical and pic Distribution b the Bankrupt 7 ae sil 
torial, for every b« dy, und tl at they must have another | fr creating a fiscal c rporati i aving ene se 
Miss Puff, even were she a din \frican; and these, | 9 conviction tl st, in peace. asin war, something e a 
su-taining themselves on the l-known and established | in the nature of a bank of t United & is not aa 
“doctrine of parties,” argued with some truth and much “necessary and proper,” ndisper 1. tp Shee 





——— | cessful dperations of the to many of i 
| the wants of our commerce and currency.— Gen. Scott. 


wel 


* Query—CoLLars.—Printer's Devil. 








Wanted, §c. 


We want a very modest man « 
Whvo’s had his say on all things going; 

Who caused the war of Eighteen twelve, 
As we can prove by his own showing. 


A man to catch the foreign vote, £ 
But keep ill foreigners from votin 
A man that’s a staunch Protestant, 


But with one leg the other boat in. 


a :* 


5? 


Whose name will catch the canny Scot, 
Whose uotious steal the “ native” thunder, 
Who Irish sympathy will claim, 
From his propensity to blunder. 


We want a thorough “ Union” man, & 
Who favors slave emaucipation, 

Whose ignorance of statesmanship 
Fits him to rule a mighty nation. 


We want a man that will hang fire 
Until he finds how guns are shooting, 
Nor sound, until he hears the note, 
And then set up a powertal tooting. 


We wanta man to quiet stand, ® 


And to all classes hear our pleadings, 
To Dingy Denglass throw a bone, 

To give a color to proceedings. 

¢ | believe, there has scarcely been a discussion of mo- 
ment in Congress, within my time, on which [ did not 
form, and modestly, but firmly, express a passing opin- 
ion.—Gen. Scott 

From 1806 | was old enou 


peechand pen, to call 





by « 


fora prov pt and energetic redress of our wrongs suffer 
ed from Great Britain under her orders in council.— 
Gen, Scott 

f | new hesitate between extending the period of resi- 
dence before naturalization, and a total repeal of all acts 


of Congress on the subject—my mind inclines tu the lat 
ter’-—Gen. Scott. 

Staunch Protestant as I am, both by bir 
tion.—Gen. Scott. 

& | became deeply impressed with 
Mr, Jetferson, in his * S« Virginia,” and by Judge 
Tucker, in the Appendix to his edition of * Blackstone's 
Comme “an Jjavor of a gradual emancipation 
slaves. That appendix | have wot seen in thirty odd 
years, and, in the same period, have read searcely any 
thing on the subject; but my early impressions are fre sh 
and unchanged.—Gen. Scott 

bh My Dean Sta,—! have decided to write nothing to the 
Convention, or to any individual member before nomin 
ation.— Gen. Scott, (betore.) 

Having the honor of being a candidate of the Whi 
Convention, I will accept the nomination, if tendered to 
me, with the platform laid down by the Convention.— 
Gen. Scott, (atter.) 

Not having written a word to procure this distinction 
I lost not a moment after it had been conferred in ad- 
dressing a letter to one of your members, to signify what 
would be at the proper time, the substance of my reply 
to the Convention.*—Gen. Scott, 28th June. 

* We fear that facts will not bear the General out 
The letter read by Mr. Jones on the 2ist, immediately aj 
tr nomination, bore the date of the 20th, and as far 
signifying what would be the “substance of his r 
is concerned, he might aa well have written with Spar 
tan brevity, * I'm agreeable,” or have quoted Nr. Dick 


ins, * Barkiss is willin’,” to great advantage. 


th and convic 


the views given by 


ites on 
ntaries,’ 


of 


















* 


To the Editors of the N. Y. E rpress. 

In the list of officers of the Whig tification meeting, 
in this city, | was surprised and hurt to find that not one 
Irishman was among the number. Why is it? Do you 
not want our votes, or do our friends act on the princi- 

le of “taxation without representation?” If they have 
become “Native Americans,” or wish to ride “ strad 
die,” let them say so, and we will know how to act in 
November. An laisu Wuic, 
—N. Y. Express, 26th July, 1852, 
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We want one who likes Washington—i 

The town we mean—as place of residence, 
And chiefly so because it was 

Built by the very best of Presidents. 


We want a man that will own up * 
He’s quite unworthy of the station, 
But yet a most deserving man, 
To be the ruler of the nation. 


We want a man who whirls about, 

Top like, and keeps all heads a swimming; 
One that is all things to all men, 

And all—(no—slips—confound the women.) 


We want a man of manner plain, 
In dress, pipe-clay and patent leathers, 
We wanta man of simple ways, 


But be must be all “ fuss and feathers.” 


We want a man whose dignity 
Walking is sure 
Receives lew bays, be bind his bays, 
And news of victory in his carriage, 


not to disparage, 
* 


We waut a man who heart and hand 
Opposes southern annexation, 

But Canada would gladly grasp 
To swell our Western population. 


We want a man to wear a mask 

So snug, that face, there’s none may note it, 
The South will sure support the mask, 

The face is ours and we will vote it. 


We'll ridicule the mask at home,t 
And whisper softly to the knowing, 

* Just help us carry man and mask, 

A pretty cab’net we’ll be showing.” 


i My residence in the city of Washington has been very 
letome, This city was laid out ander the eye 
and direction of the immortal Washington, and I trust 
the city will continue to advance and prosper with the 
growth of the Union, until it shall become worthy of the 


agreeal 


Union and of him whose name it bears, I trust, gentle- 
men, that so long as | shall continue among yeu the same 
friendly relations will ever be cultivated, whether I shall 
continue to occupy the position of a soldier. or be ele- 


vated to that of Chief Magistrate Gen. Scott's speech at 
Washington. 

k Gentlemen, the high honor which the Baltimore Con- 
vention has conferred upon me over my illustrious but 


friendly rivals, the Chief Magistrate of the nation, and 
the cretary ot State, who are already known to fame, 
was wholly unmerited, and will be cause for my making 
rreater efforts to the approbation of my 
yr, and of the Convention. I know thet much «nx- 


iety and many trials are yet to be passed through, before 








merit 


















the voice of the people will be heard in ratification. 
Whether it shall confirm the action of the Convention or 
not, I shall be satisfied, for [| know that the choice must 
fall upon a deserving man, one worthy of your confi- 
| dence and support.—Jbid 2 

Though opposed to incorporating with us any district 
densely peopled with the Me n race, I should be most 
hay py to fraternize wi hk our nor and northeastern 


| 


| difference 





ncighbors.—Gen. Scott. 


The printer's devil wishes to know upon what au- 
thority the author makes the Gene 10rses bays, and 
ug s that they are probably either dun or brown— 
perhaps, dun-brown.—EbD, 

Wrong in part, the General is never preceded by duns. 
— Proof Reader. 

t ComriimentARY.—The T'ribune of this morning, 
speaking of inti-intervention resolution introduced 
into the Democratic and Whig platforms, says ‘the only 
between the two is, that the former was 
drawn up by a politician, the latter by anass." It also 











the 


| pronounces the framers of the platform (and those who 


| “inveterate owls.” 


” 


adopted it, of course.) ‘illustrious blockheada,” and 
A tew days since the same journal 


| declared, “we despise, execrate, :pit upon” the Whig 
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1 
i In the high office Webster holds, } With a “three cheers for Weary Cruise,” 
H Sewarp’s the chap we will shove right in,* We’re sure the sailors will be suited, r 
1B And Horace Greeley for the war | And all old snuff-takers will think 
a! Department, he’s so great at fighting. That “ Lundy Lane” ’s been Lundy Foot-ed. 
iD . 
i There's Raymond much would like the pap, We want a man to get the voice 
. That from the Treasury is flowing, Of all of the Masonic Lodges, 
’Twould patch the rent that ‘ebb-stir made, But yet by all means to secure 
And help to keep his paper going. T he favor of the “ anti”-dodges.* 
We want a man whose war cries can Just such a man, and no one else, 
Be easily turned round and twisted, To nominate is our intention, 
So as to give a vulgar air, If he is found, please send him to 
And suit the tongues of the “ hard-fisted.” Tue Free-Soit Wuies or tHE CONVENTION. 
a 
J , pe’? _— ~ 66 ip- way.” 
Now there’s hurrah, for “ Chiy away, theenemy, * e * I shed bev thousht he'd 
All carpenters will be applauding, had Sallys enough before, and when our Sally red it she 
i While each B’hoy is bound to shout was aufull decomposed.— BunkumvilleChronicle,'—Knic- 
i! For “ Sarah Buskirks,” “ Sarah Gordon.” t kerbrocker Magazine. 
Before the atoresaid Sammy reaches home he is pre- 
: aaeinai ee . | sent at “Sarah Buskirk's,” and visits “Sal Tilyou.” 
| The old lady concludes that he must be partial to the 
platform, whereupon the Rochester American replies that | name of “ Sally.” J 
the editor “ cannot expect-to-rate as a Whig.” Puns apart, | Of the General's bid upon this article we bave neith- 
however, we respectiully suggest to our contemporary | er been able to make head nor tail. We have read it in 
whether such epithets applied to respectable Whig gen the usual mode, from beginning to end, then Hebrai- 
tlemen, and the Whig platform will help to elect Scott.— | cally, from end to beginning; we bave read it from right 
Commercial Advertiser. to left, and in the Arab an method from left to right; we 
*Tam only saying to you what was well understood have commenced on the ceritre and radiated in all direc- 
as a rule of my conduct by the late and lamented Presi tions, but are yet in the fog; consequently we submit 
dent Taylor, and has been equally well known and un- | the whole affair, begging the reader to remember that 
derstood by Winfield Scott, from the first hour when my | the General is defining his position upon the subject, and 
preference of himself as the cendidate in the present | this is the entire amount of such definition :-— 
canvases was fixed —W. H. Seward's Letter, 26th June SEcRET OR OATH-BOUND SocteTIES—!| have not been 
Exactly Mr. Seward—To establish “a power behind the | a member of a masonic lodge in thirty odd years, nora 
throne” —or rather over the throne, and would have over- | yisiter of any lodge since, except onceé—now more than 
thrown the throne, if the throne had not thrown you | sixteen years ag». There are, at many academies and ) 
over. Nomore higher law if you please colleges, as is well known, associations of students, tu- 
+ To prove how easily foreign names are corrupted | tors, and professors, for purely literary purposes, and 
we quote :— their meetings, generally, tor aughi that 1 know, may be 
“ Sammy first wrote he’d been down to a ‘weary | secret. Twenty eight years ago, | was once present 
cruise,’ and I shouldn't wonder, poor fellow, if it was, | with such an association, and never since; and | have, 
and then it seems they took ‘Tom-peek-eye,’ and I want | within five years, received many flattering notices of my 
two know ef that aint the chap that kep a shop in Broad- | having been enrolled as an hon rary member of as muny 
way and left rite suddint. Arter that he writ me he’d | such associations. I am sorry to be reminded that, by 
Hi been to ‘ Sarah Gordon's,’ who she is I dont know, but | some strange neglect, I have failed to acce pt one of those 
a they had a great fite there, and Sammy made a Sally on | honorable distinctions.—Gen. Scott. 
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REPUBLICAN SKETCHES. 


CICEROACCHIO: OR, 
CHAPTER I. 


THE CAMPAGNA ROMANA, 
ROMAN PEASANTRY. 


OF 
THE 


OUTLINE 
AND OF 


AN 


On the outskirts of the city of Rome, 
among the numerous and desolate thor- 
oughfares where usually gather the poor 
and the ragged of the Eternal city, there 

was, at the time our history commences, a 
hotel called the “ Angel of the Field.” This 
hotel stood in the centre of a square, sur- 
rounded by a couple of decayed palaces 
and some shab by houses—and had nothing 
in its appearance which could call to mind | 
any of the pure and sweet reminiscences 
involved initsname. All these buildings 
were ugly, massive and decayed) In many 
places, large pieces of the plastering were 
detached from the front wall, and presented 
rugged stones and grinning crevices in | 
quaint outlines peeping from the uncovered | 
surface of the granite. The windows were 
small, and trellised outside with a strong 
iron-worked net, similar to a sieve, and so 
old, that the rust had made the part ce- | 
mented into the wall, bend under the | 
weight of the trellis, and leave its hori- 
zontal position. Thus this appendage of | 
the building, instead of performing its in- | 
tended part, had shifted from its place, 
and descended below the window, leaving 
it uncovered and unprotected. The sight 
presented by such a disturbance of archi- 
tectural rules, was at the same time pleas- | 
ing and amusing, and furnished many a | 
joke to the neighbors and _ passers-by. 
Another striking peculiarity of this hotel 

was the irregular ity of its form, which m: Ly 
be accounted for | yy the variety and diver- 
sity of wings attached to it. These wings 
were, originally, distinct and separate | 
buildings, but had, through the vicissi- 
tudes of time, been linked together by a 
few planks, thrown like flying bridges from 
one window to another, in the same man- 
her as rough boards thrown cross-ways and 





7 


| yielding to the caprices of 


mation of common dwelling houses, 


| improve their condition 


| jecting pole, over the side 


ly 


HE ROMAN PATRIOT. 
reaching the opposite side of a stream, in 
order to enable bipeds and quadrupeds 
to cross it. As a consequence of the es- 
tablishment of this rial railroad, windows 
had to lose their name, and become enno- 
bled with the title of doors, while doors, 
; fortune, relin- 
quished the lofty position they occupied 
before, and became windows. However, 
this change of functions, and the transfor- 
into 
any of them to look 
did not 
They continued 
to be what they had been before, a heap of 
ruins, made conspicuous by the grating 
noise of an old sign, swinging from a pro- 
walk, and— 
dangling and veering—like a weather cock, 
at the frolicksome sport | of the wind. 

The “ Angel of the Field,’ was not only a 
place of resort for the poor inhe abitants of 


hotels, did not cause 


better: the life of association 


| this thoroughfare, it was also frequented by 
the carretiert and contadini, (otherwise 


peasants.) coming from the adjoining coun- 
try, to the markets of Rome, to sell their 
produce. Twice in the week, Tuesdays and 
Fridays, it was crowded with farmers and 
farmers’ wives, accompanied by their 
younger offspring, consisting of an unlim- 
ited quantity of crying babies, carried in 
straw panniers thrown across the saddle 
These panniers present an opening wide 
enough to allow a grown person to sit 
commodiously inside and feel perfectly 
comfortable. Half-a-dozen babies, three 


| on each side, are often seen in these pan- 
| niers, jostling, crying, eating and perform- 


ing a multitude of other functions perfect- 
indescribable. But generally the 
amusements on the route, kee -p young and 
old in a perfect state of hilarity. Besides, 


| they carry with them provisions sufficient 


| to oceupy the 
| powers of the young and noisy portion of 


attention of the masticating 


this community ; while the more rational 
and thinking part, is busily engaged in the 
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management of the whole concern, mules, 
horses. and children. 

The hotel was kept by a man Nicolo 
Savini. Nicolo was about fif ‘ty years old ; 


he had been married twenty years before, | 


to a woman whose only occupation consist- 
ed seemingly in going to church two or three 


times a day, and protracting the hours she | 


spent there,as much as she could. She 
had so adroitly managed her time, that 


when called for, nobody knew in which 
place she was—the church or the hotel— 
and more than once the servants of the 
house went to find her at the church when 
she was in her room, and to her room when 
she was in the church. 


neither in one place or the other. 
arrived at a mature age of life, the Signo- 


ra Savini was yet fresh and attr acting : | 


she had flashing black eyes, a profus ion of 
dark hair, a smiling mouth, and knew so 
well how to make all these advant 
es, that a great many 
swore she was prefer: able to any young 
girl of nar neighborhood. Besides s 
possessed the great talent of giving a val- 
ue to every one of her charms by a rich 
toilette, a careful study of the expres- 
sion of her and a deep science of 
the thousand secrets, known to women 
alone, and used by them with such 
ability, in the conques st of man’s heart. 
These seducing « jualities derived a greater 
lustre from the high reputation of sancti- 


iwes 


paral 


she 


face, 


ty enjoyed by the Signora among her | 


friends and acquaintance, and the veil 
devotion, under which she sheltered her 
fame, covered, at the same time, the world 
liness of her mind, and the fashionabl 
appearance of her person. 
ability with which she had, 
combined the love of the church with her 
love of the world, that it was impossible 
to gay which exercised the greatest 
sway over her. She was ahntod, 
public opinion, mid-way between the 

heritages of the future weet —Heaven 


two 


and hell—but nobody knew which part of 


the road she was traveling on, or to which 
she was the nearest. 

As for her husband, he was a true 
type of the Italian contadino, prudent 


considerate, saving and prac stical. Po- 


lite towards strange rs, sometimes to ser- 
vility, trembling “before the police, fa- 
miliar with his friends, obsequious to the 


The fact is. as this | 
history will show, that often times she was | 
Though | 


persons | 


if | a 


Such was the | 
until then. | 


in | 3 
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| priests and especially devoted to his own 
| peculiar interests; his reverence, and at- 
tentions were given to those who paid him 
| best. His heart was composed the 
sparkling substance he loved so well, and 
| just as hard; his half shut eye-lids were 
| only moved by its glittering, and his ears 
sensible only to its jingle. His cogita- 
tions, had Mammon for an object ; even 
his dreams were full of golden 
The continual presence of the many peo- 
ple passing and re-passing in lis house 
had destroyed his sensibilities towards his 
neighbor, and made his affections a vast 
reservoir, the surface of which was smooth 
and polished, and the bottom paved with 
pauls.* Nicolo smiled, shook hands, 
drank with all and bowed to every one 
| he supposed to have a well-lined pocket. 
He did not love or hate any person, and 
| these two passions were perfectly at rest 
| within his breast, unless the former had 
| gold for its object, and the latter an Eng- 
lishman. These be culiarities excepte d, 
| Nicolo Savini was in his character, Bes 
ners and habits. a sinilete personification 

of the Italian inn-keeper, one of those 

men whose social position, spoils the heart 
| and the mind, and who, by their very oc- 
cupation, are rendered servile flatterers 

and egotists 

At the time this history commence 

| March, 1847—Nature had just opened 
her new born to the soft and 
balmy breezes of the Spring. The earth 
laid bare the treasures of her bosom: like 
maiden who first feels her passion 
| strengthened with the favor sought for, 
decked therself with 


visions. 


‘i ——— 


charms 


she an enchanting 
dress of blooming flowers, in honor of 
her lover. Everything around, in the 
| country, seemed wakening with joy and 


hope Numerous flocks were seen in the 
valleys and along the sloping hills, crop- 
ping the growing grass, the lambs frisking 


in the lawn, the kids on the peaks of 
the rocks, all adding. by their animal 
levity to the gaiety of the rural scene 


The grass was so thick and so tall, that 
the wandering goats scattered here, and 
there, were hidden by the tufts, and the 
awkward and heavy oxen slept secluded 
from the inquisitive look the cattle 
| driver, behind their protecting shade. 
| From the midst of the dark field of ver- 


c 
or 





* [talian money, equal to about ten cents. 
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dure sprung up, from place to place, the | 
crest of some wild flowers, whose golden | 
hue contrasting with the deep green of | 
the prairie, seemed a spark of light, visit- 
ing, in a stormy day, the unknown depth 
of the ocean. In some places, the tall 
grass suddenly vanished, as if burned by 
an angry flash from Heaven, and masses 
of red rock towered upward, casting their | 
peflection on the surrounding objects to | 
which they imparted a dismal hue. In 
other places the landscape was agreeably 
diversified by gardens, splendidly decora- 
ted and divided into parterres, interspersed 
with picturesque laurel groves, where the 
swift lark, the lively goldfinch, and the 
melodious nightingale, were sporting and 
warbling, night and day, amidst the fra- 
grancy of flowers. These gardens be- 
longed to magnificent palaces called in 
the Italian vernacular. v//as or Roman 
country seats; they were exclusively in- 
habited by the Roman ni obility and priest- 
hood, and rented to English 
lords who had come there to spend the 
winter and recruit the strength that had 
been injured bya prodigal youth, or es- 
cape the contamination of the spleen 
which hangs like an incubus over the at- 
mosphere of London. These residences 
so really delightful form an obj ye ct eagerly 
desired am yng the fashion or “ upper-ten- 
dom” of the old continent. Their terraced 
roofs, monumental collonaded porticos 
elegantly ornamented and fluted galleries, 
were dressed with the shining leaves of 
the creeping ivy.mixed with the variegated 
striped bells of the convolvulus, whose 
multifarious colors delight the eyes with 
their diversity. These princely habita- 
tions stand in the Campagna Romana 
as amonument of the 
tistical taste of past ages, and a re- 
membrance of Italian aristocracy and 
pride. The remains of the magnificence 
and splendor, of the middle ages are 
brought back to the mind. and the visitor 
is forced to recollect the greatness, power 
and luxury that once existed in Ltaly. | 

The prodigie s of the old-masters, fruits 
of the genius of past ages, hang in these 
palaces, and or: atify the senses of those 
who have enough artistic taste to appre- | 
ciate excellence: as well as teach lessons | 
to the aspiring artists from all lands, who | 
strive in vain to rival the efforts of former 
times. 


sometimes 


greatness and 


as 


| pride of the country : 


‘commandments of the 
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But these splendid mansions are no 
longer inhabited by the luxury-loving 
Italians of former days; in the hands of 


| their present i tors they have be- 


came places of midnight rev velry ; their 
marble walls, gaudy decorations, and ar- 
chitectural are no more the 
y; on the page of his- 
' Italy is deseribed as 
having darkened its former splendor by 
the coarsest passions, and the deepest 
stains of vice and infamy 

We have said that the market days at 
Rome attracted to the Hotel of the 
‘Angel of the Field?’ an unusual con- 
course of people from all quarters of the 
Campagna Romana, who came to sell 
their produce and buy in return the pro- 
visions necessary f r kee ping their farms 
and supplying thas wants of their families. 
This, being a market day, a large number 
of waggons, teeming with m: irket supplies 
of every description, were seen moving 
on the road with that sluggishness, and 
also with that safety, common to Roman 
mules and people. Once arrived at 
small square upon which the “Angel of the 


c le ANC ies 


tory aristocratic 


Field” was exhibiting, like the Sphinx of 
old, its incongruous structure, the wagons 


to the great delight of the ani- 
mals and drivers, who availed themselves 
of the opportunity ch their thirst ; 
the one at a well of pure water, the other 
at the w but as the men 
were not generally so expeditious as the 
of burden, the consequence was 
the incumbrance resulting from the gath- 
ering of the four-wheeled vehicles at the 
hotel square was in a proportionate ratio 
with the thirst of the drivers. The ac 
cumulation of wagons, I would rather 
say, the thirst of the drivers, was so pro- 
tracted as to hinder, sometimes, the navi- 
gation of the road, to more active farmers 
who wanted to profit by the laziness of 
their competitors, and reach the city be- 
fore the market should get glutted by too 
many traders 

As it was Lent time. 


made a halt. 
to quene 
‘ne merchant's: 


beasts 


a season reverenc- 


led by the few who pay attention to the 


Catholic church, 
the farmers’ carts were chiefly loaded with 
vegetables, such as salads, beans, cabbages 
and other heaped up in large 
hampers open at the top, and secured by 
a netting which entwined leaves and roots 
in a tight embrace. Sometimes, how- 


greens, 
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ever, parts of the attractive vegetable, 
peeping out of their prisons, offered a 
tempting prize to the appetite ofa sturdy 
ox, whose rough tongue was appropriating 


to itself that portion not secured by the | 


meshes of the net, much to the delight of 


the urchins of the neighborhood, who laugh- 


ed to their hearts content, at the trick 
played by the sober animal, at the expense 
of the drinking farmer. 

Some heavier carriages were loaded 
with small trusses of hay, sacks of oats 
and bran, and other produce of a similar 
description, destined as food for cattle and 
horses. These trusses and sacks were 
marked with a large B., and what is wor- 
thy of remark, all had the same initial, 
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pacify the angry multitude, replied ina 
cool tone, “ your money, sir, can pe rhe - 
be as good, if not as honorably gained, : 

the Ciceroacchio’s, but your word may 
not be so trustworthy. We have been 80 
often cheated by you and your like, that 
we have determined not to deal with any- 
body but an honest man. We may say, 
without injuring anybody’s honor, or in- 
tegrity, that we are now dealing with one, 
to whom, our citizens at large, grant all 
the qualities of an upright, if not of a 
at man, and that one, the object of 
your base invectives and narrow jealousy, 
is as you know, and as every one knows, 
the great and good Roman patriot, An- 


. 
gr 


|GELO Brunerti, the friend of the people, 


though they belonged to different wagons | 


and were evidently owned by 


proprietors. That day, there were a 
great number standing at Nicolo Sa- 


vini’s door. Many purchasers were flock- 
ing about, trying to profit by the abund- 
ance of the supply, and striving to make 
the scale of the bargain turn to their 
side. But to the great amazement and 


different | 


| 
| 
j 


displeasure of the speculators, their con- | 


templated operations vanished into smoke 
before the sturdiness of the countrymen, 
who did not wish to hear of any proposition 
until they had reached the city, and when, 


through the incessant solicitations of the | 


buyers, the farmers were obliged to de- 
cline telling the motives of their refusal, 
they did so, in pointing out to the purch- 
aser the letter inscribed upon the trusses 
and sacks, adding at the same time, that 
all their goods were consigned to the man 
whose initial they could see printed. 

“Tell me the reason why,” said a cat- 
tle driver to one of the farmers then 
standing near his wagon, “ you direct all 
your produc e to that infernal scoundrel 
of a Ciceroaccuio, the stupid idol of the 
people, and the most dangerous dema- 
gogue of the Papal States? Is not our 
money as good as his ?” 

That attack on a man idolized by the 
countrymen, started at once, a flash of in- 
dignation in the look of him thus address- 
ed, and was the signal for a general quar- 
rel ; soon a crowd of people attracted by 
the loud disputing of the cattle drivers 
and the moody indignation of the farmers, 
gathered around, ready to castigate the | 
insolent calumniator of Ciceroacchio. 


the courageous and incorruptible advo- 
cate of our right and liberties, whom we 
all call Ciceroaccnio. 

“ Sangua della Madona,’ replied a 
cattle driver, a stout man, built like Her- 
cules, with a heavy neck and broad shoul- 
ders, “ I am tired of hearing that name 
so often repeated. It shocks my ears at 
least twenty times a day. By Lucifer, I 
believe there is not a rock, or prairie in 
all the dominions of his Holiness, through 
which that name has not been echoed and 
re-echoed. There is not a shrine upon 
the road, or a tree along the wood, into 
which the knife of some of your lazy fel- 
lows has not carved or engraved it. It 
offends my eyes as much as my ears, and 
though I scratch it out, every time I 
meet it, it nevertheless appears anew, as 
if some invisible hand wanted to torment 
me.” 

“ Can you tell us,” replied the farmer, 

“the cause of your animosity against Ci- 

Has he ever injured you in 
has he directly interfered in 
in a word, have you any 
ainst him? 
inveterate 


ceroacchio ? 
any way ¢ 

your business, or, 
personal motive of anger ag 

We cannot admit that such 
abuse is the mere offspring of a rivalry of 
trade. Jealousy does not assume the ap- 
pearance of hatred. You certainly have 


some other reasons, behind which, you 
hide your resentment Let us know 
them, and if you are right, : promise 


you that justice will be en as well in 


the interests of your own honor, as that 


| of the Ciceroacchio’s.” 
‘If I had any other reason 
than the anger of God, against the im- 


to give 


One of the farmers, lifting his hand, to | pious blasphemer who is deluding the peo- 
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ple with the name of a Republic,* and 
trying to shake off the power of our holy 
Father the Pope, by exciting them against 
him, [ would have ample ground befure 
Heaven to justify my hatred. But your 
imbecility is for me sufficient motive. Do 
[not see every day, how that contempti- 
ble demagogue uses you for the benefit of 
his criminal designs! Are you not a 
mere tool in his hands?” 

“ How?” cried the angry crowd, now 
as t thick as locusts, and pressing around 
the cattle driver with angry looks and 


threatening gestures. “How is that? 
Explain yourself !” 
“Ves.” answered the eattle driver. 


“you stupid, silly, deluded creatures, you 
are but the tools of that fic ol dun cane 
(son of a dog) Ciceroacchio. If one of 


*The Roman cattle driver was, according to ap 


pearances, numerous and unhappy 
victims of education followed in 


one of these 


the 


system of 


Italy, and which, is exclusively entrusted to the 
Jesuits. under the supervision of the Emperor of 
Austria. Thousands and thousands of political and 


religious catechisms are spread in the schools, 
teaching the pupils servility towards their suvcr 
eigns and obedience to their superiors. We 
here a few extracts of one of these catechisms :— 

Q. How ought subjects to conduct themselves 
towards their sovereign ? 

A. Sabjects ought to behave towards their sov 
ereign like faithful slaves towards their master. 

Q, Why ought they to bel have like slaves ? 

A. Because the sovereign is their mas/er and his 
power extends over their property as over th 
persons. 

Q Is it a blessing that God bestows in giving 
us good or Cliristian kings or superiors 7 

A. Yes, it is one of the greatest blessings the 
Deity can bestow when he and 
Christian kings and superiors, such as those under 
whom we have the happinesstodwell. We ought 
to pray that God will grant a long life and a long 
reign to our beloved Monarch. 

There are a great many of these catechisms cir 
culating all over Italy. They differ in form, bat 
all agree in the end. 2721 copies are spread in the 
Lombard schools ¢ lone, together with 13,0 97 Coy les 
of a pitiful, religious manual, of which we 
will : give extracts hereafter. 

The instruction given in that portion of Italy, is 
almost null in its effects: rural elementary 
schools especially. The ignorance and the negli 
gence of the masters are proverbial; their salary 
is very small, and they are not sufficient for the 
number of scholars, all of an age requiring special 
attention. Musical instruction is proscribed, the 
direction of the schools is confine 2d to the curate, to 
the commissary, and to the delegate. They can 
dismiss the master at their ple asure. 

In those sc bose the master is required to make 
& minute report to Government of the conduct of 
the scholars. The teaching is confined to a fe 
elementar y notions of spelling, writing, arithme ric. 
exercise of memory upon the psalins, hy mn for the 
E 4taperor of Ai istrii atwice a day, the stuc ly of the 
aforesaid catechism. and prayers for the Pope. 
They have not a single ITaLiaN History, and 
Italian literature is "onBIDDEN. 


five 


er 


gives us good 





servile, 


in the 


tion. 


| declaimer. 
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your lazy-boned contadini takes it into 
his head to sell his crop for twice its 
value, he says, Ciceroacchio will give me 
so much, and off he goes. If an old man, 
out of his wits, wishes to spend the 
balance of his decrepit age in indolence 
and drunkeness, he exclaims, ‘ Ciceroac- 
chio is our father, he will provide for our 
wants ;’ and off he goes. If a man is 


| afflicted with a son whose mind he cannot 


train or character subdue, he goes and 
finds the Ciceroacchio, who trains and 


subdues his rebel offspring. If an old 
woman gets into matrimonial difficulties, 
and wants to have the matter adjusted, 


out she goes for application to that 
damned Ciceroacchio, who settles the 


and sets husband and wife on 
If any beggarly, 
ged, impudent fellow, complains of a pre- 
tended wrong to the police, or has any 
imaginary wrong for which to get redress 
against a priest, then the activity of Cic- 
eroacchio is as unbounded as the grea 
enemy of mankind can wish. He has no 
rest, no sleep, no tranquility, until by 
some infernal process, he has endeavored 
to establish the pretended rights of the 
beggarly impostor, and obtains satisfae- 
His whole engaged in the 
task, and he is filled with delight at the 
triumph. He glories in being called a 
Republican. He rejoices at that horrid 
appellation, offensive to God, to intelli- 
gence and reason, as Lucifer rejoiced at 
having raised his arm against our Creator. 
Finally, the name of that man is always 
spoken of, and his assistance resorted to 
on all oceasions and under all cireum- 
stances. The repetition of that unchris- 
tian name irritates me beyond measure. 
. am disgusted with him altogether. I 
ear upon the shrine of the Holy Vir- 


difficulty 


good terms again rag: 


soul is 


gin, this thing must stop, or the man 
must die.” And in uttering these bloody 
words, the eattle driver, with a frantic 


look, and the foam of anger upon his 
lips, raised his hands, and made the ges- 
ture of a man stabbing another in the 
heart. 

The hand raised as if to execute the 
bloody purpose, had not yet resumed its 
former position, when a blow from the 
handle of a loaded whip, directed by an 
unknown arm, descended with the swift- 
ness of lightning upon the head of the 

This blow .%s qiven 80 
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adroitly and with so much rapidity, that | 
nobody saw whence the attack 
or to whom the whip belonged ; so violent 
was it that the Hercules fell, 
lightning stricken oak. It was apparent 
that no “hopes of recovery could be rea- 
sonably entertained in favor of the wound- 
ed man; from his open cranium, divided 
into several channels by the entanglement 
of a thick mass of dark hair, 
was seen rushing in different directions, 
whilst the victim, stretched out like a 
corpse upon the dusty road, was growing 
paler and paler, and rapidly losing his 
strength with his life. The symptoms of 
death were so remarkab ly stamped upon 


his face, that none of the men. then on 


came, | 
like a| 


'dismal spectacle: “he 
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absorbed in watching with marks of great 
attention the progress of agony upon the 
pallid face of the dying man. 

“Take him to the Hotel,” said an old 
farmer, moved with compassion at that 
will be better 


| there than on the dusty road.” 


the blood | 


| well as the "y 


the spot, attempted to remove him from | 


his position, or stop the blood 

“ Murder! Murder!” exclaimed several 
voices. And immediately the residents 
of the neighborhood, all the inmates of 
the “Angel of the Field,’ men, women and 
children, ran at full speed to the place 
where the cries were uttered. A soon as 
the spectacle of the wounded man met 
their eyes, the women, angels always 
ready to devote themselves to the re lief 
of others, knelt around the dying man, 
and with that pious hurry, which sacrifi- 
ces everything to impulse, they wrested 
their handkerchiefs from their 
and tried to staunch with them the blood 
rushing from his head. Their efforts, 
however, were of no avail. Death had 
marked his victim, and all the skill in the 
world would not have rescued him from 
his grasp. 

“ Who killed that man?” asked a strong 
voice in the crowd. “ Who dared to lay 
a sacrilegious hand upon a of the 
people? My friends, let us go and was sh 
ourselves from the imputs ition of murder 
Who has done this deed? let us discover 
him and bring before the magistrate the 
proof of our innocence,” said the farmers 
in a chorus. 

But alas! this appeal of honesty re- 
mained unanswered. A contemptuous 
silence prevailed among the people during 
the inquisition. Nobody seemed to care 
for the question. The passiveness of the 
multitude was so great that not a single 
head was moved, not a glance disturbed, 


bosoms. 


s0n 


nor could a single frowning brow be per- 
Ears were shut and tongues were 
The crowd was in that moment | 


ceived. 
mute. 


This advice was imme diately complied 
with. A few young men approached the 
moribond, and making a sort of litter 
with their joined hands, ¢ sarried him, ag 
could, to the Hotel. But 
their assistance proved rather fatal than 
profitable. The last moment of the cat- 
tle driver had come, and he had to enter 
the last path of all mort: ality. Life had 
fled from his powerful frame, during the 
transmission. A last quivering, a general 
shuddering of the muscles, and a sud len 
alteration of his features, announced that 
his end had come, and that the soul had 
departed from his body. When the young 
men laid the cattle driver upon the 
sofa in the hotel, he was nothing but a 
corpse ; 

A great bustle and confusion followed 
The death of a man in the peaceful hotel 


of Signor Nicolo Savini was too strange 


an event, not to attract the attention of 
the people. Every person wanted to cast 
a glance upon the ‘dead body, but, strange 
to relate, there was not, amids t that pro- 
cession of persons coming and going, a 
single one who inquired the nature of the 
death, and the causes which produced it 
Nobody was bold curious enough to 
repeat the question, “who has killed 
him - A comple te silence prevailed on 
that subject. It seemed as if an act of 
justice had j just been accomplished through 
the stern hand of a legal tribunal, and 
the sentence of death received its appli- 


cation. The cattle driver being generally 


looked upon as a dangerous man, and 
having committed several crimes, until 


then, concealed from the eyes of justice, 
every person felt. in his conscience. that 
his punishme nt. inscribed in the book of 
Providence, had been executed. Thus, 
nobody was anxious to examine what hand 
had fulfilled that decree, since, in public 
opinion, justice had been suspended only 
for a time, and had now claimed its 


prey. 


OE 
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CHAPTER II. 


POLICY AND DIPLOMACY. 


WHIG 


Ar that moment, when public attention 
was excited to its highest pitch, and each 


pulsation of the heart quickened by the | 


emotion of the scene, two gentlemen, thin, 
tall, with long, pale, unmeaning faces, 
ash-colored whiskers, and a sort of sullen, 
dead look, entered the parlor of the 
hotel. They had a foreign air, a foreign 
accent, and a foreign gait; the solemnity of 
their countenances, the hanghty expres- 
sion of the head, and peculiar curl of the 
lips, were well calculated to impress un- 
favorably the society among which they 
made their appearance. Their manners 
were constrained. their gestures awkward 

they wore starched eollars, and tight 
coats, and their whole persons were as 
stiff as their dresses When their looks 
were losing somewhat their natural sul- 
lenness, and assuming a more animated 
expression, they became full of imperative 
command, and seemed to impose respect 
and prompt obedience. Having been ap 
prised that a murder had been committed, 
and that the corpse of the victim 
lying not far from them. they seemed to 
arouse from their stupor, and inquired 
with a visible anxiety into the details of 
the affair: but as they were divested of 
any apparent authority, their inquiries 
remained unanswered. They could not 
find a single individual who had heard. 
said, or could, or would say, anything on 
the subject. As their presence was in- 
trusive, and their questions tiresome, they 
were soon left alone. In a few minutes, 
every person present had left the room, 
and the remained free to 
reflect upon the scorn they seemed to in 

spire. 

Notwithstanding the apparent indiffer- 
ence assumed by the foreigners. they 
could not help exhibiting the effect pro- 
duced by the sudden desertion of the 
room in so short a time after their en- 
trance. They could not attribute these 
symptoms of public displeasure to any 
other cause than to their want of popu- 
larity, and the adverse feelings they in- 
spired ; but as mortified vanity is wont to 
Console itself by accusing others, they 
Preferred throwing the blame upon those | 
Who had left them, rather than to permit | 


vas 


new comers 
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| the shadow of an imputation to approach 
|their haughty and ridiculous personali- 
| ties. 

ee In the name of Heaven, Lord Minto,* 
| will you tell me the meaning of all this?” 
said the tallest of the two gentlemen to 
his companion. “ Why are we here, and 
for what purpose? Have you well caleu- 
| lated the consequence of your démarche ? 
are you not afraid of thus exposing our- 
selves, unarmed and defenceless, in such 
a cut-throat sort of a place? I always 
knew you for a prudent circumspect man, 
but I will be obliged to modify my 
opinion, unless you explain yourself, upon 


the motive of our visit here.” 

“ Polities ! my dear sir, Polities !” an- 
swered with a self-conceited air, the arro- 
gant English lord 

—‘ Politics? what the deuce, have 
politics to do with cabbages and onions, 
peasants and mules, beggars and ruined 
mansions? J wonder if you can distill 
anything in your diplomatic alembie out 
of such a compound of heterogeneous 
matters ?” 

“ Don’t be so hasty in your opinions,” 
replied Lord Minto. “ Diplomacy is not 


* The mission of Lord Miuto, a whig of the old 
school, had no positive character. It partook of 
that double and treacherous policy of the Euglish 
cabinet, which, during successive ages, has been 
skillful enongh to gall other p le with a sem- 
blance of liberality, and to catch, by its well-con- 
cealed hypocrisy, the superficial or corrupted 
statesmen of Euro and America Lord Minto 


was told by Lord Palmerston, to visit the different 
Courts of Italy, and to recommend them, if the 


wanted to save their crowns in the t npest evVi- 
dently gathering, to grant some semblance of a 
Constitution, to sow dissension among their sub- 
jects, to irritate leaders against leaders, to frighten 


the conservatives by threateni them with scenes 
of blood and carnage, to set in motion the powerfal 


agency of religious sentiments,—in a word to 
arouse passions, to tire the people, and to profit by 
their first moment of rest, and take back again 


had granted, at a time of irresistible 
He was also told that in case, by any 
rer, to flatter 
as well as pos- 


what 


they 
impulse. 
chance, the people became tl > stron 
them, and to keep peace with them 
sible. In short, to keep well with everybody, to 


say yes to everything, to smile at every person, 
whether crowned or uncrowned—uontil the Evglish 
cabinet could see which way the wind blew. ; 
The distinguished friend 
Minto was a tory, both aristocrats, 


aristocratical and monarchical instiations 


accompanying Lord 
both friends of 
but dif- 


a 


fering as to the mode of upholding them. The 
former, Lord Minto and his party, relying mainly 
on cajoling the people with false promises, and 


granting a little, whenever they found that they 
would, otherwise, be obliged to concede a great 
deal, and the other, the tory, more chivalrous, more 
honest, less dangerous, and less corruptible, who 
having the courage of his principles, and sincerity 
enough to sustain them, maintained that the best 
way was to grant nothing. 
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now what it was an age ago, when the | 
frowning of a monarch, or the signature | 
of a minister was sufficient to keep every- 
thing under rule. That golden age has 
gone by, a new power has sprung from | 
obscurity, and though its newiy born 
strength i is still undeveloped, it dares to 
measure itself with thrones and domin- 
ions two thousand years old. This power 
increasing in magnitude, at every revolu- 
tion of the Sun, is called rHe PEOPLE. 
The time has come when we have to ac- 


knowledge them, unless we prefer seeing | 
them exhibit their titles at the point of 


the bayonet. Our presence in this miser- 
able hotel, among that band of vagabonds 
and assassins, tells better than any com- 
mentary, the influence of that fast grow- 
ing sovereign.” 

—_ Yes ‘tay 
Lord Minto, “ but this does 
what we are here for.” 

“Why! Lord John” replied the di- 
plomat, “ I believed you better informed 
of the position of this country than you 
seem Are you ignorant that ‘the 
Angel of the I Yield, is a ple ce of meeting 
for the meman Democrats 2” 

* Indeea !” replied Lord John. 
es name of Heaven, I hope you are not 
going to degrade yourself and tarnish the 
unsullied honor of the English lion, by 
condescending to parley with that Italian 
rabble! Such an imprudent act would 
heighten their importance, and if known, 
would expose you to the sneers and scoffs 
of the nobility of England. In grace 


not tell me 


to ba: © 


Lord Minto, do not risk your reputation | 


by such an impolitie and inconsiderate 
step. 
that opposes the views and interests of 
our government ; all that may impair or 
unfavorably influence it, is altogether out 
of keeping with our traditions, contrary 
to the wholesome maxims of constitutional 


government, and must, sooner or later, 


wrest from our hands, the last vestiges of 


power transmitted, in reason of the serv- 
ices of our ancestors, 
England. These sir, are the principles 
on which a good and wise policy has to 
work its course; no composition, no com- 
promise, no flattery whatever with that 
inferior portion of the creation you call 
the people.” 

—I wish sir,’ replied Lord Minto, | 
“that I had as much confidence in the 


replied the companion of 


‘In | 


True diplomacy is resistance to all | 
| “ The rights 


to the nobility of 
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| parchments of the nobility as you have, 

and believed in their endorsements with 
| the same faith. But the sword on which 
| our ancestors leaned with security, has be- 

come in our daysa yielding reed ; it must 
/submit to the popular wind, if not, if it 
| chooses to resist, it must break.” 

—* Let it break, sir; better 
thousand times, than to yield,” 
John! 

— ‘Tt will not break in our hands, as 
| long as we will hold it sir. The power of 
England lies in the existence of its whig 
aristocracy. Let England become infee- 
ted with the doctrines of the day, let the 
demoeratic current ready to sweep off the 
absolute powers of Europe, the 
channel and penetrate into Great Britain, 
and all is over with her. Her colonies will 
immediately disfranchise themselves, en- 
ter the Democratic compact, and as Lord 
Durham said in his report to parliament, 
if that event happens, England will be a 
second power, and he was right.” 

“ You are either blind or illogical.” 
plied Lord John. “ How can you adjust 
| two things so directly opposite as conces- 
sions to the people, and preservation of 
the rights of the English aristocracy. Is 
the thing possib le? Don’t you see that 
you are running yourself through with 
the sword of your enemy under the shal- 
low pretext of parrying his blow ?” 

“ Did I not tell you, sir, that the peo- 
| ple is also a principle, and as such have 
a right to a certain degree of considera- 
tion 2” 

“ Perish the principle rather than lose 
rights !” said Lord 


that, a 
said Lord 


i 


Cross 


‘a single one of our 
John. 

you invoke must relax 
| before the principle you dread. It is the 
| only way to secure them against the con- 
jured elements of the popular tempest.’ 
| “To give up a legitimate right,” 

| plied Lord John, “implies a confession of 
its illegitimacy. If you let the people 
| examine our titles or investigate our pre- 
| tens sions, the y will rend the one 
jand trample upon the other. They are 
too selfish and interested in their claims, 
not to look with jealousy and hatred upon 
ours. It is the policy of parties to put 
down their rivals, and to continue the 
| warfare as long as the result of the battle 
remains undecided. The e: pital error of 
| the whig system is to believe in a com- 


re- 


soon 


| 
| 





xr 
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promise between the social institutions of 


the English nobility and the people. That 
idea must prove fatal to both, and finally 
bring down the supremacy exercised by 
the ‘English nation over the rest of the 
world.” 

“ My dear friend,” replied Lord Minto, 
“the safest ship in a day of tempest, is 
not the one casting anchor, in the midst 
of a tormented sea, but the one which 
sails the quickest. Our barque is now 
launched amidst conjured elements all 
aiming at our destruction. We must 
hurry it to the shore if we wish to arrive 
before it capsizes. In consequence, we 
must obey the wind as long as the wind 
blows, and not set our masts and our sails 
against it. Believe me, let us follow the 
current. The day will come when the 
weather will settle and the angry waters 
resume their former tranquility. It will 
then be time to make our claims prevalent, 
and to have everything our own way 
Then we will, with all se curity, make 
good our ranks and privileges of which, 
I am just as fond as you are.” 

“This exposition, sir, of the whig poli- 


ey, would make me laugh in my sleeve, if 


[had not the conviction that it is the 
policy of cowards, and tends to hurry 
this country into disrepute and con- 


temps. E 

‘[ would sneer at your opinions, if I 
was not persuaded that the tory policy is 
a compound of stiff-necked stub born, 
block-headed ideas, contrary to the onward 
march of and 
the greatness and wisdom of the English 
government,” retorted Lord Minto. 

“If you wish your slashing calumnies 
to have the slightest appearance of truth, 
you ought to confirm them by something 
else than mere declamation. If you 

want to make people believe in your im- 
putations, you must point out the defects 
of the Tory policy, and show the place 
where they have been eclipsed by the 
virtues of the whig party. Unless you 
do this, you will always be sus pected o 
having added, without benefit to the na- 
tion, your ambition, interests, 
and prejudices to those already in exist- 
ence, under the Tory administration. For 


progress, 


passions, 


it is a law of the human mind that when- | 


ever a party pretends to succeed another 
it shall present itself with some measures 
of a national character calculated to bene- 


‘destructive of 


fit the country and heighten the tone of 
its policy 

“T hope, sir,” replied Lord Minto, “to 
present you with so abundant a sup sply of 
the facts you require that their simple 
enunciation will be suflieient to prove the 
superiority of our policy over yours, and 
to convince - you of the improvements we 
have introduced into the m: unagement of 
public affairs.” 

“T know what you mean,” said Lord 
John, “ When you came and laid hold 
of the helm of the state, you had your 
mind full of intentions, and your mouths 
full of words, but that was all. Many 
things were thought and said, but nothing 
done. You spoke of conceding a little 
reform—hypocrisy! You were just as 
much afraid of granting them as we were. 
You wanted to invest the middle class 
with a little more political power—hypo- 
crisy again ! hypocrisy ! You were care- 
ful at the same time that the landed aris- 
tocracy should remain paramount. You 
intimated a reform in the municipal in- 
stitutions: hypocrisy ! you did not extend 
any of its privileges, nor reduce the taxes. 
You feigned to be in favor of the poor 
class, of a little parliamentary reform, of 
more economy in the public expenditures, 
a little law reform. a little church reform, 
Ke. Hypocrisy ! ! Hypocrisy Hypocrisy ! 
You were just as desirous as we to pre- 
serve the present system of things, to op- 
pose the extension of electoral suffrage, 
to confine the franchise to those persons 
who pay rates, and to keep the people 
under the bondage of low wages and op- 
pressive rules of misery. In short, you 
did nothing for the people, nothing for the 
country, nothing for the glory of the na- 
tion. You only added subterfuge and 
deceit to the policy of the past, without 
improving any of its parts. And by a 
system of proposed concessions which 
you never granted, by a semblance of 
liberality that you were careful never to 
put in practice, by a deceitful show of 
love for Republicanism, which you hated 
es as much as we do, you transformed 
the policy of this country, into a snare in 
which were caught the imbeciles who had 
faith in your honor. You became odious 
to the nations of Europe, because of your 
| treachery, and thanks to your care, the 
| pledged word of England is now synony- 
mous with the ancient Punic faith. You 
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have brought the name of our country so 
low, that no people of Europe want to 
associate with us. We live ina complete 
isolation, left to ourselves as being too 
bad to be trusted, and too unfaithful to 
be believed.” 


‘You would not be so clamorous in | 


your denunciations, sir, if the. whigs had 
not put their hands on your privileges, 
and attempted to make a distribution of 


them among the people. It is not the 
whig policy that moves your bile, but 


your sorrow at seeing the enormous ad- 
vantages you once enjoyed, parcelled out 
among a larger class, and the poor called 
to the table from which you had excluded 
them.” 

“Tt is an old system of tactics, 
which consists in supposing others tor- 
mented with the fears entertained by 
oneself, The merit of your party, if 
this can be called a merit, is found in 
its art of making the English nation 
believe in its liberality, a thing which 
is as far from its mind as from its 
heart. As I have said, you have caught 
the people by a semblance of libet ‘ality. 
You have spoke n of increasing their fran- 
chises ; 
cussed projects of public interest, Whilst, 
at the same time, you were secretly work- 
ing underhand, in checking these meas- 
ures by raising insuperable obstacles, thus 
annihilating all good which might be de- 
rived from your reforms, 
their application impossible.” 

** You will at least grant us that we 
had the courage of accomplishing what 
had not been attempted before. That is, 
to do better than you have done,” said 
Lord Minto. “ When we presented our- 
selves before the country, it was for the 
purpose of relieving it from the debts ac- 
cumulated under your administration, and 
for alleviating the burden of their ch: urges 
If we have not succeeded as well as we at 
first proposed, it was not for lack of inten- 
tions. You had so much undermined the 
ground, which the prosperity of our state 
rested upon, 
erect upon it any substantial edifice.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied, impetuously, Lord 
John, in interrupting Lord Minto, ‘ and 


that 


thanks to the boldness of your intentions 
and the impotence of your measures, you | 


have opened an abyss in which both } 
archy and Aristocracy will be engulphed. 








you have presented plans and dis- | 


| beyond redemption. 


and rendering | 


| one single one of our difficulties. 
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You have widened the breach instead of 
filling it up. You have wilfully or blindly 
added difficulties to those already i in exis- 
tence, increased obstacles, embroiled busi- 
ness, arrayed parties against parties, 
plunged the nation into a state of confu- 
sion, excited the greediness of the people 
by sharpening their appetites to a little taste 
of false promises never realized, and by 


| your efforts to give satisfaction to all, have 


dissatisfied everybody. You cactaall 
so well, to use your own expression, in 
doing better than we, that at the end of 


|the campaign you had called into exis- 


tence, and arraigned against us, two new 
parties, the Madicals and the Chartists; 
such is the history of your policy. You 
increased our enemies without lessening 
To say 
the truth, you dug for us all a grave in 


which you and we, must ultimately be 
| buried. 
“Sir,” replied Lord Minto, put out of 


temper by the pressing argument of his 
opponent, “it is your narrow-minded, sel- 
fish, stubborn policy that created all these 
embarrassments. When we rose to pow- 
er, you had so nearly exhausted the coun- 
try that the ablest statesman in the world 
could not have restored it. The cvil was 
All we could do 
was to apply some palliative, and to sus- 
tain life as long as we could. For mark, 
the disease we have to contend against 
now, is entirely the result of your policy, 
and not the consequence of any misman- 


| age ment of the Whigs,” 


| ministration. 


| out of a double, short-winded, 


“Don’t speak, sir. Don’t speak of 
ever having done anything towards remo- 
ving the evils which afflicted the past ad- 
Where are the measures 
which, however liberal they appear in 
your mouth, have ee straw to our 
national grandeur, 0 * to the welfare of the 
people ¢ ?> Namethem? Not one, sir, not 
one. Your administration, sir, is made 
treacherous 


| policy, without dignity or courage, which, 


that it was impossible to | 


Janus-like, always looks at both directions 
of the road without daring to take either 


| side: which, always afraid of its own res- 





olutions, promotes liberty on one hand, 
and einotliets it on the other; which en- 
courages people to rebdllion, and, ones 
launched in a revolution, forsakes "them, 
viates with their enemies, and fires the 
cannon to crush the movement yourselves 
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There are no expressions 


had promoted. 
strong enouzh, sir, to condemn such a 


olicy. It is a stain upon the English 
name that the glory of its past will rever 
be able to wipe out.” 

At this moment the conversation be- 
tween the two noble lords was carried to 
such a pitch that a spark would have set 


. . . »! 
fire to their passions, already in a state of 


un-English effervescence, and have caused 
them to infringe those limits, by which 
education and rank had traced around 
them, as a bulwark to their dignity. 
They had already exhausted, during the 
course of the discussion, all the power of 
self-restraint and self-possession they were 
able to exercise. One noble lord had al-| 
ready bitten his lip, and the other was | 
nearly choking with a convulsive con-| 
traction of the throat. The spite at see- 
ing himself exposed, stripped from all 
veil, and his heart read by his political | 
adversary, had rendered the Whig exas- 
perated beyond all expression ; whilst the 
Tory, reminded of his faults by his piti- 
less opponent, mad with the idea of seeing 
the ignorant and treacherous policy of his 
rival preferred to his own, was like a 
wounded bull, lying on the sand of the 
circus, and presenting his threatening 
horns to the sword of the Torreador, una- | 
ble to reach him in any sensible place. | 
Happily for them, an event presented it 
self which saved the decorum, maintained 
spotless their dignity of character, and 
likewise preserved the irreproachable stiff- 
ness of their well-starched ties. At that 
moment a few knocks were heard at the 
door. 

“Silence! sir,” said Lord Minto: 
“For God’s sake, don’t let the inmates of 
this house penetrate the secrets of our 
political dissentments. It is enough to be 
odious in their eyes ; let us not be ridicu- 
lous.”? 

“T leave the insinuation to yourself and | 
to your policy. As for us, we are above | 
sueh a suspicion,” answered the stubborn | 
Tory representative. 

It was the gracious and lively landlady | 
of the “Angel of the Field,” whose pretty | 
face was at that moment peeping through 
the half-open door, smiling and smirking 
With her usual coquetry. She wore a 
fresh and fashionable toilette, such as 
Women of twenty, with several lovers in 


their hearts, used to wear—a new bonnet 
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kid gloves, and the indispensable fan, the 
utility of which is not fully appreciated by 
ladies, until after their thirtieth year; for 
it is to the art of employing that scientific 
interpreter of love, that women, above 
that age, owe the greatest part of their 
success. As she entered the room, she 
graciously bowed, and glanced at their 
lordships with a look so full of intelligent 
meaning that she immediately elevated 
herself, in their opinion, above the humble 
position she occupied. Her conversation 
achieved what her look had commenced, 
Her lively chat, well managed, was diversi- 
fied with caustic remarks, witty sarcasms, 
and piquant observations. While speak- 
Ing, her look and lips were glowing with 
smiles, and had it not been for her glance, 
whose expression, when serious, seemed to 
conceal some sinister project, she would 
have been completely captivating. Unhap- 
pily, she belonged to that’ class of Eve’s 
daughters who spend their lives in the art 
of arranging forbidden fruit, and to make 
it enticing to man by varying its taste and 
appearance. She had, by a careful exer- 
tion and watchfulness, made it look as 
seducing as it was, before human lips had 
not yet disturbed its freshness. All that 
woman’s skill possesses in the art of con- 
cealing appearances, had been expended by 
the Signora Savini, and she had been so 
successful in her attempt as to make unex- 
perienced eyes believe in the reality and 
sauvity of the tempting fruit. Seductive 
beauty and grace were still alive in her 
person, and could not help attracting, at a 
first glance, admiration and passion; 
whilst those better acquainted with the 
science of the world and the havoc of 
human depravity, could easily discover the 
impurity hidden under the bright and ene 
ticing surface of that woman. 

The experienced glance of Lord Minto 


|could not remain long deceived by the 


ensnaring influence of her charms ; what- 
ever be woman’s ability in disguising her- 
self; there is always some secret place 
through which her sentiments and thoughts 
are, to an experienced eye, perceptible. 
The keen glance of the Englishman soon 
discovered it. He stopped a moment, 
gazed at her face, and with difficulty re- 
frained from bursting into a laugh. 

“ Excellent!” said he, ‘* Excellent! 
upon my word. You have completely put 


my perspicacity out. Why! if I did not 
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take you for a descendant of Vesta, in a 
direct line.” 

‘‘ Which one?” replied the Signora, 
with a smile. ‘Is it the one who won 
the affections of Lucullus, and was buried 
alive as a punishment for her love ?” 

“Oh no! oh no!” replied Lord Minto, 
always laughing; 
such a sacrifice.” 

‘¢ How do you know, sir?” replied the 
Signora, still ogling Lord Minto ; *‘ indeed, 
my lord, one would say that you exercise 
a guardianship over my heart.” 

‘“‘God forbid!” replied Lord Minto ; 
“JT the guardian of your heart! You 
forget, my dear lady, that woman’s heart 


is the only captive beyond the power of 


man to secure, and yours is too slippery to 


be caught.” 

During this scene Lord John was look- 
ing, staringly, as if he had been suddenly 
transported to the capital of the C hinese 
Empire. What he saw and heard was so 


new to him that he could not overcome | 
| ceroacchio is not calculated to encourage 


Finally he approached Lord 


his surprise. 
whisper- 


Minto, and, taking him apart, 
ed: 

“Can you tell me, 
meaning of all this ?” 

*“ Politics! sir, politics!” retorted Lord 
Minto. 

“The devil with your politics. 
ou tell me who is that woman ?”’ 

** Yes; she is a spy.” 

“ Do you know her ?” 

“¢ Never saw her in my life. But there 
are signs, sir, only perceptible to diplo- 
matic eyes, and that woman knows those 
signs. Do you understand now?” 

‘Not at all. How is it that, coming 
here and seeing that woman for the first 
time, you act towards her as if you had 
heveate her all your life ?” 

“This is what constitutes the superiori- 
ty of Whig policy over the Tories. There 
is a solidarity of action existing between 
a certain class of politicians all over the 
world, binding all monarchs and all priests, 
one to the other, and that action is moved, 


sir, what is the 


Can 


by a single thread, from the poles to the 


antipodes. 


“T am in just the same position as be- | 


fore,” said Lord John. ‘Can you not be 


clearer in your explanations ?” 
“ You see that woman,” said Lord 


Minto to Lord John. ‘ Well! that wo- 
man has a letter for me.”’ 


“* you are not capable of 





| indestructible, 





[les Albert. 


“Indeed! did she tell you that she had 
a letter for you ?” 

“‘No! but as I told you, there are diplo- 
matic as well as telegraphic dispatches, 
The only difference between them is, that 
the one reads on paper whilst the other 
reads in the glance. Madame,” said Lord 
Minto, ‘‘ will you have the kindness to 
hand me the letter you have for me.” 

** With pleasure,” replied the Signora ; 
and putting her little white hand in her 
bosom, sbe drew a little folded note, care. 
fully sealed, and done up with the same 


| care as a love-letter. 


Lord Minto broke the seal, and having 
retired to a corner of the window with his 
companion read the following epistle :— 

“In nomine Patri, Filui, et Spiritu 
Sancto: Cartsstmo Fraretto.—T he bear- 
er of the present message being a member 
of the Sanfedesti* Association you can 
have full confidence in her. 

“ The information you asked about Ci- 


any attempt to bribe him. That man is 
made out of Roman cement, and like it, 
incorruptible. He, and 
his Transteverinit are immoveable in their 
opinions, and will not yield an inch from 
their principles. The holy association 


i thinks that the best means to get hold of 


them is to seduce them with the promise 
of Italian nationality and unity, under the 
patronage of the Piedmontese king, Char- 
If you manage adroitly that 
hobby, it may likely prove successful. 
You must not spare the Italian people in 
your conversation with him. Tell him 
that they are the authors of all the mur- 
ders secretly committed in the city of 


society ialiea “ Sanfedesti, ' or Holy 
Faithites, is a secret association well organized, 
like freemasonry carbonarism, &c., but having for 
its object the maintenance of Priestcraft and King- 
craft—instead of the extension of liberty and 
civilization. The Jesuits were the founders of this 
organization. It exists in all countries, though its 
centre lies in the state of the charch. 

t The T'ransteverini are a portion of the Roman 
population, forming a distinct class and dwelling 
in a certain part of Rome called T7'ranstevere across 
the Tiber. They are distinguished by their band 
some physical appearance, by the beauty of their 
women,—and by their ardent love for libe rty. 


* The 


| Having mixed very little with the invaders which 


at different periods have polluted the city, they 
have preserved among them the featares and prin- 
ciples of their ancestors, and will be probably called 
one of these days to play a great sant in the libera- 
tion of their country. They are mostly composed 
of workingmen and mechanics. 
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Rome; that they are ignorant, superstiti- 
ous, and cruel, and perfectly unfit to gov- 


ern themselves ; speak of his Holiness the | 
Pope as the great friend of the Romans, | 
liberal in his disposition towards them and 


ready to acquiesce to their wishes. In fine, 
promise as much as you please, that costs 
nothing, and may produce much. It is 
necessary also that you sympathize with 


them in their efforts to conquer their liber- 


ties, but never entangle yourself in com- 
promising alliances. This is, I believe, in 
accordance with the Whig doctrine, and 
will be fully appreciated by us all. Good 
success! You have our best wishes and 
our benedictions. 
“J. P. Secretary of the 
‘* Sanfedesti Society.” 


This letter being read, Lord John re- 
mained as before, in a state of perfect 
amazement. The things he witnessed were 
so new to him that he could scarcely be- 
lieve his eyes. 

“T confess, sir,’”’ said he to Lord Minto, 


“ that the more I advance in the study of 


your diplomacy the less I understand it. 
It goes altogether beyond the reach of my 
mind, and of my political education, it is 
as astounding as new to my judgment.” 

Lord Minto smiled with that air of su- 
periority that a man assumes towards 
another, whenever he believes himself to 
be the smarter. He tapped with a protec- 
tive familiarity upon the shoulder of his 
companion, saying :— 


“This, I hope, will evidently demon- | 


strate to you, that in whatever country our 
government stretches its hands, it finds, 
all ready to its services, friends and allies 
disposed to sustain its policy, and to favor 
its measures. The Society of the Sanfe- 
desti have, in all times, been the best 
friends of the English government. Their 
policy having identical interests with ours, 
it happens that working for us they work 
also for themselves. Composed of the 
aristocrats and priesthood of all kingdoms, 
they are the strongest opponents to revo- 
lutionary movements, and we find them in 
all cireumstances ready to serve the parti- 
zans of constitutional monarchism. The 
secrecy of their order, their affiliation with 
the crowned heads, and their connections 
with the Catholic church, enable them to 


know everything, to go everywhere, even | 


to penetrate into the mysteries of the fam- 


| ily hearth, in short to be informed of each 
and everything. Their principal tools are 
recruited among women; it is through 
their influence that they move society, ex- 
tend their intrigues, check and prevent the 
political maneeuvring tending to upset the 
institutions of Italy, and excite jealousy, 
foment division, and sow discord in the 
| four corners of the globe. So you per- 
ceive how so powerful a society, placed as 
it is, at the disposition of the conservative 
party, may give help towards the preser- 
vation of the prevailing institutions, and 
oppose all movements of a revolutionary 
tendency.” 

‘* [ have heard,’”’ replied Lord John, 
|‘ that these Sanfedesti were profligate 
wretches—selected among the dregs of so- 
ciety—and ready to execute at all times 
every sort of crime—from theft to mur- 
der.” 

‘¢ That is the militant army of the San- 
fedesti,” said Lord Minto, ** they are now 
the only class of the Roman population to 
whom the permission of wearing arms is 
granted, and it is on that account that 
they are so much dreaded.” 

‘‘T compliment you on the choice of 
your associates,” answered Lord John. 
‘* You have a very fine way of securing 
for yourselves the affections of the Italian 
people. To choose your allies among 
their enemies is a thing which never would 
have entered the brain of a Tory, I assure 
you. Besides, it is said that your friends 
are the authors of the numerous robberies 
and assassinations which have lately oc- 
curred, in open day, in the city of Rome ; 
and it is added, that, through an adroit 
management on the part of the Sanfedesti, 
the stigma of these atrocities have been 
fixed upon the people.” 

During this conversation the Signora 
Savini had been attentively watching at 
the door, and listening if anybody was 
coming in the galleries. Having heard a 
noise, she went out and saw the face of 
her husband coming towards the room. 
She immediately came back and warned 
their lordships of the arrival of the new- 
comer. Then, as she had good reason not, 

_to be perceived by her watchful husband, 
' she left the place, and went out by another 
| passage, leaving their lordships to the 
| amiable company of Master Nicolo Savini. 
The proprietor of the Angel of the Field 
‘having heard the names of the distinguish- 
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ed guests now in his house, was at first | ning of this story, composed of a heap of 


struck with the idea of the dallers he was 
going to earn, a desire which strongly 
combated in his heart the hatred he enter- 
tained for Englishmen in general. He 
consequently resolved to be polite at first, 
and to regulate his conduet c the liberal- 
ity of the : new-comers. When he present- 
ed himself before es. he took off his 
hat, bowed and re-bowed several times. 

Then, with a voice indicating emotion, 
which could as well have been mistaken 

for fear as for respect, he exposed to their 
lordships his confusion at having been left 
in ignorance of their arrival, and how 
sorry he felt for the coarseness of the com- 
pany he was obliged to receive. Finally 
he ended his harangue by announcing to 
his distinguished guests, the arrival in his 
house, of Angelo Brune tti, called the Cice- 
roacchio, adding that he was sent by him 
to inform them that he was ready to re- 


ceive their lordships, and to listen to their | 


propositions. 

** Oh, yes!”’ replied Lord Minto, with | 
a peculiar inflexion of the voice. ‘* That 
poor Angelo! I told him yesterday my 
intention to buy some food for my horse, 
and probably he is now anxious to termin- 
ate the bargain. 
a soul asa merchant’s. Always 
barter it for the least profit! Ah! ‘ah! 
ah!”? and Lord Minto, enchanted with his 


witticism, left the room in the company of | 


his friend. 
“ I do not believe a word of what thou 
sayest, twice felonious Knglishman,”’ mut- 


tered the hosteller, surveying him as he |! 


left the room. ‘“ I do not belie ve a single 
syllable thy cursed tongue utiers. It is 
not hay or bran that thou wantest to buy, 
but the conscience of Angelo Brunetti. 
Happily this will be a harder bargain than 
thou thinkest of. 1 hope thou will’st re- 
turn without the trouble of untying the 
strings of thy purse. Meanwhile, be curs- 


ed thou and thy family, and all thy kin- | 


dred, to the remotest generation. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


THE CICEROACCHIO: OR POPERY AND WHIG- 


ISM VERSUS REPUBLICANISM. 


The hotel of the “Angel of the Field” 
was, as we have already said at the be gin- 





| weather. 


I never knew so covetous | 
ready to | 


old dee: ayed buildings, whose architecture 
was, at least, contemporary with the 
first age of the “ Renaissance.” Like all 
terrestrial things they had been submit- 
ted to the vicissitudes of fortune, and had 
from a lofty position, which could be 
easily trac ed in the delic racy of their 
sculptures, the vestiges of which were 


| still stamped on their crumbling walls, 


descended into the ranks of “ dwellings 
of the poorer orders,” for such is the qual- 
ification given, in our age of improve ment 
and pretended Christianity, to the dwel- 
lings of the poor. According to an an- 
cient tradition, these houses were for merly 
a dependency of a Roman palace, des- 
troyed in time of war by an enraged sol- 
diery. Since that time they had been 
abandoned to the inclemencies of the 
No attempt has been made to re- 
store them to their former splendor. The 
tooth of pitiless time had gnawed the 


| walls to the stone, whilst the damp atmos- 
phere had covered them with a dress of 
greenish similar to that which 
| drapes the interior of caves, places where 
the rays of the sun never penetrate. 
Their white lime appearance, the mosaie¢ 
pavement, the fresco ceilings, the little 
| corner shrines, decorated with the image 
of a favorite saint, the chimney mantel- 
pieces, formerly ornamented with the 
celebrated Venetian mirrors; the marble 
galleries, supported by cariatides, repre- 
senting the image of the devil, all that, 
had dis: ippeared, little by little, under the 
‘apacious management of the different 
proprietors, who had succeded one another 
in the ownership of these houses. To 
day they are divested of all their charms. 
Like the goddesses of ancient days, 
stripped of their rich dress of jewels, by 
'the hands of the barbarians, they are 
abandoned (poor naked idols of artistic 
genius) to the frowning contempt of the 
age. There, where the voice of the Ital- 
ian landlord once resounded, amidst the 
prodigies of the middle ages, now, the 
poor, ragged, ignorant popul: ition of Rome 
cries and. ‘suffers, under the oppression of 
the state church. The day when fine arts 
left them for more enchanting residences, 
that day their hap pines fled “through the 
same door. For in this age of brutal 
government and privileged “classes, the 
people has nothing left to console itself of 


mOss, 
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the miseries of its condition. 
it goes, there enter irritation and sorrows. 
Even the works of the artist, of the his- 


torian. savant, and litterateur, are wrested 
from their hands as spotted with baleful | 


doctrines The Italian people, 


now-a- | 


days, confined in its intellectual researches | 
| seemed to care for its suspicious kind of 


to the catechism of the Jesuits and prayer 
books of the Roman ritual. How is it 
possible, that oppressed with such a men- 
tal tyranny it can progress as fast as it 
would if its faculties had their full sc ope 2 
The most criminal attempt against man’s 
liberties is that which consists in enslay- 


Wherever | and lobbies perme: iting these houses, and 


communicating one with the other, had 
made them a real labyrinth, practicable 
only to those possessing a _— know- 
ledge of its mysteries. s long as the 
place was frequented by a nobody, 
neither the police nor the government, 


inmates. They were so secured in their 
retreat, that “ They are at Savini’s house,” 
was, in speaking of assassins and robbers, 
ea juive alent to “ They have esc aped.” But 


' as soon as Nicoli Savini found his interest 


ing the mind. The iron, the gag, and 
the handeuff will rot. rust and _ break, | 


whilst false education, superstitious ideas, 
erroneous principles, will remain engraved 


on the intellect, and will require ages of 


labor, the sufferings of the patriot, and the 
blood of the martyrs, before being erased 
from the core of the nation. T he Aus- 
trian and Italian governments have well 
calculated their measures in mastering 
the religious and political education of the 
people. They have made slaves of the 
Italians in compressing their minds at an 
early they have tried to smother 
the young eagle in its nest, in opposing 
the unfol: ling of the wings of its genius,” 
and by imposing the iron yoke of their 
administration upon the Italian schools 


age; 


they have rendered them real moral and | 


intellectual prisons. 


} 


to turn out the gang he received, to open 
his doors to secret liberal societies, the 
eye of the police was, day and night, ‘fixed 
upon the “ Angel of the Field.” The build- 
ings were visited; even private rooms 
carefully searched. The watching to 


| which the few Republicans then existing 


The singular distribution of the houses 


| 


composing the hotel of Master Nicolo | 

. . . . | 
Savini, had made them a safe retreat for 
scoundrels and assassins, of which the | 


Papal states furnish an ample supply. 


The numerous lanes, passages, galleries 





* We insert here, for the edification of our read 
ers, the table time ofa school in Lombardy. We 
take one day in the week at random ; 
to show the nature of the education ¢ 
places :— 
EMPLOYMENT ON THURSDAY. 
Time—From9 to 9g Roll call, prayers, singing 
(hymn of the Emperor ol 
Austria). 
Exercise of memory upon the 
Psalms. 
10 to 10!¢ Breakfast and recreation. 
1046 toll Nomenclature for the classes. 
ll to1l}4g Explanation for the above. 


riven in those 


9 to 10 


ll3g to12 Play and prayers. 

12 to 124g Arithmetic 

124 to 1 Catechism. 

1 to 2 Dinner and prayers. 

2 to 3 Writing. 

3 to 33g Reading. 

34 to 4 Singing the hymn of the Em- 


PEROR. 
4 to 5 Play and prayers. 
Prom the foregoing table it follows that the Italian 
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| without being corpulent, slim, 
, | thick, figure erect 


at Rome were submitted at that time, 
was tenfold more severe than the watch- 
ing of those who had justly incurred the 
severity of the law. A murder, such as 
the one committed upon the person of the 
cattle driver, could pass, apparently un- 
perceived, and certainly unnoticed ; but 
if a man suspectes 1 of entertaining opin- 
ions in opposition to the Papal sovereignty 
or pr ivile ges, was detected, he was sure 
io be arrested and sent to prison. A sin- 
gle man, too powerful to be attacked with 
impunity, too popular not to create a 
general rising, had his liberty been endan- 


gered, was excepted from that rule. That 
man was just entering the hotel, at the 


moment we speak. 

Of middle size, but well framed, robust 
rather than 
, the head thrown be- 
hind, firm in his gait, active in his move- 
ment, the whole countenance of this man 


| showed determination, strength and en- 


it will suffice | 


ergy. His age might be above fifty, But 


pupil spends the whole morning in prayers for the 
Catholic church, the Pope, and cardinals, the Em 
peror of Austria. and in the reading of some insig- 
nificant rules of order. The instractions commence 
inreality but at half-past twelve. The catechism, 
of which we have already given an extract, and 
which makes a part of the afternoon studies, 
teaches the pupil obedience to his sovereign and 
hatred to the liberals. This scarcely deserves the 
name of education. If we except writing, one 
hour, reading and arithmetic, half an hour each, in 
the whole two hours, there is nothing in the whole 
calculated to impart to the pupil any useful infor- 
mation. Hence, the time consecrated to studies 
by the Italian pupils in Lombardy is confined to 
two hours perday! The restot the time is dedi- 
cated to the church and to the Emperor of Austria. 
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age had not impaired his vigor. Scarcely ; mirror of their political features, the ex- 
had time printed its finger upon his head, | pression of which was concentrated in the 
and mixed his raven black curls with a| year 1847, by the name and with the idea 
few colored hairs. The wrinkles on his of a Roman Rervstic.* 

forehead were not the work of age, but Seemed 
the labor of thought. The dark circle *From time immemorial there have been, in 
around his eyes was nota sign of dissipa- Italy. unmistakeable symptoms of national inde- 


2 B pendence. To say the truth, the national part 
tion, but the traces of the tears he had dates from Rome—from that law of the Smplas 


shed. At first his look indicated decision, | that admitted every Italian tothe rights of citizen. 
and, as in all suprior characters, it was full ship in the capital of the known world. From Con. 
-_, | sul Crescenzio to Julius the Second, or to the re- 

of command. But a more attentive | publican of the sixteenth century—from Danté to 
examination showed, behind that com- | Machiavel—we find the same prevailing spirit, the 
manding look of the leader, the heart co of the nation. a love of Italian unyry. 
" mo ? » | Charles the V. and Clement the VIL. the Empire 
the patriot, of the man of the people, of | andthe Pope, broke the ties of the Italian nation 
the advocate of his rights. In fact he | and reduced the people to a common slavery. 
was hie counforter of their sorrows. and. | When the Revolution of 1789 burst on Europe the 


E 2 : national party in Italy was quite formed. Asa 
more than that, the intrepid champion, | proof of that wnity Napoleon ran a line across 


the struggling athlete, of a form of govern- | Italy, placed Ancona and Venice, Bologna and 


, cal ith tl eo f Milan, under the same government, and founded 
ment more congenial with the spirit Of | the kingdom of Italy. The essay succeeded. The 


the age, and ardently sought for by the | strength of the national party was so entirely re- 
Roman population The tender sympa- cognized, that when the time came tor the fall of 


7 Napoleon, it was in the name of this party that the 
thies of the man had, at an early age, | European governments sought to arouse Italy 


been awakened by the sight of the injus- against the domination of France. As far back as 
° ° me d. tl h tl derical admi 1809, Austria spoke to the Italians by his Imperial 
tice inflicte , through the clerical admin- | Hiehness the Archduke John, of glory, of liberty, of 


istration, to his fellow countrymen. rene rae Uo and of a INSTITUTION based on the 
1. et - a immutable nature of things. Four years after 
Scarcely had he entered the first path of | General Nagent promised the Italians an Jnde- 
rational life when he threw himself, with | pendent Kingdom of Italy. In the following year 
the impatient ardor of youth. into po- England proclaimed, by the mouth of Bentinct, the 


the liberty and Independence of the Italian people. 
litieal reforms. He belonged to secret The words Jndipendanza Italina were inscribed on 


societies, aS soon as they were revealed to | the standards of a legion organized in Sicily to be 

. ci employed in Tuscany, and copies of the Sicilian 
3 Mas der, os . ; 

him. A member of the Masonic order | constitution were disseminated through Italy by 

he went successively into the ranks of the | the officers of this legion. The object once attained 

‘arbonart. thence he entered the pha- and Napoleon fallen, all these promises were fur. 


fi a . gotten and broken. 
lanx of Young Italy, and worked, during | As early asin 1814 and 1815, Italians, officers and 


his social peregrinations, ardently and | civilians of every rank, in considerable numbers, 
id an - : a f f ‘Ise ere, arm ( 

nubli- | @%e arrested at Milan and elsewhere, and thrown 

zealously for the propege=.on of re li into military prisons. Some are sentenced to three 

can principles. Unlike other leaders, his years’ imprisonment, others condemned for life to 

life was not simply confined to theoretical | the fortresses of Hungary. In Piedmont, in the 


: v: + | states of the Pope, in Sicily—throughout Italy, 
speculations. Having to work for his | wore erased ali the Italians’ liberties, all their re- 


living, his continual contact with all ranks | forms, all their hopes. 


society . ossibilitv of From the frauds ot the congress of Vienna sprang 
of ociety, taught him the P J the insurrections of 1820, 1821, and 1831. 


applying theory to practice, and the best The insurrection of 1820 (July) took place in the 
means to make both profitable, by a | kingdom of Naples, embracing the whole of it. The 


: ous st i . absolute governments were everywhere overturn- 
useful combination and wise distribution ed, without resistance, without bloodshed. The 
of those measures of a social and political | king yielded to the desire of the people and the 
nature. which time and circumstances ren- | *"™Y, and proclaimed on the 6th—for this was all 

? - ary done in six days—constitutional forms, demanded, 
dered not only necessary, but in ISpeNSa- | as expressed in his edict, by the general will. 


ble to the Italian people. Inaccordance | The insurrection of 1821 (March) had Piedmont 


. . a ; and Liguria for its theatre. Almost the entire no 
with these views, the Cic BROACK IO, for bility took partin this movement, the initiative be- 
such is the man we have just tried to por- | ing with the any. The national party had even 
tray, was deeply, sincerely and truly re- | sained over the acon of Cariguano, heir to we 

: hi blicanigm was not | %O7%, ltmatters little that this prince, uneq 
publican. is repu ‘ ' his task, betrayed his party from fear, and reigned 


learned from books, but had been infused | afterwards an absolute sovereign in Piedmont: 


° . . : : . his aversion to the combination does not the less 
* a 
in him by his continual intercourse with the prove how high the national party had pushed 














people. He was himself the man of the | their proselytism. This movement commenced on 


eople. He reflected their ideas, senti- | the tenth, was complete on the thirteenth, a blood- 
pr ; less victory. The king, Victor Emanuel, bound by 


ments, and inspirations. He was the | oaths to Austria, abdicated, eppointing a regent; 





“ 





“ 
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Born in the ranks of the people, Am- | 
gello Br unetti, generally known under 
the nickname of Ciceroacchio, had been 
raised in that school in which labor is 
considered as a social obligation which | 
nobody can dispense with, and to which | i 
the highest position in society must be | 
conferred. He was brought up in that) 
ortion of Rome, separated by the Tiber, | 
and called the city of the Transteverini. | 
A Transteverino himself, without educa- 
tion or fortune, he rose to the lofty posi- 
tion of a rich man, and of a leader of his 
party. His trade was that of a produce | 
dealer. His relations with the country- 
men and inhabitants of Rome placed him | 
in a position to extend his influence at 
home and abroad. Also, there was not a 
single corner of the Papal states in which 
the name of Ciceroacchio was not known 
and blessed. Unlike the greater part of | 
the merchants of Europe and America, 
who are heaping up dollars upon dollars | 
for the material satisfaction of a narrow 
egotism, all his money, all his earnings. 
were fast passing from his pocket into 
the pocket of the poor. He considered 
the profits of his trade as coming from 
God, and himself a distributor of God’s 
wealth. His gifts were not charities. | 
They were the relief transmitted by a man 
blessed by the favors of fortune to man, 
his brother, his equal. Not a word of | 
reproach ever escaped him towards those 
he had relieved, and who paid him with 
ingratitude. The harshest word that ever 
fell from his lips at the sight of the un- 
thankfulness of some of ‘those he saved 
from ‘misery or afflictions, were, “ That 


who, on the foarte e mth, took the oath to ) the cousti- 
tutional system proc laimed. 

The insurrection of 1831 (February) comprised 
in its action the Duchy of Parma, the Duchy of 
Modyna, and the States of the Pope. It travelled 
from one city to another as it were by mail: the 
news of arising effected in one locality was sufli- 
cient to determine that next on the line. It had a 
double difficulty to surmoaunt—the Pope being an 
authority both spiritual and temporal. However, 
the insurrection tr iumphed without obstacle, with 
out the least disorder. The Pope beheld his tem- 
poral power abolished by decree; and never 
thought, so thoroughly conscious was he of its im- 
potence, of bringing into play his spiritaal author- 
ity. This protest of the national party was stifled 
by the INTEKVENTION of Austrian armies. 

From these facts relating to insurrections pre- 
Vious to our story, and not to the late revolution, 
it is evident that the national party in Italy com- 
prebends the immense majority of the people; that 
u has been, and would be, now, more than ever, 
master at home, were it not for the immediate armed 
tntervention of Foreign Powers. 





man has suffered a great deal, and suffer- 
ing prevents reason having its proper 
course: let that man become happy and 
| he will become just.” 

The reputation of virtue and patriot- 
ism enjoyed by the Ciceroacchio over the 
whole extent of the Papal states, had 
pointed him out to the attention of the 
Pope, and caused politicians of all hues, 
especially of the Whig English school, to 
look upon him as a personage of import- 
ance. At the advent of Pro Nino, when 
the sovereign pontiff, yielding to the pres- 
sure of the national will, was forced to 


| grant concessions to the people, Ciceroac- 


chio was summoned by him and consulted 
upon the measures to be adopted in such 
an emergency. Ciceroacchio, seduced, 
like all other patriots, by the idea of a 
possible conciliation between the tempo- 
ral power of his Holiness and the liber- 
ties claimed by the Romans, lent, at first, 
a favorable ear to those propositions. 
But he soon perceived that his posi- 
tion in the business was one of contention 
and not of conciliation. Like Penelope’s 
web, the work of the day was undone dur- 
ing the night. The influence of the Je- 
suits was too strong, and Pio Nino was 
too weak to allow any measure of a liberal 
character to be conceded. When Cicero- 


| acchio saw this he ceased from further 


visiting the Pope. But the sovereign 
pontiff, feeling the necessity of having an 
apparent connexion v ith a man so influen- 
cial among all classes, and wishing to gain 
the affection of the T'’ransteverini, advised 
the English ambassador, Lord Minto, to 
make an appointment with the Roman 
patriot, and to strive to get him in his 
interests. Itis for this motive that a 
rendezvous had been made with him, . 
the hotel of the “ Angel of the Field,” 
place frequented by the patriots of Race 
and for that reason, known to be agreea- 
ble to Ciceroacchio by the cunning and 
deceiving English diplomate. 

When the agent of Lord Palmerston’s 
diplomacy and the representative of 
“ Young Italy” met in one of the private 
rooms of Mr. Savini’s house, the Lord, 
whose main object was to succeed in his mis- 
sion, and who was pliant enough to depart 
a little from his ordinarily reserved man- 
ner, and overlook, for a while, the punc- 
tillio of English etiquette and dignity, 
since in doing so it was a matter of caleu- 
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lation, by which he might the more easily |} not in a produce store, but in the draw- 


secure the eiulionse of the Roman | ing-rooms of the nobility. 


patriot, came towards him, with a smile 


The genius 
who can compete with the greatest men 


on his lips, bowed with an affected air of | of the age,can very well sit on a crimson 
| sofa, and dwell in the marble walls of a 


consideration, and taking his hand with 
confidential gesture of a long friendship, 


. : . . De 
shook it at different intervals, stopping, | sir, 


smiling, bowing, as if the joy he experi- | 
enced at his presence prevented him from 
speaking. 

“ How pleased I am to see you,” said 
Lord Minto at last ; “I have been so long | 
without enjoying that favor, that it is a 
true delight for me to welcome you after 
so long an absence. Pray, tell me, why | 


palace. 


hh 


don’t you come and see me at my house ? 
It is not well, Signor Brunetti, thus to | 


forget your friends. Lady Minto herself 


noticed your absence, in telling me the} Minto. 


other day,‘ Why, sir, don’t we see any | 
more of Signor Angello?’ You know she | 
always calls you by your christian name ;” 


| Besides, 


I do not accept your excuses, 
added Lord Minto, with an air of 
frankness, half serious, 
half jocose. “You have to atone for 
your neglect, and ask your pardon from 
the mouth of Lagly Minto herself.” 
“That is what I shall certainly do,” 


gentlemanlike 


| replied the Ciceroacchio, already annoyed 


| with the preliminary of this diplomatic 
dialogue, as transparent to his eyes as a 
Neapolit: m sky. “I will goand take my 
absolution as soon as possib le.” 

“T take your word for it,” said Lord 
“and will remind you, if, per- 
you were going to forget it. 
we have gre at many things to 
talk about. and I] will not be sorry to has 


| chance, 


and the English lord smiling, shook again | a little chat with you, pr ivately.’ 


the hand of the Ciceroacchio. 
Cool and composed in his countenance, 


the Roman leader was studying in the | launch his bark. 


leaden eyes of the English diplomatist | ‘ 
the meaning of his words; a long ex- 


perience had taught him the just measure | 


of confidence to be placed in English 
diplomatists, and so small was that meas- 
ure, that it could be said to be null. 
However, as the best means to fight an 
adversary is to use his own arms, he 


seemed to feel the cordiality and openness | 


of Lord Minto towards him, and re- 
sponded to his politeness as well as he 
could : 

“ Whatever be my personal desire,” 
said the Ciceroaccchio, “to pay my re- 
spects to Lady Minto oftener than I do, 
and to cultivate social relations of too 
respectable a nature, not to be looked upon 
otherwise than as a mark of distinction 


elevating man’s estimation of himself, I am | 


forbidden by the all-potent obligations of 
my profession, from enjoying such an 
honor. Your highness knows very well 


that we, poor men, are not called to the | 


banquet of life to drink the choice wines 
and relish the selected dishes. If it 
happen that we drink at the cup of 
pleasure, our lips always meet the scum 
and the dregs.”’ 

“ Your extreme modesty,” replied Lord 
Minto, “is only exeeeded by your merit. 
You know very well that your place is 


Now, thought the Ciceroacchio to him- 


| self, he fathoms the subject, and tries to 
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Let us help him a little. 

‘Well!” said he to Lord Minto, “I will 
be much honored by receiving the confi- 
dences of her highness on whatever topic 
she may please to communicate to me. 
Thank God! if the conversation be dull. 
it will not be for lack of—subjects.” 

“No! certainly not,’ answered Lord 
Minto, charmed to see his interlocutor 
coming upon his ground. “No! heaven 
bless us! Nothing more fertile now than 
subjects of conversation: Religion, poli- 
tics, literature, are pouring upon us with 
a profuse abundance. A propos, what do 
you think of the last master- piece of your 
favorite poet ?—what is his name ‘ 
A republican ..... you must know him, 
Brunetti ..... ee. 2 3s Aout 
I know it, Azeglio.” 

“ May the devil earry ‘thee upon his 

horns, ” mentally — said Ciceroacchio. 

“What sort of by-ways is he going to 
take now for the utterance of his ideas? 
Is it possible that he be not yet aware 
that my political education has passed 
through the refining and perfecting tricks 
of English diplomacy? [I shall have to 
dissuade him from the idea of taking me 
for a—recruit..... hem ! hem! oh yes!” 
said the Ci iceros acchio, as if starting from 
a dream; “Alas! poor Azeglio! sent to 
exile, celia imprisoned, judged and 


Signor 
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sentenced by his persecutors. 
a few Englishmen among their numbers?” 
said, as per inadvertance, the Transtever- 
ini leader. 

“ What do you say?” said Lord Minto, 
startled by the imputation. And seeing 
it was useless to tamper any longer with 
the sentiments of the ps atriot. he sudde nly 


changed his manner, and assumed an air | 


of imperturbable gravity. 

«Signor Savini,” said Lord Minto, 
after a pause, “ events are becoming more 
and more serious, and the horizon dark- 
ens, and clouds full of tempest, are fast 
accumulating above the bright atmosphere 

of this b lessed land.” 

“ Alas, yes!” answered Ciceroacchio, 
with a sigh, as if moved by the rhetorical 
cireumlocutions of the diplomatist. 

“ The election of his Holiness Pio TX.” 
continued Lord Minto, with an air of 
deep cogitation, “has thrown new ele- 
ments in the political world, changed the 
relations between kingly leaders and their 
subjects, and threatens to upset the insti- 
tutions of the past, for a future full of 
doubts and incertitudes.” 

“Pshah ! don’t be afraid,’ replied Cic- 
eroacchio : “ His Holiness’ intentions are 
not of so revolutionary a nature as you 
may well suppose. Respect to the poli- 
tics of the past are as great in him, if not 
greater, than his love of reforms. If he 
grants any, be certain that it will only 
be in self-defence, and not through any 
idea of concession to the people.” 

“ His well-known popularity and prom- 
ises to the Romans are a sure warrant of 
his intentions. The liberality of the 
Holy Father has thrown a poisoned dart 
into the heart of monarchs, the 
hopes of his subjects to increase. and has 
ereated the highest expectation, in his 
government. Can you deny this,’ added 
Lord Minto, gazing at the Roman patriot. 

“T cannot deny “that the incessant and 
repeated supplications of the Roman 


caused 
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Were not populs ition have caused his Holiness to 


promise much; but as to the few conces- 
sions wrested from his will, and which, as 
you know, consist in a partial amnesty, I 
doubt ve ry much whether they will ever 
be granted. . 

“Do you wish,” said Lord Minto, “ to 
raise a doubt as regards the intentions of 
his Holiness on that subject, and others 
of a same nature.” 

‘T have not the presumption,” replied 
Ciceroacchio, with a serious accent and 
severe look, “to say or to think anything 
against his Holiness, whom I respect as 
sovereign of the church, but whom I cannot 
accept as chief temporal of this govern- 
ment. I had myself different interviews 
with him, and I always found him, if not 
firm and determined, at least apparently 
kind and benevolent. What I say here 
refers to Papacy in general. I say, and 
will repeat without fear of proof to the 
contrary—the government of Rome is 
elective and despotic: it is vested in a 


|} man who is Pope and King at the same 


time, and who proclaims himself to be 
infallible. His electors, the Carprna.s, 
all and alone eligible, believing themselves 
clothed with a divine charac ‘ter, divide 
among themselves the directions of affairs. 
The chief offices in the different depart- 
ments of administration are all filled by 
priests ; very many of them totally irre- 
sponsible, not merely in fact, but of right. 
These priests, the cardinals and their 
associates, the Jesuits, have a complete 
control over the Pope, who is the creature 
of the faction which elects him, and as 
such, always compelled to overturn the 
system in operation prior to his accession ; 
and by a Motu-proprio, to substitute his 
own. How can you imagine, sir, that such 
a government, mastered as it is by outward 
coflueus 1e8, may, even supposing an angel 
for his leader, ever take thought of the 
wants of the people ?” 
|TO BE CONTINUED.] 








** Young America.” 


“YOUNG AMERICA!” 


I. 

Action, like the Sun is fruitful, ever glorious, ever young, 

Building up colossal structures to outlive the pen and tongue— 

Whose broad shadows sweep the future till the sun-rays o’er them fiod 

Congenial base to build upon—the granite of the mind. } 





i. 
And there’s hewn from out, and built upon, this granite of the mind 
Thoughts, that letters can immortalize—Shapes, art with glory bind— 
Swords, that bloody fields can conquer—Will. the Statesman-helm to guide, 
And Strength to cast man’s action in a mould that’s deified. 


Hi. 
Thus the years are spanned by Action; and the peoples o’er each arch, 
A viaduct of human Thought, press on in stately march, 
By various means they toil, as various organs of a brain, 
Till one, the leading faculty outspeeds the struggling train. 


IV. 
That lives before his epoch—as Elias from the sod 
Springs up into his heaven of Thought, to worship there his God, ' 
And dwelling there his soul receives aright the mighty plan, 
And proves him only worthy God, by being worthy man. 


v. 
His actions like the sun and rain, but nourish, as they fall 
Upon the heart of man until his truth is felt by all. 
A year may pass, nay, ages rot—dark centuries may roll, 
But yet reluctant ez arth shall face the br ightness of his soul. 


Vi. 
Age don’t measure manhood's stamen: only labor's young and bold, 
And inaction, loathsome hecatomb of God’s abortions, old 
Thought is labor, and the progress or the death of mind, marks time, 
** Life is labor,” labor’s progress !—is vitality a crime ? 


vil. 
Wherever in Columbia breathes a man with iron will, 
Who only bends where liberty enthrones his native hill— 
Whose soul like his own mountains grand, defies all pigmy art-- 
Who’d raise a stagnant world upon the fulcrum of his heart— 


Vill. 


Wherever by blue Huron’s tide, or Sacramento’s wave, 

Whose golden chant out-canticles Niagara’s proud stave ; 

A man bethinks his healthy blood is tribute to his land, 

And ay, would gild the sod with it, to make that sod more grand— 


IX. 
Wherever on the bison track—in village forge—-in wood— 
By Alleghanies azure steeps or Hudson's swe ‘ling flood, 
A mortal boasts no death could make his passing spirit proud, 
But Sun-like death, to herald forth his starry victor-shroud-— 
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xX. 
Wherever Reason gives to Strength its only life decree— 
Where man counts up the years of earth from that which set him free! 
Where reigns the faith—that Freedoms dawn alone must hunt the night, 
And that in Seventy-six ’twas first God said—Let there be light! 


XI. 
Wherever heart of twenty years, or eke three-score-and-ten 
Feels conscious that a life is not for one man, but for men 
That each brain is a cog upon the wheels of human Will, 
Propelling each the other, staying all if it stand still !— 


XI. 
Wherever Action leaves the past, and brings the future near— 
Where’er electric progress leaps from customs cloudy sphere— 
Wherever Thought, like nature, yearly fruits progressive bloom, 
And where Free- Will, like Christ, escapes all living from earth’s tomb— 


XIII. 
Oh! there is Young America—The * Star of Empire” West— 
Its seventy years of glory rolling round it like a vest 
Of light—as round Uranus farthest star old earth above 
Its satellites triumphant roll in honor to their love. 


xIV. 
Ah! I see a burst of glory—as tho’ heav’n’s gate open were, 
Since late the blood of Freedom spoke so passionately there, 
And still pleads on, forgetting in its love for Freedom’s kind 
T'o enter on its life of joy and leave the earth behind. 


xv. 
And from out this burst of glory, sweeps a stalwart arm and strong, 
With indignant justice crimson,* as a mime-show moves along 
Of caitiff kings who fain would grasp the terror of the skies— 
But—stricken down each blood-stained crown by that Ged-like arm, dies. 


XVI. 
And yet before their certain death the kingly despots meet— 
While yet they fear to onward pass—but cannot pow retreat, 
A starry banner gleams athrough the gorgeous burst of light, 
To them the last look of the Sun before eternal night. 


XVII. 
There! there is Young America, its grandeur and its truth— 
Its noble heart o’er gushing with ne'er dying blood of youth, 
Jis iron hand outstretched to strike the tyrant wheresoe’er 
His jewelled brow, or lying lip, or acrid eye doth rear. 


XVII. 
There! there is Young America in youthful thought sublime, 
Its starry beacon flung out as a hope to every clime, 
E’en as the starry flag of God, the world’s dark chaos o’er, 


Invites each man that will be saved to an immortal shore! 


* Rubente dextera.—Horace. 
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FOGYISM, “FUSS,” AND FOREIGN POLICY. 


Tur Whigs are excellent attorneys—|he could not safely attempt at Washing. 
provided the client wear a crown;|ton? Does it mean that Mr. W ebater, 
and Mr. Daniel Webster is an admirable | before he left Washington, did not know 
negociator for the nominally opposite | exactly that a British fleet was on its 
party, (his true client,) especially at| way to the coast of the Provinces, and 
Marshfield. He went there latel;, hav-| that some of them had actually arrived, 
ing just pacificated, at W ashington, for the purpose of brow-beating the great 
the terrible King of the Mosquitos, by | Democracy, killing some hundred har- 
acknowledging the sav age’s right to Brum- | less seamen, destroying the nursery of our 
magem titles, and other peoples’ territo- | mercantile and war marine, and abolish- 
ries. There must be some strange vital-| ing at a blow the staple trade and pro- 
ity, some mnemonic power, some almost som - his native New England? What 
prophetic inspiration about the air of|can it mean? Surely Mr. Webster, be- 
Marshfield. No sooner had the chief of | fore whose Washington, assented, in our 
the Whig administration arrived there, | opinion most meanly, to take an excursion- 
than suddenly it breaks upon him that a | trip around the fisheries which he knew to 
British fleet is on the coast of Newfound-j| be in dispute, in one of the very ships 
land, seizing the ships and persons of|sent to bully his countrymen, named the 
some twenty ‘thousand unarmed American | Devastation, then actually stationed in 
fishermen. Strange power about Marsh-| those waters. Does it mean that that 
field! Just two years ago its delicious|trip was purely for the benefit of his 
shades were honored by Sir Henry Bul-| health? Surely he did not conceal the 
wer, the then British embassador, with | facts from poor old fogy Mr. Fillmore, 
his “ yellow cane tapping his hollow boot | who all the time was receiving at his aris- 
tree,” as was the peaceful wont of the|tocratie levees, and in Mr. Webster's 
honorable baronet; and just then the! presence, the embassador of a foreign 
whole Mosquito business was settled,| court which had actually declared war 
and Nicaragua disposed of, and the} against this nation and its industry, and 
admirable treaty framed which recent | that too, (unless Mr. Webster understood 
events, and the English Mr. Crampton,| the game,) in a manner the most base 
have forced, in the nick of time, into ex-|and treacherous? Yet, still, what on 
istence. And all this was done at Marsh-| earth can it mean? Mr. Abbott Law- 
field, and by the American Secretary and | rence, the vigilant, enterprising, industri- 
the British embassador, united on alous Mr. Abbott Lawrence, of Boston, 
pleasant country visit, supposed to be|monarchic minister for the United States 
devoted to relaxations from “the toils of | to the aristocratic circles of St. James 
the capitol.” Strange, is it not? Andjand Windsor Forest, who was all the 
now the pair are there again, Arcades | time, and probably still is, mixing in the 
ambo, twin Arcadians; have gone down | highest English society, talking over his 
to the old house, the one before the other, | dear Anglo Saxon brethren, attacking the 
and the latter after being written for by| memory of Wat Tyler, because, as he 
the former, through the papers, in a most | avowed, democrat Wat was a rebel against 
unprecedented and curiously-slippery doc- | the British crown, and otherwise beslav- 
ument, headed “ official,’ and addressed | ering the earth with his anti-republican 
to nobody! What on earth does it | slime—surely he knew all about it; sure- 
mean? Does it mean that Mr. Webster |ly he wrote to Mr. Webster all about it; 
has anything to do at Marshfield which | or was he so much engaged with old fogy 
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dowagers, according to his instructions 
from the State department, as to forget that 
such are the objects and duties of an 
American representative? And, yet, oi! 
tempora, oh! mores! oh! Whig honor in 


the Nineteenth Century! why get rid of 


that ugly Central American ‘ ‘ diffic vulty,” 
why smother up the Tehuantepe e one. 
immediately and exactly previous to the 
British, with their fleets at our very door, 
hurling in our teeth this new challenge 
without warning or demand beforeh: ind ? 
What does it mean? Did Mr. Webster 
wish not to hamper the British with too 
many difficulties, but to let them at our 
rights in detail? Will Mr. Webster ex- 
plain it fully and successfully ; for it is 
an ugly looking piece of work, very like 
treason, and wants explanation badly. 

We arraign the Whig administration 
for treason—treason as black as Arnold’s, 
and infinitely more sweeping in its extent. 
Mr. Webster’ s apology for this more re- 
cent assault upon the freedom of Ameri- 


can seas, by England, but gives a stronger | 
and darker color to the arr: uignment. It | 


is of two parts, first, that by the recent 
Whig government of England, Mr. Web- 
ster’s particular friends, “ 


the best fishing grounds” in their own 
seas, but that tow: rards this country, “ with 
the recent change of ministry in England, 
has occurred an entire change of policy y. 

And secondly, that “the Imperial g govern- 
ment” has sent out but a “sm: lt naval 
force.” In the ridiculous, laughable, out- 
landish, wholly unprecedented, and thor- 
oughly mean document, from which we 
have quoted, Mr. Webster gives as reason 
for its publication: “that those concerned 
in the =n van fisheries may perceive 
how the case (that is, their case, poor 
fellows !) at present stands, and be upon 
their guard. The whole subject,” he 
naively concludes, “will engage the im- 
mediate attention of the government.” 

And the next thing we hear of Mr. Web- 
ster, of “ government,” is that he and the 
British embassador. Mr. Crampton, late 
secretary to Sir Henry Bulwer, are fish- 
ing together at Nahant, in Boston Bay, 
and both preparing for a grand triumphal 
entry into Marshfield. Nero fiddled 
While Rome rolled in flames: and proba- 
bly Mr. Webster, though the whole na- 
tion is on fire at ‘the British outrage he 


American fish- | “ 
ermen were permitted to encroach upon | 
| the bold, open, cut- -throat. highws ay-robber 








| dons the question utterly ; 


| Russell 


| new light break on 
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has permitted, and by his abominable 
retrogressions on every other subject con- 
nected with our arch-enemy’s pretensions, 
induced, is not equally purposeless or 


idle in his refined amusements. Proba- 
bly he has “taken the bait,” ere this, 
again. Crampton has studied under an 


experienced “hook” in such waters, and 
no doubt is a successful sportsman. 

But, mind you, the document above re- 
ferred to, oily, scheming, and mean as it 
is, was but put forward apologetically to 
the public ten days after American 
vessel, cargo and crew, seized in American 
waters by the British cutter Nettler, had 
been carried a prize into St. John’s, in the 
province of New Brunswick. Zen days 
after ! 

And as to the apologies ! American 
seamen were only permitted to encroach” 
hitherto—does that need any answer but 
contempt and derisive scorn? It aban- 
gives up the 
whole fishing trade, ships, seamen, seas and 
all to England. Beautiful apology! Or 
this other one, that “with the recent 
change” in the British ministry, from 
to De rby, the policy of the 

‘mother country” hase hanged, from lying, 
wheedling, thieving, and bribe ‘ry, bac k to 


| style of the times of George III. Great 
| is ‘the ch: ange ; but what news-boy of New- 
| York has not known it for months. Is a 


Whig Secretary of State necessarily more 
ignorant than a news-boy? When did the 
Mr. Webster? Did 
he not know of this change, such as it is, 
in the executive organ of the British aris- 


tocracy he lately loved so well? Did he 
not know of it. hear of it, feel it, and see 
it before he went to Marshfield? Before 


he agreed to be the recipient of a hostile 
hospitality on board the “ Devastation ;” 
and before, long before, he signed and se: it 
to Nicaragua and to the Senate, that abomi- 
nable convention with England and her 
minion, Costa Rica, for the base and cow- 
ardly partition of the Nicaraguan territory, 
contrary to a treaty already existing, and 
contrary to the public ly pledged honor of 
the United States? Did not this “ change 
of policy” take place before all these acts 
of his, and dare he pretend that he did not 
know it ? 

And “ the small naval force sent by the 
Imperial government,” what of that? It 
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numbers nineteen sail, and steam war 
ships, of various tonnage; with reserves 
coming! Smad, that—very! 

The crowning glory * Mr. Webster’s 
patriotic statesmanship, i however, his 
conclusion. He warns “ teas concerned 
in the American fisheries to be upon their 
guard,’—that is, he warns them to look 
out for their own protection, to defend 
themselves ; that, American seamen though 
they be, pursuing under their own flag a 
lawful trade upon the free seas, where the *y 
have fished for years, they are still out- 
laws from America ; pirates, in fact, (for 


now to catch a cod is as bad as to help a| 
Creole,) to whom the protection of our | 


armies and fleets, even to a single gun, 
will not be afforded; but that, while they 
are being hunted, shot down, plundered, 
or imprisoned, “the subject will engage 
his attention” —at Marshfield. 


So infamous a surrender of right, a be- | 





trayal of honest and industrious | citizens ; | 


such treacherous servility to a foreign 
monarchical aggressor, and yet so humble, 
hypocritical, transparent an “apology” for 


| cabinet and party, 


Whig baseness never, we believe, emanated | 


before, even from a W hig—even from Mr. 
Webster, of Marshfield. 

Not that we mean to insist that Mr. 
Webster is at all the worst spotted of his 
many-colored brethren, but only that be- 
ing put forward by the Whig party as its | 
greatest living statesman, and the one who | 
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through their meretricious organs in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and elaewhe re. en- 
dimveted to conceal and cover their 
ridiculous mistake until the advent to the 
other world of General Taylor, and to the 
presidency of his led-by-the-nose successor, 
rendered it too late for remedy. Mr. 
Webster is therefore, to us, the great 
Whig exponent of international statesman- 
ship ; and as such we take him and his aets, 
and, without fear, pronounce the Whig ad- 
ministration of the last three years, omit- 
ting all exceptions, the most imbecile, 
shameless, and treacherous in the history 
of the Republic 

It matters little to us what may be the 
special causes suggested by this or that 
Whig newspaper as having impelled the 
British minis stry to its present bold and 
insulting attitude. Whether it be to die- 
tate in arms to us a free-trade reciprocity 
with Canada, (a measure at all times radi- 
cally opposed to the disposition and to the 
economical principles of Lord Derby's 
and especially so at 
this juncture), or to fulfil its part of the 
secret treaty of Alliance, by engaging the 
attention of this Re »public upon fisheries, 
and checkmating its anti-Austrian enthu- 
siasm by practical anti-American mea- 
sures, or to account for the milk in the 
cocoa nut, or simply to insult us as a na- 
tion, and flout us the world’s Republic 
before the poor democracies who look up 


for the sole ‘qualities of patriotism and | to us, now, through their almost hopeless 
statesmanship, according to the gospel of | tears ; whichever of these mere theories be 
his peculiarly principled party, was deem- | the true one, the fact remains indellible as 


ed most worthy of the presidential nomi- | an insult ; 


nation, he and his policy are its fairest | 
representative. By his acts as a public 
man and See retary of State, the policy, 
principles, and ends of the great mental 
power of the Whig party are to be judged. 


a step has been taken after the 
maturest consideration on its part, with: 
out the smallest warning to us, by Down 
ing-street aristocracy, whie h arraignment, 
from the first, meant anything but fair-deal- 


ing and peace, and must have amounted to 


For the mere stupid aphorisms of mere | 


Mr. Fillmore no man cares. General | 
Scott’s statesmanship is an idea so exceed- | 
ingly trascendental, that we fear none but 
a Swedenborgian can realize it, either in 
this world or “the next. His advisers and 
managers are Messrs. Clayton and Ewing, 
(Tom Ewing—old Tom, caterwauler at 
Lundy’s Lane ——ah! me, “poor Tom’s 
a-cold,”) of the old Taylor cabinet, and Mr. 
Seward, the former and present wire-puller 
of Clayton and Ewing, all of whom were so 
shamefully outwitted on a point of gram- | 
mar by Sir Henry Bulwer, and ~ who, | 


| less, industrious outlaws, 


something between felonious rowdyism on 
the high seas and a declaration of war. 
It is so much of the ne ras we may be 
dispose d to agree with the Secretary of 
State in his abominable inuendo that the 
fishermen of our nation are outlaws, harm- 
but still wholly 


| unprotec ‘ted by our flag, and with no 


right to be protec sted by the navies, and 
armies, and executive they have contri- 
| buted to maintain. It is exactly the lat- 
| ter, and nothing else, if we are of opinion 
that these fishermen are not outlaws from 
| our country, but citizens pursuing a law- 
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ful avocation, and entitled to the protec- 
tion of their flag. If American citizens 
are wholly at the mercy, dependent for 
life and property on the mere caprice of 
any tyrant, marauder, or pirate, crowned | 
or other, who may permit them to tread 
the ocean for years, and then seize on an 
unwary moment to entrap them—that is 
to say, if the great precedents of the wars 
of 76 and 1812, and that still greater 
and vaster precedent, which created 
the two, and can create another, whe- 
ther treaties, or wordings, or lawyer's 
opinions be this way or that, if these are 
to be forgotten even by us, then there is 
but one course for us, the least base, and 
quietest submission, withdrawal of “our 
ships from the northern waters and every- 
where else, and the most dignified, tail. 
eur-dog like return to the lowest colonial 
shasement. And certainly any steps Mr. 
Webster has taken in the matter lead to 
that very plain and satisfactory result. 
But if, on the other hand, it be determin- 
ed, as we thought had been long since de- 
termined by the American people, that 
the seas, at all events, are free; if it be 
determined, rather than submit to an out- 
rage deliberately machinated, and a na- 
tional insult deliber rately and publicly put 
upon us; if it be determined rather than 
yield one hair of an American’s head, en- 


receive their first warning, not from the 
Boston newspaper, but from the guns of a 
British cruiser), to “ be on their guard,” 
but Ae should have guarded them, at all 
events from outrage and brazen-faced 
piracy with all the. forces of the Un- 
'ion—he should have sent to the fish- 
}ermen guns, and arms, and ammuni- 
tion, mounted their light smacks as our 
fleet of little whale-boats were mounted 
in the first war, bade them go on to the 
grounds they had made their own for 
years by prescriptive right and superior 
industry, and sent to protect and pessne 
them, every disposable hulk, man-of- 
frigate, gun-boat, razee-brig, and rev enue- 
cutter that could be mustered for the oc- 
easion. If short of crews, no matter, out 
with the hulks lying logged in our navy 
yards, and let the “fis hermen man them ; 
then gun to gun, and man to man, wait 
till the British talk of peace—never be- 
fore—then invite Mr. Crampton to a pow- 
wow, chowder, and business, ever before. 
But to take an insult, and ask, “who struck 
Billy Paterson?” Take the slap between 
the teeth, given in the midst of the most 
friendly professions, and then ask, with 
your cuff to your eye, “what did you do 
that for?” Martial Whiggery! glorious 
old Tory independence ! And these are 
the men, and this the party who are rais- 
ing such a military dust, kicking up such 





gaged in any occupation not piratical, to 
the ruffianly enemies whom our forefa- 
thers conquered, or a single American | 
fair-trader jolly-boat to British guns, that | 
we will fight the fight, man to man, and | 
state to state, over and over again—vhen, | 
Mr. Crampton should not have been eg- 
ged to go to Marshfield, but should have 
been instantly suspended from his func- 
tions until full and satisfactory explana- 
tions were given. Upon the seizure of 
the first American bottom, so thievishly 
and meanly seized, Mr. Webster might or 
might not have written out a rigmarole 
on the subject, for publication by a gawk- 
ish, open- mouthed, wondering, Boston bel- 
lowing flatterer of the eccentricities of the 
great expounder, but at all events he should 
have written the fact to Mr. Crampton, 
and to Mr. Lawrence, and ordered, pe- 
remptorily, both gentlemen home. When 
the first intimation reached Mr. Webster, 

he should not have warned the twenty 
thousand already on the ocean, or about 
to go there, (and who must necessarily 


| articles of the convention of 1818. 


pie-nic, battle-field dinners at Lundy’s 
Lane—or as near to it as they dare go 
again. Martial Whiggery! V aliant Bo- 
| badil ! 

We cannot stoop to argue this question 
as Mr. Webster has done, upon the formal 
That 
convention or treaty, like almost every 
treaty we ever made with England, or with 
an English minister, is a botched and 
contradictory concern. In strict wording 
the citative and material paragraph of its 
first article is flatly contradictory to the 
second, or renunciatory clause. The Eng- 
lish give everything in the first, in words, 
which the Americans are made, in the 
same words, to “renounce” in the sec- 
ond.* The right existed long before the 





* Thus—citation—“ differences have arisen re- 
specting the liberty,” (not “right,” up to that it had 
been right) claimed by “ citizens of United States, 
to take. &c. fish on certain coasts, bays, harbors, 
and creeks of H. B. M.’s dominions’—then treaty 
clanse—“ it is agreed that inhabitants (not citizens) 
of United States shall have for ever, in common 
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treaty—these fisheries were the common 
property of the colonies from the earliest 
times, and upon them the wealth and 
power of New England have been based. 
The whole colonial power was at all times 
ready to be expended in the defence of 
these fisheries, and thus they were main- 
tained by our blood, and money, and men, 
and ships, and troops, in common for the 
then whole “empire.” At the peace, after 
our successful victories, the British claim- 
ed them exclusively as part of the pro- 
vinces they ret ained in their grasp, to the 
exclusion of the colonies who really own- 
ed and had defended them. The com- 
missioners resisted, and made their per- 
fect freedom and the acknowledgment of 
our 7ight, (not of any “liberty” given to 
us by those whom we had beaten) a sine 
qua non to peace. That right was so ac- 
knowledged, and has ever since been 
maintained and exercised fully-—and for 
the last thirty years, in despite of the 
ridiculous convention of 1818, at which 
everybody laughed, has been more fully | 
and completely exercised by American 
fishermen than ever, and that without the 
slightest hindrance or molestation. 
give up an immemorial right, a natural 


right, and one maintained with our blood | 


and treasure through every phase of our 
history, and to argue merely on the word- 
ing of a treaty, which, on the face of it is 
a lie and a deception, and on the paid 


opinion of a London lawyer upon that | 
| not, 


elegant lie, is an act worthy only of a 
Whig administration. 

But we are rejoiced matters have come 
to this issue. While we are preparing, 
under Frank. Pierce and democracy, to 
try whether an armed European bully 


with H. B. M.’s subjects, the liberty to take fish of 
every kind, on that part, &c.; and also on the 
southern coasts, bays, harbors, and creeks, from &c. 

Then follows the “renunciatory for ever” clause 
— ‘The United States hereby renounce for ever 
any liberty, &c. to take, &c. fish on or within three 
marine miles of any of the coasts, BaYs, CKEEKS, 
or harbors of H. B. M.’s dominions, &c. not included 
within the abovementioned limits.” That treaty is 
a pretty “ kettle of fish.” We agree you shall 
have everything—we renounce ditto, bays inclad- 
ed. Then comes the question, what is a bay, and 
how far over its waters the “ three-mile” exclusion 
reaches, gun-shot from shore and promontory, as is 
the old rale, or athoasand gun-shot distance? This 
disrepatable blunder on our part in mere words, was 
so mere acheating clause on the part of the British, 
that even they dare not found aclaim on it till now, 
under our beautiful Whig regime. But it is noth- 
ing in reality—the whole convention cannot alter 
@ single right pre-existant, and since exercised. 


} 





| duced. 
| by us her new protectorate over 


| 


To | 





hind his guns told us—* 


land the low colonists. 
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can securely stand upon this strait and 
that, at Elsinore, at Gibraltar, at ‘ ‘ Grey- 
town,” at every harbor, bay, and creek of 
Europe, and of the Southe orn Asiatic Pe- 
ninsula, and forbid us with threats, and 
against the will of his unfortunate and 
helpless people, to bring our goods into 


itheir markets without kissing his foot, 


and paying him the plunder he demands 
—we are glad, we say, with such a pros- 
pective issue before us, that the great 
bully and braggart of them all has taken 
his stand upon our seas, and upon our 
own immemorial banks. and has from be- 
you shall not fish 
on them ! you shall not ‘draw with your 
peaceful sein the natural and God-created 
wealth, upon which you have based one 
great arm of your prosperity, which you 
and rebels before 
you, have defended with their blood, and 
not one atom of which we have ever pro- 
Her Britannic Majesty declares 
your 
fishing banks: and the cods shall be free 
from Yankee emprise, and shall enjoy the 
blessings of our happy constitution- —they 
may swarm, waste, fill the seas, die and 
rot, but you shall not have one of them. 
We are glad of this issue. 

The Whig administration diplomatises 
at Marshfield ; meets armed usurpation— 
from its egotistical throne, in a railway 
car—with asqueak! Well, then, we know 
what the result will be. We may, or may 
get “* liberty,’ when half the season, 
or the whole of it, is ended, where we 
have rights. But we shall have ‘* peace.” 
We may not hear a shot roll from the 
banks, not even see a ship under the ac- 
cursed, red, piratical flag scheme its way 
about our coasts or our harbors, but we 
shall have had the satisfaction of being 
near war—so very near it that under any 
democratic administration we should have 
been in it—and of having got out of it 
much to our character and repute in the 
grinning diplomatic circles of London, 
We shall catch no fish and spill no blood, 
but we shall have maintained our old, he- 
reditary, splendid policy of pacific foreign 
relations! 

Beautiful foreign relations! Let us 
sum up, for an instant, the peculiar state 
of affairs wh'ch Frank. Pierce and the 
young democracy have got to put in or- 
der ; let us see what an exquisite set of 
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Whig treaties we shall have to wade 
through in *53 : 

1, Convention of 
rights abandoned. 

2, Marshfield treaty of 1852 (called 
the Chowder treaty, and now being done 
toa turn by the high contracting parties, ) 
—fisheries—rights disavowed, in presence 
of a British fleet ; ** liberty” taken to stay 
at home, or be on our guard, and conven- 
tion of 1818 “ explained” satisfactorily, 
and with a mystified mystification. 

8. Clayton and Bulwer treaty (April 
19th, 1850,) securing the utter abandon- 
ment by Great Britain, of all protectorates, 
claims, territories, &c., in Central Ameri- 


1818—fisheries— 


ca; Mr. Clayton, General Scott’s wire- | 


puller and chief fugleman (promised secre- 
taryship of state,) acknowledged himself, 


on death of Taylor, humbugged by Mr. | 


Bulwer in point of the wording ; pleads de- 
ficiency in English grammar, and reasserts 
the anterior and existing American rights, 
and his true meaning and intent in the ne- 
gotiations. Mr. Clayton stupid ! 


4, Webster and Crampton treaty (1852) | 
—utter abandonment of Clayton and Bul- | 


wer treaty, and of all the American rights 
thereby, and theretofore claimed or insist- 


ed on—British protectorate and power in | 


Central America acknowledged and taken 
into co-partnership with us in a most de- 
moniace alliance, for the further partition 
of the territories of Nicaragua, and the 
final surrender to British authority of all 
the republics of Central America, with the 
islands on both oceans. 


5. Ashburton treaty, (made by Daniel | 
Webster—his mark )—a fugitive isclaimed | 


py the British government under Lord 
Derby, as guilty of shootinga pistol; the said 
fugitive being, by the showing of the Brit- 
ish authorities themselves, guilty, if at all, 
wholly and solely of the political offence of 
being a Whiteboy, or member of a Rib- 
bon conspiracy, and therefore wholly irre- 
claimable, is taken from under the protec- 
tion of the American flag, by instant war- 
rant of the Whig Secretary of State, who 


employs additional power, lawyerling and | 
y ’ ) g 


other, to see the British government, dear 
British governmenc! through. 

6. Treaty of Guadalupe Tidalgo— 
clause relative to claims and right of pas- 
sage—Americans driven from the terri- 
tory, American claims abandoned, and 
British speculators triumphant. Whig 


administration arrests a man for writing @ 
letter—and lets him off, having nothing to 
say for itself. Right of passage in the 
hands of British authorities. 

7. Same treaty and law of nations—Mr. 
Rice, our consul at Acapulco, arrested by 
the Mexican authorities, and thrown into 
prison for fulfilling his duty in defence of 
American property. No redress and no 
notice taken. 

8. Relations with France—government 
of the Usurper in treaty with England to 
| “‘ preserve our neutrality,” to keep us out 
| of the West Indies and Mexico, and to di- 
| vide our fisheries between them, share and 
| share alike. No notice taken by Whig 
administration. 

9. Relations with Spain; Cuba; Crit- 
'tenden ; fifty American youths butchered 
in cold blood, and branded in their graves 
| by our Whig government as pirates. 
| Thrasher case—apologies, deep apologies 
| to Spanish consul, who was frightened, but 
no apologies for Thrasher. Monarchic 
usurpation prepared in Mexico by Queen 
Christina, for her left-handed husband 
'and button-hole babies. 
| 10. Relations with South America— 
| nobody knows—English speculators con- 
fident, and London ’Change in great glee. 
| 11. Relations with Asia, and the Pa- 
| cific trade—no American representatives 
'there. Whig Mr. Balestier sent out; ae- 
knowledged British usurpations in Bor- 
neo, and came home with treaty in his 
pocket, made by one Brooke, a pirate, his 
|own and her Britannic Majesty’s Rajah 
of Sarawak. 

12. Relations with Japan—electioneer- 
| ing expedition funked ; turns out all Bun- 
lecombe., 

13. Relations with the Sandwich Is- 
lands—Whig administration will not take 
them, though they ask only for our pro- 
tection——France ominously interfering— 
Whig administration afeard. 

14. Relations with Greece—our consul 
in gaol for reading his Bible in his own 
house, he being, very improperly, we must 
confess, a Methodist missionary. No re- 
| dress, 
| 15. Relations with Austria—Buncombe, 
letter writing; American travellers thrown 
|into prison. No redress; Whig adminis- 

tration indifferent. 
| Ohe! Jam satis! 
| And this is the result of four year’s 
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Whig rule of the United States. Dis- 
graceful surrender of every right, dis- 


graceful and cowardly yielding to ey ery 
wrong, and still an impending war, and 
the cannon at the very doors of New 
England! And no fight—chowder and 
sneaking ! 

And these are the valiant Bobadils, the 


generals, brigadiers-general, majors-gene- 
ral, commanders-in-chief, and fife and 


drum, penny whistle, tag rag and bob-tail 
party who are about to assemble with 
their great gun, in all his fuss and feathers, 
at their head, at Lundy’s Lane, that is, 
within a respectable distance of the same, 
not on the Canadian but the safe side, 
there “to fight their battles o’er again,” 
and show their valor. Jack Falstaff and 
his raw recruits! “ Methinks I do com- 
prehend the bottom of this Justice Shal- 


low. How prone we old men are to this 
vice of lying ‘” 
Enter Fugleman No. One, no less a 


warrior than Mr. Greeley, of the Tribune. 
The martial speeches of this gentleman.day 
after day, the blood and thunder rhetorical 
gascon: ades which, with notes of admir- 
ing admiration adorn his columns, and 
peep up like little miniature pike-heads, or 
small cannon,in the ancient plans of bat- 
tles, signifying “ this is the horse,” “ this is 


the cannon,” giveanervousand desperately | 
€/ rule, and wishes to introduce the experi 


slaughtering look to the pacificatory sheet 
of the frie nd of the humane Blacksmith. 


and of the enemy of war. Infamous 
Mexican war— Hurrah for Chepulte- 
pec !—atrocious democratic annexation 


of Texas!! threecheers for Cerro Gordo!!! | 


and one more! Bring me my armor 


straight ; 


“What! is my beaver easier than it was?" 
(PRINTER'S Devic. aside —* He wants to commit 
suicide in it then, and be smothered under his 
great helmet, like the Hope of the house in the 
Castle of Otranto!’"’) 
“What! is my beaver easier than it was, 
And all my armor laid into my tent? 
(Pause!) 
Give me a song! 
Jingle your verses for the field to-morrow— 
Look that my staves be sound and nol tov heavy!" 


The fellow sings most martial discords— 
jolting every inch of them like a German 
trooper’s horse. As he rides into the 
field, helmeted, beavered, his falchion 
made easy to his hand, dressed in the 
long white flowing skirts of the true 
knight against the Canadian moslems, 
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there is not an old lady with spectacles 
who ever heard him preach the gospel of 
peace and of the good time coming, in 
socialistic phalanxtery, or other philan- 
dering society, who would know him ! 


“Up with my tent: Here will I lie to-night; 
But where to-morrow ?” 


But as Mr. Toots would remark, 
view of the election in November, “ but 
it’s of no consequence,” or in Shaksperian 
diction, 


“But where to-morrow? Well—all’s one for 


that!" 


then falls with a most “ piercing” shriek ; 


and his collaborateurs 


“ Amaze the welkin with their broken sfaves !” 
Not walking canes —but Scott and Gra- 
ham “poetry!” “Scott and Graham 
bread!” “Scott and Graham poetry! 
fattering food, both physical and moral! 
Oh! shade of the pacific Blacksmith— 
oh, dear departed Peace Society ? 
Enter Fugleman, No. T wo—Field Mar- 
shal Thurlow Weed, Esy., of the Russian 
army and Albany Evening Journal. He 


| has just returned from Europe, where he 


became fascinated, and enchanted, and 
bedevelled with the splendors of military 


After describing his notions 
of Lundy’s Lane, and the “ review” that 
is to be there. for everybody is to be 
armed, ladies in full dress—it is so in 
Kurope—he proceeds: 


ment here. 


“The review, therefore, of the troops (we are no 
longer citizens, only troops.) which the occasion 
will draw together, will be one of exceeding inter- 
est. A review of forty thousand Austrian con- 
scripts, by the Emperor of Russia, which we saw 
a few weeks since, dazzled the eye; but the re 
view of ten thousand citizen soldiers by the vet- 
eran hero of Queenstown, Chippewa, Landy’s 
Lane, Cerro Gordo and Cc harabasco, (w he » resem 
bles the Empe ror of Russia only in his majestic 
form and soldiery bearing.) will touch the hearts 
of an hundred thousand grateful Americans.” 


Poor devils of Americans these—whoever 
they are! Grateful because one despot 
is like another, and ¢hcir despot exactly 
like the * Emperor of Russia !’ 

The field marshal heads his columns! 

Ah! what have we here! fat old Mr. 
Clayton, with his rubicund face, lumber- 
ing over old battles, and bringing three 


vv 
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mortal columns of heavy—type, to the 
desperate contest. Poor old John M.; 

he caught the military fever from the 
cabinet “of old Zack, and now is “on fire 
for war; John Falstaff Clay- 
ton, Doll Ewing, (char-woman at Lundy’ 8 
Lane,) and the old, shrewd, money-get- 
ting, bill-scoring bitter Hostess Sew: ard, 
are going to have a scene—a Pistolic 
Webster man, fresh from the 
has intruded—he is war too! 


see ! ! see ! 


Pist. W. M.— 
What! shall we have incision? shall we imbrue? 
Then death rock me asleep, abridge my doleful 

days! 

Why then, let grievons, ghe yh gaping wounds 
Untwine the sisters three ! ome, J. M. C., I say! 

Host. Sew. —Here's goodly ‘cot toward ! 

Fal. Clayt.—Give me my rapier, boy. 

Doll Ew.—t prithee, Jack, I prithee, do not 
draw. 


Fal. Clayt.—Get eout! 

[Desperate like a fizht—Webster man runs for his 
bare life—J. M. foaming about Chepultepec, and 
soon, (Vide speech, Jane 23d, at Delaware} 
boll Ew.—1 prithee, Jack, be quiet: the rascal 

is yone. 
Ah! you whoreson little valient villain, you. 
Host. Sew.—Are you not hurt, the groiu? me 
thought 
He made a shrewd thrust at yoar belly!” 
(Scene closes.) 


And so they go, a bold, triumphant 
trio— 


“Tarn up your noses, and don't be afraid, 
And follow old fuss and his red cockade !’ 


Too-roddle, too-roddle, too-roddle, too-rol 
—rub-a-dub-dub-dub-dub—dub-a-dub-dub 
a-dub—tantarara! Hoorah—go it while 
you are young, “ for when you get old it’s 
quite the revarse.’ The Scriptures— 
Cuttle Imprimatur. 

Now turn we 
swelling chest and despot eye of a natural 
born Czar. The American Czar! He 
has exhibited his chronic disease of mind 
ina great many little ways since last we 
had the pleasure of drawing his picture 
for the army, but certainly greater than 
his worst speech, or his carriage conver- 
sations when he appears in public, is his 

“I accept the nomination with the reso- 
lutions annexed ” (take the fortune with 
the girl annexed) letter of acceptance. 


We could spend an amusing and perhaps | 


not useless half-hour in showing from this 


document how profoundly ignorant of, 
common grammar, what a marked con | 


tempt for small « country copulatives,” 


fisheries. | 


to the master. with the | 








| indisereet—but when this military 


| willing and anxious to work on our 
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and State-right democratic nouns, a great 
military hero may learn “ during course of 
his military experience.” But we wish es- 
pecially to point to the dictatorial, despotie 
tone of the document. References by a 
military man to himself and * services” in 
State documents. are, to say the least. of it, 
man 
holds on tothe rank of commander-in-chief, 
ruling officers, as good as he, like a mar- 
tinet, when at the same time he is seeking 
by agitating, letter writing, and Lundy’s 
Lane meetings, and * feeling, oppressively, 


the weight of his new position,’ the 
position not won, yet the old one still 
crushing his chest, “ oppressively "—we 


say when such a man threatens openly to 
earry his rules of military martinetey 
into the departments and affairs of civil 
government, to turn the Capital into 
head-quarters, and Washington into a 
barrack, to rule, and drill, and wheel 
about the people as he would a platoon— 
when such a man displays, even in faney, 
such a ridiculous idea of free government 
as to suppose it like the guard room and 


| the parade, it is time for the people. so to 


be victimized, to prepare themselves for at 
least the awkward squad in that servility 
to military despotism which we see dis- 
played in Europe. Did ever so monstrous 
a sentence as this emanate from an Amer- 
ican before, or from any man seeking a 
civil office in a Republic ? 


« T should neither countenance nor tolerate any 
sedition, disorder, resistauce to the 
law, or the Union, on any pretext in any part of 
the land; and I should carry into the civil admin- 
istration this one principle of military conduct— 
obedience—” 


fraction or 


to himself, of course—“ so like the Czar.” 
We are going to have fine free times of it. 
The servant of the democracy rises up 
with forefinger elevated, and his one prin- 
ciple of milit: ury conduct, obedience ! 

And his “ naturalization laws” are also 
“ suggested by his military experience.” 
Poor emigrants, landing on our shores, 
canale 
and railways, or more anxiously eager to 
locate on distant prairies, reclaim them, 
and add to the area and the wealth of the 
nation, must in future turn to military 
drill, get into his guard-rooms, waste their 
|labor and their lives unprofitably, and 


perverse adverbs, civilian prepositions, | wait fora war ’ere they can be shot, or 
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obtain citizenship! Military service is} 
to be the only recognized criterion of c7ét- 
zenship ! 

We are drowned with exclamations! | 
And his friends are pioneering among | 
poor Irish ladies, 

Interruptions again—what ! military 
noises, and whole bands of yelling music 
from Lundy’s Lane (safe side of the river) | 
to drown the rampant democracy ! 





‘A flourish, trumpets! strike alarum, drums! 
Let not the Heavens hear this low canaille, 
Rail on the Lord’s anointed: Strike I say!” 


Ah! we are under the military regime, 
—* obedience !” 
* ~ a - 


How refreshing to turn’ from this mili- 
tary clap trap and buffoonery to the calm, 


contrast to the stiff, got up, drilled lines of 
Scott, than its warm, living spirit does to 
the stultified coldness of the martinet, his 
rival. It would be useless to speak fur- 
ther. 


* Concorp, N. H., June 30, 

“ Gentlemen:—There are many reasons w sa 
it would be peculiarly gratifying to me to accept 
your kind invitation, and pass the next annives. 
sary of independence as a nation, in Philade phia, 

” Wherever an American citizen is found on 
the recurrence of that day, whether upon his own 
or upon a foreign soil, his thoughts instinctively 
turn to the consecrated locality of the most sub- 
lime spectacle presented in the history of govern. 
inents, and his heart beats quicker and warmer 
four his own country, and most earnestly for the 
disenthralment of the oppressed everywhere, as 
his free glance is turned toward ‘ Independence 
Hi m. : 


The suggestions of severe prudence may, for 


0s moment, be less controlling, but itis wel! that 





confident attitude of the democratic party. 
It has no blood and thunder, no blowing 
horns, no servile, ovationary jingle, set to 
halting music—pertfect union 
throughout its ranks, and the bond of | 
brotherhood is its at last. Quietly and | 
unostentatiously its several interests pur- 
sue the discussion, and the advocacy of 
great and yital principles of democracy, 
make converts by the intellect, not by the 
fife and drum of a hired music- -broker. 
The great candidate, as becomes Young 
America, rests on his strength in his own 
granite mountains,see sand visits his friends 
as usual, and indulges in no parade or 
self-laudation. And when he does appear 
before his countrymen, it is not with 
“obedience” and “military discipline” 
upon his lip, but in strains of genial elo- 
quence such as these: 

We quote the letter addressed by him 
in reply to the invitation of the P hiladel- 
phians to spend with them the Immortal } 
Fourth. Thehappy and exquisite diction 
of the letter does not present a stronger | 


| 
reigns 


once in every year full latitude be given to the 
impulses that gush out, and the generous ardor 
| that glows for the firm estalishment of constitu. 
tional liberty throughout the world. It is well 
that we recount the sacrifices at which this glo. 
rious Union, with all its multiplied and multiply. 
It is well that, in 


ing blessings, was purchased. 
the midst of our congratulation, we remember that 
| in the weakness of our infancy as a people , not 
only words of cheering was sent across the ocean 
to greet us, but upon its bosom were borne to our 
shores hearts to sympathize and arms to strike. 
How the cherished memories of the roble dead of 
other lands, whose blood mingled with that of our 
fathers in the struggle that followed the Declara- 
tion, the ¢ inniversary of which you are to comme- 
morate, come thronging with the grey dawn of 
that general jubilee! So may they ever come! 
So will they ever come, while we are faithful t 
the constitution, true to our mission, and heedful 


| to the lessons of wisdom which have descended 
| 10 us. 


+ 7 ¥ ” 


Accept, gentlemen, for yourselves, and pre- 
sent to the democracy for whom you speak, my 
grateful acknowledgments. With the highest 
respect, your fellow citizen. 


“ FRANK. PIERCE.” 
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